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PREFACE- 



The manual here offered to the student has 
been published in consequence of the request 
made by the author's pupils, that he would 
print the course of Lectures upon Metallurgy 
annually delivered by him. 

In carrying out this he has found it neces- 
sary, in order to render the work complete as 
far as it goes, to add somewhat to the short 
series given, by doing which he has caused the 
book to grow beyond the limit originally con- 
templated, although it will be seen that such 
additions are not more than would be absolutely 
required in order to make it an efficient text- 
book for the student's use. 

Thus, although the reader is supposed to 
have some little acquaintance with the funda- 
mental truths of chemistry, an endeavor has 
been made, in some of the early chapters, ' 



IV PREFACE. 

elucidate such as are concerned in operations 
detailed in the special portions of the book. 

In addition to the strictly original matter 
contained, facts running throughout the pages 
of manj^other writers upon the subjects treated 
of, have been brought together in small space ; 
and hence it is believed that good service has 
been rendered to those whose avocations leave 
them little time for extended reading upon 
matters not directly professional. And for the 
same object a considerable amount of chemical 
information, in the shape of special analyses, 
&c., has been incorporated with all parts of the 
work, wherever such has appeared needful. 

The author is not without hope that the 
prominent place he has given to the precious 
metals may render the work useful to all 
persons engaged, commercially and otherwise, 
with them. 

London, November, 1861. 
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CHAPTER I. 

6ENSBAL FBOFBBTIES OF THE UZTATJa. 

The operations of the chemist have for their object 
either, on the one hand, the combination of divers 
forms of matter, whereby new compound bodies are 
produced, or else, on the other, the separation of com- 
pounds already existing, so as to reduce them to sim- 
pler states ; thus, by the latter method of proceeding, 
be will arrive at points where the process of separation 
is no longer practicable, although possibly this stop is 
put to the decomposing process by our want of means 
to carry it on in our present state of knowledge. The 
ultimate forms into which all compound bodies are 
resolvable are called " elements." 

The elements at present known are sixty in number, 
while of these no less than forty-seven are called 
" metals." Their study constitutes the science of Me- 
tallurgy, which, although by strict definition means 
the production of metals, will, throughout the follow- 
ing pages, be extended to as much of their chemistry 
also as relates to their less complex compounds. 

As chemical changes, or '* reactions," as they are 
termed, are frequently somewhat complex, it is found 
convenient to be able to express the names of elements 
ia short, and thus, by means of abbreviations, to con- 
struct formul89 of such changes, whereby the whole 
8 
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operation may at once be brought under the eye. 
These abbreviations (called " symbols") are commonly 
formed by employing the first letter of the Latin name 
of the element, or, where such initial letter is common 
to more than one, then using the two first letters for 
the less important one. 

Again, as each element is supposed to have a defi- 
nite " atomic weight," as it is expressed, or, in other 
words, a proportion as compared with the rest, in 
which it will enter into combination to form a com- 
pound body, such number would be called its " equi- 
valent;" a term expressing the fact that a certain weight 
of one body is just equivalent to, and will replace, a 
certain fixed weight of another in forming new com- 
binations, the combining equivalent of the gas Hydro- 
gen forming the unit of the system of numbers. The 
following table contains the names of the elementary 
bodies, and placed against each is its symbol and com- 
bining equivalent. 

The Non-metallic elements may be divided accord- 
ing to their physical states in the following way: — 

Gaseons Elements. 

1. Oxygen 

2. Hydrogen 
S. Nitrogen 

4. Chlorine 

5. Fluorine 

Solids. 

1. Carbon 

2. Boron 
8. Silicon 
4. Sulphur 

. 5. Selenium 

6. Phosphorus 

7. Iodine 



mbol. 


Eqniralent. 





8 


H 


, 1 


N 


14 


CI 


35.5 


F 


19 


C 


6 


B 


11 


Si 


14 


S 


16 


Se 


40 


P 


31 


I 


127 



Liquid. 

1. Bromine 



. Br 



78 
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The metallic elements may first be divided into two 
classes : Noble, and Base Metals. 

1st. The Noble metals are those whose compounds 
with oxygen are decomposed by heat alone, and the 
metal thus set free. They are nine in number : — 

Metals. 

1. Mercury 

2. Silver 
8. Gold 

4. Platinum 

5. Palladium 

6. Bhodium 

7. Iridium 

8. Buthenium 

9. Osmium 

2d. The Base metals are those which retain oxygen 
at high temperatures. This second class may be sub- 
divided into four orders. 

Order 1. Fourteen metals which do not decompose 
water at any temperature : — 



Sjmbol. 


EqniTtlent. 


Hg 


100 


Ag 


108 


Au 


196.6 


Pt 


98.56 


Pd 


53.24 


B 


52.16 


Ir 


98.56 


Bu 


52.11 


Os 


99.41 



Metals. 




\ 


37mbol. 


Equivalent. 


1. Lead 


• 




Pb 


103.6 


2. Copper 

3. Titanium . 


• 




Cu 
Ti 


31.7 
25 


4. Bismuth 


. 




Bi 


210 


5. Uranium 


• 




U 


60 


6. Tellurium . 


. 




Te 


64.5 


Y. Antimony . 
8. Tantalum . 


• 




Sb 
Ta 


122 
68.8 


9. Columbium,or 


Niobium 


Nb 


48.8 


10. Tungsten , 

11. Molybdenum 

12. Chromium . 






W 

Mo 

Cr 


92 

48 
26.27 


13. Vanadium , 


• 




V 


68,46 


14. Arsenic 


. 




As 


75 
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Order 2. Seven metals which decompose water at a 
red heat : — 



Metals. 


SymboL 


Equivalent. 


1. Iron 


. Fe 


28 


2. Manganese • 


. Mn 


27.5 


8. Nickel 


. Ni 


29.5 


4. Cobalt 


. Co 


29.5 


5. Tin 


. Sn 


69 


6. Zinc 


. Zn 


32.7 


7. Cadmium . 


. Cd 


66 



Order 8. Eleven metals which decompose water at 
ordinary temperatures ; although, in the case of some 
few of these, a slight rise of temperature, or else the 
addition of some weak acid, becomes necessary. 

Metals. 

1. Magnesium 

2. Cerium 
8. Lanthanum 

4. Didymium 

5. Yttrium 

6. Erbium 

7. Terbium 

8. Glucinium 

9. Aluminium 

10. Thorinum 

11. Zirconium 

Order 4. Six metals which decompose water with 
energy, even at low temperatures : — 



Symbol. 


Bqniralent 


Mg 


12 


Ce 


46 


La 


48 


D 


? 


Y 


32 


? 


? 


? 


? 


Gl 


4.7 


Al 


13.7 


Th 


39.5 


Zr 


33.6 



Metals. 

1. Potassium 

2. Sodium 
8. Lithium 

4. Barium 

5. Strontium 

6. Calcium 



V 



Symbol. Eqniyalent. 



K 


39 


Na 


23 


Li 


7 


Ba 


68.5 


Sr 


43.8 


Ca 


20 
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A metal may be defined as a solid elementary body, 
wbich conducts heat and electricity through its sub- 
stance perfectly, and has a peculiar condition of sur» 
face, whereby light is strongly reflected from it ; and 
hence its surface is more or less lustrous. The latter 
character is generally so strongly marked that, in 
speaking in common language of any lustrous body, 
we say it has '* a metallic lustre." It seems to be the 
result of perfect opacity, by which all rays are reflect- 
ed from the surface; for, if we take finely divided gold 
or silver, we observe it to be a dull, sandy-looking 
body, yellow in the former, and gray in the latter case; 
but the least condensation by rubbing with the smooth 
face of a hammer or a burnisher, will produce the 
necessary state of surface for this reflection of light. 

The metals are nearly all perfectly opaque, even in 
thin leaves, although the small number possessing 
transparency may depend on our ability to bring them 
into a suflSciently attenuated state; for gold, which 
readily admits of this, is easily shown to transmit 
green light. 

This may be very elegantly demonstrated by taking 
some twenty grains of fine gold, and fusing it in a 
convenient shallow vessel. This is to be removed 
from the furnace in a completely fluid state; when, if 
watched, it will be observed that, just upon cooling, a 
crust of solid metal will first suddenly form, through 
which the light of the internal red-hot mass appears 
of a beautiful brilliant green color. 

The non-metallic eleiiients admit of ready division, 
as we have seen, dependent upon physical differences. 
The solid bodies of this division have been called 
'' metalloids ;" and between these and the true metals 
the line of separation is not very definite. 

For example: Iodine, and also selenium, possess 
very strong metallic lustre, so that selenium has actu- 
ally been classed with the metals by some chemists, 
while silicon, as also tellurium, is now commonly asso- 
ciated with the metalloids. The former commonly 

3* 
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heat'iDg, the only exceptions to this being gold, iron, 
and steel. 

Crystalline metals never possess the properties of 
ductility or tenacity, the crystalline structure being 
quite incompatible with these qualities. Thus, brass 
which has been drawn into wire will frequently, afker 
a year or so, become crystalline in structure, by change 
of molecular arrangement, when it also is found to 
have become thoroughly brittle by the change. Again, 
by frequently annealing a bar of silver it will be ren- 
dered crystalline, and, consequently, brittle. The 
following table will show the relative order of the more 
common metals in their possession of these three quali- 
ties, by taking them in the order of the numbers placed 
against each: — 

Metals. Malleabilitj, Ductilitj. Teoacitj. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Platinum 

Lead 

Zinc 

Iron 

Nickel 

Palladium 

Metals vary much in hardness, but when pure they 
are not generally very hard. As examples of difference 
in this property, mercury is fluid; potassium cuts like 
wax; lead is readily scratched, even by the finger-nail ; 
gold is freely cut by an ordinary pair of scissors; while 
some few are harder than iron or steel. 

This property may be increased by heating a metal 
and then suddenly cooling it, while, on the other hand, 
a hardened metal may be rendered softer by directly 
opposite treatment: viz. heating, and cooling down very 
gradually. The action of / annealing, as it is called, 



. 1 


1 


7 


. 2 


2 


5 


. 8 


6 


2 


. 4 


8 


8 


. 5 


11 


9 


. 6 


3 


4 


. 7 


9 


10 


. 8 


7 


6 


. 9 


4 


1 


. 10 


5 


2 


. 11 


10 


3 
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being the slight separation of the metallic particles by 
the action of heat. 

All metals may be rendered flaid ; bat the degree of 
beat requisite for this varies very much. Thus, mercury 
foses at 89^ below zero, and hence is always fluid, at 
ordinary temperatures. Potassium fuses at 186^ ; tin 
at 442° ; zinc at 778° ; silver at 1878° ; iron at 2786°; 
while some are infusible except by the heat of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. 

The metals are the best conductors of heat amongst 
the solid bodies ; but some transmit it much more 
readily than others : and in thus comparing them, purity 
of the metal has much inflaence, as a small quantity of 
an alloying metal much diminishes the power of con- 
duction. This £act may account for the differences in 
conducting power, shown between the numbers given 
by Despretz (an old experimenter), and those of later 
observers, as Calvert, Johnson, and others. The former 
estimating the power of gold as 1000, makes platinum 
981, silver 195, copper 180, iron 75, zinc 73, tin 64, 
and lead 36. Calvert and Johnson make silver the best 
conductor, and calling its power 1000, state gold to 
conduct with a power equal to 981 ; and then show how, 
by alloying the latter down to .991, its conducting power 
is reduced to 840. 

Metals conduct electricity, and this power is made 
extensively useful in the many thousand miles of metal- 
lic wires employed for the purpose of carrying electric 
currents over Europe and other quarters of the globe 
for telegraphic purposes. Davy, Becquerel, and others, 
have, at different times, estimated their power of con- 
duction ; and the following results have been arrived 
at by the latter experimenter. Assuming the number 
100 as the conducting power of silver, copper will be 
91.517, gold 64.96, cadmium 24.579, zinc 24.063, tin 
11014, iron 12.350, lead 8.277, platinum 7.933, and 
mercury 1.738. These numbers were fixed by ex- 
perimenting upon the metals at 32° F., but if they are 
examined at a higher temperature (212*^, for example), 
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great diminution takes place in conducting power, and 
that not uniformly, as some lose it much more in pro- 
portion than others, by thus raising temperatarei 
Again, purity of the metal is essential ; an impure metal 
(even slightly so) conducts much more imperfectly than - 
when chemically pure. Thus, Matthiesson shows in % 
late paper in the Phil. Trans. (Feb. 1861), that " pare 
copper conducts much better than any of its alloys." 

If the connection between the poles of a voltaio' 
battery be made by a wire, the current, by this con- 
duction, will pass freely ; but if such wire be too small 
for the quantity of electricity which has to pass through 
it, the impediment thus offered will be evinced by ^ 
wire becoming red hot. Hence, we have a means of 
determining roughly the relative conducting power of 
metals, by employing the same battery power upoa 
small, equal-sized wires of each, and then observing how 
long a portion can thus be heated. 

On the other hand, a wire may thus be made to indi- 
cate the quantity of electricity traversing a battery by 
the length the battery will be capable of rendering" 
incandescent. A striking way of showing the differ- 
ence between two metals in this power consists in 
making a compound wire of some 6 inches long, com- 
posed of alternate short lengths of platinum and silver; 
this, with a properly proportioned battery power, will 
show, while the current is passing, alternate red-hot 
platinum"^ links, with cool silver ones; the platinum 
being the worse conductor, offers such a check to the 
free passage of the electric current that it becomes red 
hot, while the good conducting power of the silver 
allows of its free transmission. 

The term "specific gravity" is synonymous with 
density, and the densest bodies in nature are found 
amongst the class Metals. Now by estimating the 
density of a metallic pnliotftnrte. ^e may often obtain 
some clue t rust here examine 

the methi 

The r be deaned to be 
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tbe weight of an aocnrate balk of aach bod; aa com- 
pared witb the same bulk of another; the latter brings 
some fit one chosen as a standard to which all other 
solids and fluids are so compared. For this purpose 
pare water is employed, and of a fixed temperature, 
viz, 60° Fahrenheit. Water has been adopted for the 
following reasons: First, it is always to be had ; sec- 
ondly, it is UDiform in composition; and, lastly, pos 
Ksaes certain available qualities which will be Been to 
be essential. Water then is called unity, or 1000. 



Fig. I. 




Now, sappose we have a fragment of metal, and desire 
to know ita specific gravity, the following is the pro- 
tteding : First, weigh the mass accurately in a delicate 
balance, and note the weight; next place under the 
same arm of the balance a gla.ssof distilled water at 60° 
temperature ; and from a small hook, which is generally 
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placed below the short hung pan, furnished to balances 
adapted to this operation, hang the metal by a fine 
horsehair, and allowing it to dip below the surfSace of 
the water, so as to be completely immersed; again 
weigh. It will now be found to weigh less than in air, 
and the difference between the two weighings will be 
exactly the weight of the bulk of water displaced by 
the solid ; in fact, we have accomplished the apparently 
impossible task of weighing a bulk of water mathe- 
matically equal to the bulk of the irregularly shaped 
piece of metal. 

Now haying obtained these two terms, viz., the 
weight of the metal and the weight of an equal bulk of 
water, it only remains to work out a question of pro- 
portion thus stated. As the weight of the bulk of 
water is to the specific gravity of water, so is the weight 
of the metal to its specific gravity. And, further, aa 
the middle term here is unity, it simplifies the question 
into dividing the weight of the metal by the weight of 
water. 

But giving an example will at once render this 
plain. Having a small fragment of metal to operate on, 
I weigh it, and find its weight is 92.71 grains ; then on 
suspending it in water, its weight is reduced to 80.01 
grains ; thus the loss, or 12.7 grains, is the weight of 
the water displaced. Then the following calci2ation 
gives the specific gravity required : — 



Weight 
of water. 


Sp. Grav. 
of water. 


Weight 
of metal. 


Sp. Gray, 
required. 


12.7 


: 1000 : 


: 92.71 


: 7.3 



But it is frequently required to obtain the specific 
gravity of bodies, which being in fragments, we are 
unable thus to suspend to the pan of a balance, but we 
may in such a case get the same data by employing a 
specific-gravity bottle, such p' " imonly used for 
fluids ; where, of utiye bulks are 

easily obtained reighing, thus 

doing away ^ "on. Now as 
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the bottles ordinarily sold are often not very well con- 
atnicted for their purpose, I will describe a good form ; 
when the reader may notiue one or two points npon 
which their efficiency much depends. 

A bottle ia blown of glass, and Fip. 2. 

for the purpose of experiments on 
solids it shoald not be too thin, for 
a balance may be employed in 
these cases capable of carrying 
some 2000 grains in each pan. It 
is best of a pear shape, and may 
be made to contain any quantity, 
as, for example, 250, 500, or 1000 
grains, bat the latter is the capaci ty 
most suitable to our purpose. Its 
neck should be large, viz., of about 
half an inch internal diameter, and 
fitted with a stopper formed out 
oi a piece of capillary tube, the 
Qpperand lower ends of this stopper being cupped out 
as in the drawing; the lower cup prevents any air 
being retained between the upper surface of the water 
and the stopper,* which is apt to be the case when it 
ia not so hollowed. The upper cup retains any of the 
water which may escape by expansion ; for as the com- 
plete fulness of the bottie is insured by putting in the 
stopper where the water is quite at the top of the neck, 
the excess is aqueezed out on stoppering, and so over- 
flowing, the outside of the bottle requires careful wiping, 
during which operation the temperature will in all 
probability be raised. Here, then, the upper cup comes 
into use to retain the fluid forced out by this expan- 
won. 

The adjustment is performed by the maker, who 
griods in the stopper to a point where, at a given tem- 
perature, exactly 1000 grains will be contained. But 

* Tha bottle is represented bb not quite full, in order to make 
fUioer the slukpe of the Btopper. 
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aa this is an operation reqniring much care and time, 
it should always be verified before first using it. Lastly, 
it should be supplied with a counterpoise weight, cor- 
responding exactly to the weight of the bottle, plus 
1000 grains of diatilled water. 

Now to take an example of the application of such a 
bottle to our purpose, let ua suppose it is desired to 
obtain the specific gravity of a form of silver amalgam, 
which is granular in texture. The bottle is first filled 
with water (previously brought as near as possible to 
60° F.), the temperature is then accurately adjusted by 
putting in a fine cylinder thermometer and stirring the 
fluid with its stem (an operation easy of performance 
from the width of the neck of the bottle), till correct, 
then, after warming up by a vessel of hot water, or 
cooling down, the stopper is put in so as to retain its 
exact quantity of water. 

Next, a carefully weighed portion of the amalgam is 
put into the bottle, and the stopper again inserted; 
after which the overflow water, caused by this intro- 
duction, ia quickly and well wiped off. It then has to 
be weighed against its counterpoise, having first veri 
fied its temperature, and it will of course be found that 
weights have to be added beyond the counterpoise, but 
less than the weight of metal put in. The difference 
between the present added weight, and the previous 
one of the amalgam, will of course give the weight of 
the bulk of water, equivalent to that of the body under 
examination. Lastly, the remaining steps of the ope- 
ration are precisely the same as in the one first de- 
scribed. 

In both of the operations detailed it is necessary to 
employ a balance, but we will examine a third, where 
this instrument may be dispensed with, by the employ- 
ment of the gravimeter for the purpose of obtaining 
these weighings. 

The gr&raHMnjmBists ea^ciitiaily of a hollow ball 
capableoftfH^^H^^gMnd furnished with a lower 
and uppertdP^E^^I^^^^^^ foc^d of a slender 
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wire baving a zero line marked upon it If made aa 
free as possible from Bources of error, it should be of 
a bulk which, im- 
mersed in water at Fig- 3. 
60° up to this stem 
liae, would displace 
exactly lOOOgrainaof 

that fluid ; while the 

ftctaal weight of the 

lastrameDt should be 

VW) grains, conse- 

qoentlj, to sink it in 

water to the stem 

mark, it would be re- 

qaiute to pat weights 

unoaating to 300 

^ins into the upper 

dish. It is evident, 

then, that we have 

liere the means of ac- 

tnally weighing any 

substance amountiag 

to not more than 300 

grains in weight, by 

patting it into the 

upper dish, and add- 

ingweighta till the in- 
strument is brought 
down toitazeromark, 
when, by deducting 
their amount from 
the 300 grains, requi- 
site so to sink it, the weight of the solid is obtained. 

But let us work out the first example given by 
means of the gravimeter. Suppose the portion of 
metal mentioned at page 35 be taken ; let it be placed 
in the upper dish, and the instrument then be floated 
in a capacions glass vessel of distilled water at 60" F., 
aa shown in the drawing. It will then be found that, 
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in order to sink the gravimeter to zero, weights to 
the amount of 207.29 grains must be added. Now 
thia, deducted from 300 ^ 92,71, the weight found be- 
fore by the balaoce. The mass of metal is thea 
removed, placed iu the lower dish, and the instrument 
immersed as before, when a second addition of weights 
will be required, viz., of 12.7 grains; this, then, is the 
weight of water displaced. And, lastly, having ob- 
tained these terms, it only remains to calculate the 
result, as in the former operation. 

The temperature 60° F. is now almost universally 
employed as the standard temperature at which all 
specific gravity should be taken; and when it is re- 
membered that ail bodies expand by heat, and that in 
greater proportion as their density decreases, it will 
be evident that much care is required to insure accu- 
racy in the temperature of the water, as a given bulk 
will weigh considerably less, if we raise its temperature 
even but a few degrees. 

The metals have been divided, dependent on their 
specific gravities, into two classes, viz., heavy and light 
Thus all the metals of our first class, as also those of 
the first and second orders of the second class, have 
specific gravities ranging from 5.3 to 21.5; hence these 
have been called heavy metals ; while, on the other 
hand, the specific gravities of the remainder, being 
from 0.59S to 6.0, have given them the title of light 
metals. 

The specific gravities of the principal metals are here 
giveu, but it must be remembered that these are sub- 
ject to variation, dependent upon the mechanical con- 
dition of the metal; and as an extreme example of this, 
may be given Dr. Wollaston's estimates of platinum 
under its various stages of manufacture. 
Cake Platinum, when from the press . . 10,0 
Platinum after contraction by heat, but before 

forging 17.0 to 17.7 

After forging, wbBa||atf|MBHa^cture . 21.25 
After drBwj|MH|H^^^^^^^^HIill|^- ^1.5 
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Specific Gravities of some of the Principal Metals. 


Platinum . .-21.50 


Cobalt . . . 8.96 


Gold . 


. 19.34 


Nickel . 


. 8.82 


Uranium 


. 18.4 


Iron 


. 7.84 


Mercury . 


. 13.59 


Tin 


. 7.30 


Palladium 


. 11.80 


Zinc 


. 7.00 


Lead 


. 11.35 


Antimony 


. 6.71 


Silver 


. 10.53 


Aluminium . 


. 2.60 


Bismuth . 


. 9.80 


Potassium 


. 0.86 


Copper . 


. 8.93 


Lithium . 


. 0.593 


Cadmiam 


. 8.60 







It has just now been stated, that some clue may 
often be obtained to the composition of an alloy by 
taking its specific gravity ; and although, in many 
cases, mixtures of metals of different densities may 
give a mean specific gravity varying just in proportion 
as the lighter or heavier component predominates, yet 
the law does not universally hold good ; for, in some 
cases, where we fuse metals together, we get expansion 
of the alloy, and in others contraction. 

In such cases, of course, the specific gravity would 
not indicate composition. But there are many where 
we may make use of it ; for example, in mixtures of 
gold and silver, or gold, silver, and copper — the usual 
constituents of gold coin and plate. Suppose such a 
mixture be examined, and the specific gravity found 
to be about 18.4. With the previous knowledge that 
standard gold consists of 22 parts of pure gold com- 
bined with 2 parts of alloy, and, further, that the 
specific gravities of gold, silver, and copper are some- 
where about 19.25, 10.47, and 8.89, respectively, we 
should, by a simple calculation, discover that the alloy 
was standard gold : or, similarly, if it was found to 
be only about 16.8, we should know that it was 18- 
carat gold ; that is, gold containing 18 parts of pure 
gold, with 6 parts of alloy. But, of course, such esti- 
mates can only be used as mere approximations to 
composition, and must be taken in connection with 
other physical appearances influencing the judgment 
of the operator in such cases. 

4* 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMBINING PROPERTIES OF THE 

METALS. 

The term "chemical affinity" is given to a force ex- 
isting in bodies, disposing them to unite with each 
other, and form new compounds; and it will be neces- 
sary to draw a line between cases of true chemical 
combination and those of simple mixture ; the former 
being the method by which the metals commonly 
unite with non-metallic elements, the latter when they 
are combined amongst themselves, as in the formation 
of alloys; although true chemical combination does 
sometimes take place in the latter cases. If spirit be 
added to water, it can be done in any proportion, and 
the resulting mixture will, as regards chemical and 
physical properties, be a mean of the two components ; 
that is to say, it will partake of the characters of both, 
those of one or other predominating, just as one or 
other may have been in excess. 

This is true of solids and liquids, or of solid bodies 
like the metals, when united by liquefying them. For 
instance, if gold and silver be fused together, or gold 
and silver be dissolved in the fluid mercury, the same 
remarks as to a kind of equalization of sensible pro- 
perties generally hold good ; such combinations being 
ones of simple mixture, wherein true chemical union 
does not really come into play. Although it must be 
admitted that, in the case of bodies mixing, or of one 
dissolving in another, such mixture la due to what 
chemists term an affip— ' ' Setween them. Thus 
we may a" ^^^^ bwt 
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bere this affinity is so feeble that an exceedingly small 
proportion will be dissolved ; while, on the other hand, 
if we employ alcohol in place of the water, a vety 
large quantity of the solid will be taken into solution. 
Then, if water be subsequently added to such a solu- 
tion, the spirit is said to have a greater affinity for 
water than for the camphor; and this fact will be 
evidenced by the separation of the camphor again in 
the solid form. 

True chemical combination is the result of the high- 
est form of attraction existing between bodies of dis- 
similar characters; and, indeed, the greater this dis- 
nmilarity, the stronger this attraction appears to be 
exercised : and the new compound is always marked 
by an entire change, not only of its chemical relations, 
bat also of its physical characters. In the latter 
respect, great alteration of color and density is the most 
remarkable. 

But a few examples will illustrate these points. 

In the air we breathe, there is a necessity that the 
elements of which it is composed should be easily 
separable; hence they are held together as a simple 
mixture of the two gases, 21 parts of oxygen being 
mixed with 79 of nitrogen per cent., and the resulting 
compound is a colorless, elastic, gaseous body, which 
has the characters of each of its constituents ; those of 
the one being modified in force by the presence of the 
other. Hence the act of respiration suffices to rob 
such a mixture of oxygen, and in the air expired we 
could not only discover this, but that the oxygen so 
removed had been chemically combined in separate 
portions with carbon and hydrogen, and so carbonic 
acid, and water formed. 

But these same two elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
may be indirectly brought into true chemical combina- 
tion in several proportions, when compounds very 
different in properties to either constituent are ob- 
tained. Thus, if we distil nitrate of potassa with sul- 
phuric acid, we obtain a compound of the elements 
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under consideration, bat in the form of one of the 
most corrosive acid liquids known, and which, if ex- 
amined, would be found to consist of 74 parts of oxygen 
with 26 of nitrogen per cent., associated with 14 parts 
of water ; and although this water is necessary to the 
existence of the acid under ordinary circumstances, 
vet it may be obtained free from it ; and, when this 
has been effected, we get a simple chemical compound 
of two gaseous bodies, in the form of a transparent^ 
colorless crystal. 

Suppose a piece of coppQr be digested in some of 
the liquid acid mentioned : chemical action is set up, 
and, under the influence of the affinity of the metal 
for oxygen, a portion of the acid will be decomposed 
to oxidize the former. The oxide of copper so formed 
will immediately enter into combination with some un« 
decomposed acid, producing a salt of copper ; and this 
may be crystallized out in deep blue crystals, which 
have no character in common either with the acid or 
the metallic oxide constituting them. 

During the solution of the metal, the remaining 
elements of the decomposed portion of the acid escape 
as a colorless gas, composed of 53 parts of oxygen 
with 47 of nitrogen ; but this, again, has so great an 
affinity for oxygen, that it takes sufficient from the air, 
into which it escapes, to bring the relative percentage 
proportions of oxygen and nitrogen to 79 and 30 — a 
compound existing as a red gas, having strong acid 
properties. 

The action taking place in the formation of all true 
chemical compounda is exerted between the ultimate 
particles or atoms of the constituents, hence these must 
be in condition of close contact. This is sufficiently 
effected in some cases by mechanical separation ; in 
others, by the solution of one or both. Thus, if we 
heat a mass of copper, its surface becomes oxidized by 
the air, and, after this, action ceases ; but if copper be 
taken in a finely divided state, and then but slightly 
raised in temperatai^ -*oid oxidation is eflFected, the 
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metal often exhibiting the energy of the union by in- 
candescence : the increased amount of action set up in 
the latter case, being entirely due to the fine state of 
division of the metal, affording close contact between 
the particles of the acting bodies. 

An alkaline carbonate (that of soda, for example) 
may be intimately mixed with finely -powdered citric 
acid, and no change will be effected ; but if the mixture 
be dissolved in water, the particles are brought into 
iDtimate contact by solution, and violent action is at 
once set up, the alkaline carbonate decomposed, its 
acid being set free in a gaseous form, and a new com- 
pound of the soda and citric acid results. 

Chemical affinity may be assisted by the influence 
of heat, light, or electricity, as the following examples 
will demonstrate : — 

First. An illustration or two as to heat. If a stream 
of coal-gas be allowed to flow from an ordinary burner 
into the air, it will mix unchanged with the latter, as 
evidenced by the odor of the diffused gas. But if the 
heat of a flame be brought to the jet, its affinity for 
oxygen of the air is at once suflSciently exalted to cause 
combination, after which the heat accompanying the 
chemical action suffices to maintain it, and portions of 
carbon combine with oxygen to form carbonic acid, 
while the hydrogen of the gas, also with oxygen, forms 
water; and if there be any sulphur accidentally pre- 
sent in it, this in like manner will, assisted by the 
water present, form sulphuric acid. The simple rais- 
ing of temperature thus upsets the balance of affinity, 
which results in a new series of compounds. 

Again : If zinc be heated in a crucible to about 773° 
it fuses, but remains unchanged ; but if the terapera- 
tnre be' raised a few degrees, the vapor of zinc at 
once enters into combination with oxygen derived 
from the air; and the chemical change so produced 
upon the metal is evidenced by copious evolution of 
light, and also a dense white cloud, produced by the 
powder of oxide of zinc, which continues to be formed. 
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Secondly. As to the effect of light The formation 
of hydrochloric acid under its influence may be given ; 
as an example. If we mix equal volumes of chlorine r 
and hydrogen gases, and keep them in the dark, no |- 
action will take place; but if they be exposed to the -^ 
sun's rays, chemical union ensues, and so energetically 
as to produce a considerable explosion, and the mix- 
ture combines chemically, forming an intensely acid| 
but colorless gas. 

Thirdly. The various methods now in use for reduc- 
ing metals from their solutions for electro-metallnrgic 
pur[K)8Cs may be given as examples of the effect of 
electrical currents upon aflinity ; and a yet more sim- 
ple illustration is afforded by the decomposition of 
water. If we slightly acidulate some water, so as to 
render it a good conductor of the electric current, and 
then bring the terminal wires or poles of a voltaic 
arrangement into it, we at once upset the ordinary 
aflinity of each particle of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
(composing each atom of water) for each other; but, 
at the same time, the aiBnities become exalted between 
adjacent particles of the opposite gases, so that, by 
this, each atom of hydrogen will, as it were, move in 
one direction, whilst each atom of oxygen passes in 
the opposite ; the result of which transfer of affinity is 
xnanifested by the appearance of a free and uncombined 
particle of oxygen at one pole, and a similar one of 
hydrogen at the other. 

Now, it will be seen by the above examples (analyti- 
cal as well as synthetical) that chemical affinity is a 
force exerted between the ultimate particles of matter; 
secondly, that by its influence, new combinations of 
elements are produced, which bear no relation to their 
constituents, either physically or chemically ; and, 
thirdly, that this action is one totally distinct from or- 
dinary affinity, as shown in oases of mixture, the solu- 
tion of ^alts, formation of alloys, &c. 

By synthetical operations are meant those whereby 
new compounds are built up; and by analytical, 
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those of decomposition, or breaking up of existing 
compounds. 

The working out of these two classes of changes is 
controlled by certain fixed and definite laws ; and, for 
the consideration of metallurgic operations, it may 
suffice to elucidate the two leading ones. 

The first is, that all chemical compounds are perfectly 
definite in their nature and constitution^ and that the ratio 
of their elements is constant. 

The second, that the combining quantity of a compound 
is the sum of the combining quantity of its constituents. 

Now as to the first law. The combining quantities 
of all simple bodies may be expressed by proportional 
numbers; and, in this country, the combining number 
of hydrogen is called 1, or unity : hence, by experi- 
ment, oxygen would be found to be 8, and sulphur 16. 
Bat, in place of this series, in some places one is em- 
ployed where oxygen is called 100; hence sulphur 
would be 200 (being double the number of oxygen), 
and hydrogen (one-eighth) would be exactly 12.6. 

It was formerly argued by Dr. Frout that, taking 
hydrogen as unity, all other bodies possessed numbers 
which were simple multiples (by a whole number) of 
the former; and Professor Daniell used justly to go so 
far as to say that, as the errors of experiment are often 
in excess of the fractions of equivalent numbers, we 
might, in ordinary operations, employ the nearest whole 
number as the equivalent of a body. As from time 
to time, however, accurate research has thrown doubt 
upon this hypothesis of simple multiples, the matter 
has been constantly discussed, and lately seems to be 
set at rest by the elaborate and accurate researches of 
Stas upon the equivalents of certain bodies. In these, 
he operated upon their compounds by several different 
processes, and yet obtained in all cases precisely the 
same results as to fractional quantities over and above 
the whole number. And, moreover, these results were 
obtained by very delicate operations upon large quan- 
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titieSi whereby the fractions were rendered more nota- 
ble and trustworthy. 

The term '^ equivalent" is applied to these numbers, 
and it is peculiarly expressive : for we shall see that 
the combining quantity, or number of one, is just 
equivalent to that of another, and, in forming new 
combinations, must be substituted for it. 

It is here worthy of note that some elements have 
precisely the same combining number. Thus platinum 
and iridium are each 98.66. Again, cobalt and nickel 
are 29.5 ; and, when this is so, there is always corre- 
sponding analogy in chemical bearings or relations. 

But, to apply these laws to examples already given. 
In forming water, 1 part of hydrogen must be united 
with 8 parts of oxygen, and, according to the second 
law, these will form 9 parts of water (by weight); 
hence the combining number of water is 9. 

Again: In forming oxide of copper, 8 parts of- 
oxygen, or 1 equivalent, will be combined with 81.7 
of copper ; hence the equivalent of oxide of copper is 
39.7. Then, in the formation of nitric acid, 1 equiva- 
lent of nitrogen, 14, is combined with 5 of oxygen 
(5x8=40), to form 54 parts of nitric acid ; and thus 
an equivalent of dry nitrate of copper would have the 
combining number of 39.7 + 54=93.7; but the crys- 
tals spoken of contain 6 equivalents of water, or 
6x9=54; therefore the equivalent of crystallized 
nitrate of copper is 93.7+54=147.7. 

Again : If we wished to form chloride of copper by 
acting upon oxide of copper by hydrochloric acid, the 
8 of oxygen of the 39.7 (oxide of copper) would com- 
bine with the 1 of hydrogen of the 36.5 (hydrochloric 
acid), and form 9 of water ; while the 35.5 of chlorine 
would take the 31.7 of copper, and produce an equiva- 
lent of chloride of copper =67.2. 

In these examples combinations of single equivalents 
have been given generally. Where, however, an ele- 
ment combines in more than one proportional, it must 
be in multiples of the combining number. Thus, in 
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the combinations of lead and oxygen, we have first 

one where 2 equivalents of lead, or 2075 parts, are 

combined with 1 equivalent, or 8 of oxygen ; next, an 

oxide where 1 equivalent, or 103.6 of lead, unites with 

1 equivalent, or 8 of oxygen. Then one where 1 of 

lead, or 103.6, is combined with 2 of oxygen, or 16 ; 

and, lastly, one where 3 of lead, or 310.8 parts, are 

united with 4 of oxygen, or 32 parts. 

In conclusion, and as another example, which may 
be carried on to more complex combinations, let us 
examine a portion of ordinary iron pyrites. If we 
analy;5ed 100 parts of this, we should find it composed 
of about 46 parts of iron to 54 of sulphur. Now this 
is in the ratio of 28 parts, or 1 equivalent of iron, to 
32 parts, or 2 equivalents of sulphur ; hence we say 
it is a bisulphide of iron, and its equivalent is 60. 

If bisulphide of iron be broken up and exposed to 
air and moisture, and subsequently digested in water, 
the water, on filtration and evaporation, would afi:brd 
green crystals. This salt is formed under the influence 
of moisture and exposure to air, by the union of oxygen 
gas derived from the air, not only with the iron con- 
verting it into oxide of iron, but also with the sulphur 
forming sulphuric acid. Hence, on analysis, the fol- 
lowing changes would be found to have taken place : 
*Each 16 parts of sulphur would have appropriated 24 
parts (or 3 equivalents) of oxygen, and so formed 40 
parts, or 1 equivalent of sulphuric acid. 

Then each equivalent, or 28 parts of iron, by taking 
1 equivalent, or 8 of oxygen, becomes 1 equivalent, 
or 36 parts of oxide of iron. Next, the 40 of sulphuric 
acid, with the 36 of oxide of iron, form 76 parts of 
sulphate of iron: but, further, the existence of the 
salt requires 63 parts, or 7 equivalents of water ; hence 
the equivalent of crystallized sulphate of iron is 76 
+ 63 = 139. 

Thus much of these laws must have been discussed 
We, for they form the very basis of all chemical and 
metallurgic operations. Indeed, in the simplest ope- 
5 
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rations of analysis, our discrimination of anknown 
constituents is founded upon the preknown physical 
changes of color, form, and the like, we are able to 
produce, supposing certain substances are present; 
while our calculations, in all examinations of quantities, 
are founded entirely upon the certainty of these lawa 
For example, if a portion of the salt described be din- 
solved in water, and a small quantity of potass or any 
alkali added, the clear liquid is immediately filled 
with a dense, dirty, green precipitate, which would 
soon, by exposure, become actually rusty. This would 
evidence to the inquirer the presence of iron, which 
would be further proved by the addition of some ferro- 
cyanide of potassium to another portion of such a solu- 
tion ; it being known that with iron present Prussian 
blue is always formed on such addition. 

Then, supposing it was desired to learn the actual 
quantity of iron and of sulphuric acid in the salt just 
referred to, it may readily be done by separating first 
one and then the other, in solid weighable states, by 
the addition of certain reagents which would convert 
each into other and insoluble compounds. 

Then, as the constitution of all chemical combinations 
is perfectly definite in the ratio of these constituents, 
we have only thus to learn the accurate weight of the 
new forms we have given the iron and sulphuric acid 
in their new compounds, when we can arrive with 
certainty at the weight of their constituents. 

Before passing from this part of the subject, a few 
words must be said with regard to nomenclature. 

The metals themselves have received names in a 
somewhat arbitrary manner ; some names, still in use, 
have been handed down to us from early ages, their 
origin being unknown; others are based upon some 
peculiar and distinctive property, either of the metal 
itself, or of the ore whence it is obtained; and i 
generally terminate in the syllable um. 

Thus the name Barium is derived from jSo- 
from the great density of its compounds ; ar * 
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from x^wfta, color, becaase all preparations containing 
the latter are distinguished by strong, decided colors. 
Copper derives its name from the island of Cyprus, 
whence it was first obtained. 

Again, some metals, as Nickel and Cobalt, have re- 
ceived names more in the nature of epithets. Thus 
Kobold, an evil spirit, suggested to the German miners 
the name of cobalt; as the metal was found in other 
workings, and being at the time useless, its occurrence 
was looked upon as a bad omen. Nickel, also, was so 
called from its similarity in appearance to copper, caus- 
ing them to attempt the extraction of copper from it. 

Where the metals are united with non-metallic ele- 
ments to form binary compounds, the names of both 
constituents are retained, the non-metallic one generally 
terminating with the syllable ide. Thus, when oxygen 
and iron combine, we say an oxide of iron is produced ; 
when sulphur and copper, a sulphide of copper; or, 
when chlorine with mercury, a chloride of mercury ; 
and so forth. 

But the non-metallic elements (as, indeed, the metals 
themselves), in uniting with oxygen, form two classes 
of compounds ; and viewed as to their further combi- 
nation to form the more complex ones called salts, the 
first class are said to possess basic or alkaline proper- 
ties, and the second acid ones. Thus, the first includes 
alkalies, alkaline earths, and oxides proper. The sec- 
ond, or acids, take their name from that of the body 
whence they are formed, but assume a terminal vary- 
ing according to the amount of oxygen contained ; that 
is to say, in those cases where more than one acid is 
formed from the same substance, by its appropriating 
different proportions of oxygen. Thus, 1 equivalent 
of arsenic unites with 3 of oxygen to form arsenious 
acid; a second combination of the same elements in the 
proportions of 1 equivalent to 5 giving arsenic acid ; 
these terminations being used, just as in the case of 
sulphur or phosphorus, which, united with different 
proportions of oxygen, form, with the smaller quanti- 
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ties, phosphoroas and sulphuroas acids, but, in the ^ 
higher degrees of oxygenation, phosphoric and sulpha- i 
ric acids respectively. 

Some metals may form, with oxygen, compounds of r 
either class. Thus antimony, with its lowest proper- :i 
tion of oxygen (where 1 equivalent of antimony unites : 
with 8 equivalents of oxygen), forms teroxide of anti- J 
mony ; next, where 2 equivalents of antimony take 8 Zi 
of oxygen, antimonious acid is produced; while the ^: 
compound of 1 of antimony with 5 of oxygen (the : 
highest degree of oxidation of the metal), gives anti- : 
roonic acid. 

In the designation of these binary compounds of non- 
metallic with metallic elements, affixes, derived from 
the Greek and Latin, are used, which serve to indicate 
their composition. Where a metal unites with only 1 
equivalent of oxygen or chlorine, for example, we term 
the compound resulting simply a chloride or an oxide 
of the metal; but, if more than one such compound 
exists, we then call the one where single equivalents 
are combined a protoxide, or protochloride. Next, the 
highest degree of oxidation, or chlorination, is ex- 
pressed by the prefix per, whatever this degree may 
be; whilst intermediate states are said to be sesqui- 
oxides, binoxides, or teroxides, and the like ; all these 
clearly expressing the number of equivalents of oxygen 
united with each equivalent of metal. But, as has just 
been remarked, a percompound being simply the high- 
est degree, it may mean any one of the above, so long 
as it really is a compound where the largest amount 
possible is united with the metal, the exception to this 
being only certain metallic acids. It may be just 
noticed here that the term sesqui, implying one and a 
half, is explained by saying that two equivalents of 
the metal are united to three of the metalloid, by which 
explanation the anpmaly of speaking of half equivalents 
or half atoms is avoided. 

Passing to the more complex combinations of metallic 
salts, the same endeavor to express composition by 
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nomenclatare is made. The terminations otis and tc, 
of the acids, are converted into ite and ate, respectively. 
Thus we speak of arsenite, or arseniate, of potass, or of 
sulphite, or sulphate, of lead, omitting the word oxide, 
although such salts are actually form^ by union of the 
acid with the oxide of the metal (not with the metal 
itself). If the true composition were expressed by the 
name, we should say sulphate of oxide of lead in the 
last example ; but the omission has become an estab- 
lished custom — no doubt founded upon the law of these 
binary compounds uniting only with bodies of similar 
constitution. 

But where different 3alts may result from the union 
of the same acid with oxides of the same metal of dif- 
ferent degrees, it is customary to put the oxide prefix 
before the acid. Thus, when we speak of a protosul- 
phate of iron, we mean a sulphate of the protoxide ; 
and so, if we wished to designate the sulphate of the 
protoxide, we should call it persulphate of iron. 

The above remarks aflFord an argument in favor of 
the free use of symbolic expressions and formulae; as 
although, in the cases above given, the terms are toler- 
ably expressive, yet they may be misunderstood, espe- 
cially in the case of the more complex forms. Thus 
the formula Fe^Oj, SSOj + 9 HO expresses most per- 
fectly and concisely the salt last spoken of, describing 
also a state in which it is at times found native in 
combination with water. 



5^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMBINATIONS OF METALS WITH THE NON-MKTALUC 

ELEMENTS. 

The metals have generally a very strong tendency 
for nnion with the non-metallic elements, and so form 
binary compounds with them, a simple body thus com- 
bining with a simple one. The classes of oxides, chlo- 
rides, sulphides, &c., are produced in this way; and of 
these the first class, viz., the oxides, forms the most 
considerable and important one. 

Some metals by heating, with free exposure to air, 
at once lose their metallic character, and assume that 
of an earthy-looking mass; such was called, in old 
times, the "calx" of a metal, whence arose the term 
calcination; the change effected by the operation being 
really oxidation, by combination of 'the metal with 
oxygen abstracted from the air. 

Their affinity for oxygen varies much in amount; 
in some it is so powerful that they can only be pre- 
served in the metallic state by immersion in a men- 
struum which contains no oxygen, or else by sealing 
them in glass tubes with as little air as possible, simple 
contact with air sufficing to oxidize them. Thus potas- 
sium and sodium are kept in mineral naphtha, a body 
composed of hydrogen and carbon only, and yet, even 
under these favorable conditions, their surface will 
slowly oxidize. 

A striking illustration of their affinity for oxygen 
is afforded by throwi notaasium upon the sur- 

face of a bMP* ^^ *ho water, 

upon ^^ ^s the 
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heat attending combination, tbat the hydrogen set free 
is inflamed, and burns with a flame colored violet by 
the metal, which is volatilized by the heat generated. 

A second class will be slowly and quietly oxidized 
by exposure to air, especially if it contain the least 
trace of moisture; but, in these cases, the action is, of 
course, superficial, and hence the newly-formed oxide 
will act as a protection to the metal below it, by pre- 
venting subsequent free action of the air. 

Thus lead or iron becomes superficially rusted or 
tarnished, and this surface removed, the same action 
will again be carried on. Many of these oxidize very 
readily upon fusion, and from such the separation of 
oxygen is a task of some difiiculty. Thus lead may 
be entirely converted into oxide; and zinc, when 
heated somewhat above its fusing point, will manifest 
the intensity of combination by actual combustion, the 
oxide being thrown off as white fumes. Some metals 
are thus combustible; and, indeed, in most cases, their 
combustion merely depends upon sufiiciently powerful 
means being employed to effect it. For we may burn 
iron in very considerable mass, if we first heat it, and 
then throw a jet of oxygen gas upon it. Thus the 
whole will be converted into oxide. 

There is yet a class of metals which cannot be made 
to combine directly with oxygen, and, moreover, whose 
oxides, when obtained by secondary means, may have 
their oxygen easily separated by heat alone. 

Many metallic oxides are found in nature, and con- 
stitute principal ores of their respective metals. Thus 
brown iron ore is an oxide, and tin, manganese, and 
chromium, with several others, are obtained from their 
respective oxides. 

There are four methods of artificially forming them. 
First. The heating of a metal, in air or in oxygen gas, 
suffices to convert it into an oxide, and, in this way, 
some oxides so formed may be converted into others 
of higher grades. But this plan is chiefly applicable 
to form oxides which are fusible or volatile. The or- 
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dinary red lead of commerce is so formed; lead is first 
heated, without allowing it to fuse; thus a protoxide 
is produced. This is then exposed to a temperature 
of 600°, a current of air being at the same time thrown 
upon its surface, whereby an additional quantity of 
oxygen is absorbed, under the influence of the slight 
increase of temperature, which changes the whole into 
the beautiful red pigment. 

Second. If we heat the nitrate or carbonate of a 
metal to redness, the acid will be evolved and the 
oxide left. By thus exposing the white carbonate of 
lead to heat, its color soon changes to a lemon yellow; 
and, on examination, it would be found to have been 
deprived of its acid, and a protoxide left. 

Again, the best method of forming oxide of copper 
consists in acting upon the metal by nitric acid, and so 
obtaining a nitrate; then, by drying and heating to 
redness, the oxide will remain. In this case, the metal 
is oxidized by decomposition of some of the acid in 
forming the nitrate, and the subsequent isolation of the 
oxide is simply (as before remarked) caused by the 
evolution of tJie acid of the salt, under the influence of 
the heat to which it is exposed. 

In the case of some metals so acted upon by nitric 
acid, we do not get the subsequent formation of a salt 
carried on, and the oxide remains suspended as a 
powder in the undecomposed acid. But such a result 
depends really upon the newly-formed oxide having 
acid properties. Hence, by means of nitric acid, some 
metals, as tin and antimony, may be converted into 
acids. 

But, in oxidizing metals by the addition of some 
other acids, the acid itself remains unchanged, and the 
oxygen, in such a case, is derived from the water asso- 
ciated with it. For example, if zinc be put into dilute 
sulphuric acid, the metal, under the force of affinity, 
decomposes the water, whose oxygen converts the 
former into oxide of zinc; thi^ *- "*"*^n seized by the 
sulphario acid, and sulphate "nned. 
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Thirdly. A constant means of obtaining the oxides 
of the metals in the laboratory consists in dissolving a 
metallic salt in water, and then adding an alkali to the 
solution. The latter, by superior affinity for the acid, 
abstracts it, and the metallic oxide is precipitated. 
Thus, if some crystals of sulphate of zinc be dissolved, 
and potash be added, the potash takes the sulphuric 
acid forming sulphate of potash, while the oxide of 
zinc, set free, falls to the bottom, in union, however, 
with some of the water as a hydrate. This water may, 
however, generally be expelled by heat, although, in 
some cases, with difficulty. In others, it will be driven 
off at the temperature of boiling water, or even under 
that. Thus oxide of copper is precipitated as a green 
flocculent hydrate by potash; but the mere boiling of 
the precipitate suffices to dehydrate it, rendering it 
black and pulverulent. 

To the above methods we may add, fourthly, one 
by which the acid oxides are formed, viz., deflagration 
with nitre. Thus, if antimony be so treated with nitrate 
of potash, it will become converted into antimonic acid, 
but, at the same time, combine' with potassa of the 
nitrate decomposed. 

When we speak of reducing a metallic oxide, we 
mean the separation of the oxygen, and the restoration 
of the metal to a reguline state. 

This is effected, in the case of the noble metals, by 
the simple application of heat. Thus, heating oxide 
of gold or silver, or platinum, to a very moderate de- 
gree, will leave a clean brilliant mass of the metal. 

Next, there exists a class rather more difficult to 
reduce, which, in addition to heat, require some body 
to be employed which, by its affinity for oxygen, shall 
assist in its abstraction. Thus the formation of oxide 
of lead was just now spoken of, by means of heating 
the carbonate. Now, if we continued the heat, all we 
should effect by it would be, either the fusion of the 
oxide, or else its conversion into an oxide of higher 
degree. But if a small quantity of charcoal (or carbon) 
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be added, the latter will at once abstract the ozygea 
for its own conversion into carbonic acid, and metallic 
lead will be set free. 

On the large scale, this operation is generally per^ 
formed in a refractory clay crucible, which is filled 
with a mixture composed of the oxide to be reduced^ 
and charcoal powder. Sometimes, instead of forming 
such a mixture, the oxide is put by itself into a cru- 
cible, which has previously been thickly lined with gl 
coating of charcoal, which latter furnishes the carboa 
as the operation proceeds. 

An essential addition, in thene cases, is that of a 
body termed a flux (a little borax, for example), which 
is strewed over the surface of the mixture before the 
operation is commenced. This enters into fusion before 
the reduction begins ; and as soon as it does commenoe, 
and small grains of metal are set free, they are sur- 
rounded and kept clean by this flux, and so enabled 
to flow together in a compact button or mass. This 
is aided by the evolution of carbonic acid formed, which 
keeps up a constant circulation, assisting the clean 
globules to come together, their union being finally 
completely brought about by a few gentle taps of the 
crucible on removing it from the fire. Metals so re- 
duced generally contain traces of carbon, and even of 
boron from the borax used. 

A class of oxides, to which the foregoing treatment 
is not applicable, may be very elegantly reduced by 
placing them in a glass tube, heating it red hot, and 
then passing a current of quite dry hydrogen gas over 
them. A large two -necked bottle is fitted up in the 
usual way for the evolution of hydrogen. This has 
its delivery-tube passed into a tube filled with frag- 
ments of chloride of calcium, for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the moisture which may be carried over with 
the gas; to the other end of this drying tube is con- 
nected the tube which is to hold the metallic oxide 
(generally in a bulb blown upon this). The gas-bottle 
shoald "^P ^ so as to aftbrd 
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{teady supply, and the cbloride of calcium tube 
»uld be long and well filled. Tn operating, after the 
I has completely driven out the air in the apparatus, 
it is applied to the bulb containing the oxide, and 

Fig. 4. 




its reduction will be brought about. The gas must 
kept up in a good stream, so as to drive out the 
;ery vapor formed by the decomposition. Here the 
Irogen takes the oxygen of the oxide, and water is 
ned, while the metal is set free. All metals whoso 
lity for oxygen is lower than that of iron may be 
s reduced ; indeed, oxide of iron may itself be so 
.ted; but, in this instance, these affinities are just 
meed : for, on the other hand, if we heat a quantity 
ron filings in a glass tube, and then pass the vapor 
¥ater over them, we get the water decomposed, its 
gen oxidizes the iron, and its hydrogen is evolved. 
8 a fact worthy of notice here, that almost all metals 
•educible by hydrogen may also be reduced by the 

distillation of their oxalates. Carbonic acid, and 
letimes water, is given off* from the decomposition 
;he oxalic acid, and the metal in a pulverulent state 
eft. 

n the case of metals whose affinity for oxygen is 
ater than that of those reducible by the above 
uis we have a powerful method in the use of a 
and metal whose affinity for oxygen exceeds that of 

one we wish to reduce. Thus, if we heat potash 
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very strongly in contact with iron, we reduce the 
former, and set free potassium in the state of vapor, 
which may be condensed into the metallic state. Bat^ 
in these cases, temperature has much control over the 
course of affinities. For, if we, on the other hand, 
mix oxide of iron with potassium, and heat gently, we 
have the iron deoxidized and potash formed. 

Some oxides will be reduced by heating with sul- 
phur. Thus the latter is oxidized, and passes off as 
sulphurous acid, while the metal is set free. Chlorine 
acts upon some few, but, in place of actual reduction, 
the metal is converted into its chloride. But the gas 
must be dry. 

Lastly, there are metals whose affinity for oxygen is 
so strong as only to be overcome by tbe force of the 
galvanic current, and there are few bodies which can 
resist its decomposing influence. The sine qud non, 
however, being that, in order to decompose them, they 
must (to a certain extent, at least) be soluble in water. 
The most simple exhibition of this force is made in 
taking a metallic solution, as of a salt of copper, for 
example, and plunging into it a strip of clean iron. 
The latter, having a greater affinity for oxygen than 
the copper has, begins at once to be acted upon, and 
to be dissolved, especially if the solution be slightly 
acid. The iron is oxidized at the expense of the oxide 
of copper of the copper salt, and the oxide of iron so 
formed is in turn taken by the acid set free, the re- 
duced copper being deposited at the point of action, 
viz., the surface of the iron dissolving ; and this would 
go on until all the copper was reduced and removed 
from the solution and replaced by iron. And, more- 
over, the changes would take place in equivalent pro- 
portions, and so, for every 31.7 parts of copper redooed^ 
28 parts of iron would be taken into solution, 
trical action has much to do with this. T' 
acidity of the solution first determines the 
the iron, and the moment the least fil"' 
deposited on it, the copper bec^' 
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lie iron the positive, element of a voltaic arrangement; 
md subsequently the decomposition of the salt is thus 
carried on until its completion. 

The metals are often deposited in this way in beau- 
tiful dendritic crystals, as, for instance, in the case of 
the lead tree, where a solution of a lead salt is reduced 
by the introduction of a plate of zinc. 

Light suffices to decompose the oxides of the noble 
metals. Thus, a glass vessel containing a solution of 
gold will deposit the gold in an increasing film on the 
side next the light. But Berzelius and some others 
consider that this action may be due to light in its con- 
nection with electricity. 

Metals with Chlorine, — Between the metals and the 
gas chlorine a most powerful affinity exists; indeed, 
exceeding that for oxygen. If we throw portions of 
any which can be finely^ divided (by powdering or 
otherwise)'into a jar of chlorine, we get all the phe- 
nomena of combustion, light and heat being evolved. 
In the case of most other metals, as may be shown by 
iron, a very slight rise of temperature suffices to cause 
this inflammation ; and even the noble metals, which 
resist the action of oxygen under the same circum- 
stances, will slowly and quietly absorb chlorine, if 
olaced in it. 

Most of the chlorides have the physical appearance 
of salts ; some have a tough, horny appearance : they 
vary in color, and, but with a few exceptions, are 
soluble in water. Some few are quite insoluble. The 
chloride of silver, and subchloride of mercury, for 
instance; while some, like terchloride of antimony, 
are decomposed on adding water to them. 

Four methods of preparing chlorides of the metals 
may be described here. 

First. All metals, when heated in chlorine, will com- 
bine with it, the heat evolved during chemical union 
being in general sufficient to fuse off the chloride 
formed, otherwise the metal would soon be protected 
6 
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by it from further action of the gas ; thus the per- 
chloridea of iron or of antimony may be prepared. 

Second. The oxide of a metal may be mixed with 
charcoal, and then, by passing a current of dry chlorine 
over this, the oxygen will be taken by the charcoal to 
form carbonic oxide, while the metal combines with 
the chlorine. 

Third. Those metals whose chlorides are soluble ia 
water may be at once dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
when direct combination ensues between its chlorine 
and the metal, the hydrogen being evolved in the 
gaseous form. But there are chlorides of this class 
whose metals cannot be acted upon thus; as, for 
instance, those of gold and platinum. Such are, how- 
ever, obtained by the employment of aqua regia^ where 
the nitric acid sets free chlorine from the hydrochloric^ 
in such a state that it will at once combine with the 
metal ; the latter being dissolved, all excess of nitric 
acid is got rid of by evaporating the solution to dry- 
ness, and adding a little hydrochloric acid from time 
to time during tnis evaporation. 

But, in some cases of the above class, evaporation 
cannot be carried on in contact with the air without 
decomposing the chloride. Thus chloride of alumi- 
nium will lose its chlorine if so treated. 

Fourth. Metallic chlorides, which are insoluble in 
water, may be precipitated by adding to any soluble 
salt of the metal an alkaline chloride, or hydrochloric 
acid. Thus chloride of silver is obtained ; and, in like 
manner, the chloride of lead, and subchlorido of 
mercury, are formeil. 

In reducing the chlorides, if we except those of gold 
and platinum, heat has no effect — not even if charcoal 
be added, provided the mixture be dry ; but, if mois- 
ture be present^ deoomDOflitio'^ ** J^ once set up, hydro- 
chloric and fla: ' ■■^ formed, and the metal 
get frft *^ *^^^ ^^® action 
goin ^ -^C0,.f2Met. 
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Salpfanric acid decomposes tlrem from the same 
cause, the change being thus: Me^d.+SojEO-BMet. 
O+HCI.+SO3; but here it will be seen that the metal 
is not set free, bat oxidized at the expense of the 
oxygen of the water. 

Some metallic chlorides may be decomposed by heat- 
ing them in a current of hydrogen ; but the evolution 
of the latter must be well maintained, so as to drive 
tbe hydrochloric acid formed out of the reduction-tube, 
or it would react upon the freshlyseparated metal, and 
the old state would be restored. 

Lastly, some chlorides may be decomposed by heat- 
ing them with a metal which has more powerful basic 
properties. Thus aluminium is obtained from its 
chloride by heating the latter with sodium. 

The elements iodine and bromine being analogous 
to chlorine in their actions and habitudes, their union 
with the metals may be eflFected in similar ways. The 
insoluble ones (probably the more important) may thus 
be obtained by the addition of the iodide or bromide 
of potassium to the metallic solution, when the iodide 
or bromide (as the case may be) will be precipitated, 
just in the same manner as the corresponding chloride. 

In considering combinations of the metals with sul- 
phur, it must be first mentioned that such union is 
very common in nature; and hence many of the ores 
of the most important metals are sulphides ; and it is 
from such compounds that we derive our chief supply 
of copper, lead, mercury, silver, antimony, and several 
others. 

In the native state, the sulphides are brittle solids, 
quite opaque, and in many cases possessing a strong 
metallic lustre. This latter quality is so marked in 
some, that, in the case of iron pyrites (a bisulphide of 
iron), it has frequently, by inexperienced persons, been 
toistaken for native gold. They are frequently found 
crystalline, and of those not naturally so, many may 
be crystallized by fusing them. 

With the exception of sulphides of the alkalies, and 
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alkaline earths, they are all insoluble in water, j 
already mentioned, some may be fused, and of the 
many will sublime unchanged; but, in the case 
some containing more than one equivalent of sulphi 
such treatment will reduce them to the state of prol 
sulphides. The method of forming vermilion is a go 
example of the ease with which some sulphides sublin 
The metals, in many instances, form several sulphide 
thus potassium, for example, combines in five propc 
tions with sulphur. As with the oxides of metals i 
get a class where, by union of a metal with oxyge 
an acid is formed capable of neutraHzing and formii 
a salt with a basic oxide, so with the sulphides ^ 
have precisely an analogous state of things ; and certa 
metallic sulphides will act as acids towards others whi 
have basic properties. This is the reason of the no 
precipitation of some metals by sulphide of ammoniui 
viz., the sulphide of the metal formed by it combin 
with some undecomposed sulphide of ammonium, ai 
forms a soluble salt. Thus, if we add the latter reage 
to a solution containing gold, the metal is precipitat 
as a sulphide, but it will be immediately thus red 
solved by an excess of the alkaline sulphide. 

They may be artificially formed in the foUowii 
ways : — 

First. By heating a metal or an oxide with sulphi 
Thus, if iron filings and sulphur be projected into 
hot crucible, the latter being kept at a dull red hei 
an appearance of combustion ensues — an evidence 
the violent action taking place — and there will rema 
a metallic-looking residue, a protosulphide of iron. '. 
other cases, where an oxide is heated with sulphur, t 
former is decomposed, and its oxygen with some 
the sulphur forms su^lphurous acid, which is evolve 
Again, with alkaline earths, or alkalies, so treated, t 
resulting sulphide will contain portions of sulphai 
and also of uncombined sulphur. Indeed, in bo 
instances, viz., of metals anr^ " V,s so treated, ^ 
obtain conopo^DLds by no i . and common 
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containing variable proportions of nncombined sul- 
phar. 

Some salphides may be obtained bj heating a sal- 
pbate to redness with charcoal, or by heating it in a 
glass tube, and then passing a current of dry hydrogen 
gas over it. In the first process, the charcoal takes 
the oxygen of the metal, as well as that of the acid, and 
80 carbonic oxide is formed and evolved, the sulphide 
being left. Thus, Met.O,So3+4C— Met.S+4C0. 

But where the operation is effected by hydrogen, 
the whole of the oxygen is separated, as in the last 
case, and water is the secondary product. For Met.O, 
S03+4H«Met.S+4HO. 

Some sulphides, and in some cases sulphur salts, are 
formed by heating a mixture of a metallic oxide and 
sulphur with carbonate of potash. If this be done in 
a crucible lined with charcoal, the metallic oxide is 
reduced, the sulphur combining first with the alkali 
forming an alkaline sulphide, which is subsequently 
decomposed at a red heat, and affords its sulphur to 
the metal, to convert the latter into a sulphide. 

If hydrosulphuric acid, or an alkaline sulphide (in 
some cases), be added to solutions of metallic salts, a 
sulphide of the metal will be precipitated. As by one 
or other of these all the metals, excepting those of the 
alkalies, alkaline earths, and earths proper, may be so 
precipitated, and, moreover, as the resulting sulphides 
are very characteristic in each, these reagents afford 
the means of analyzing metallic solutions. By them, 
and carbonate of potash, the whole category of metallic 
bases may be classified, and, moreover, by means of 
these three reagents alone. Thus, to a solution of a 
metallic salt, or salts rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of a little hydrochloric acid, hydrosulphuric 
acid is first added; this will precipitate, as sulphides, 
any metals present belonging to a large first group of 
something like twenty metals. Next, having separated 
the precipitate, and rendered the acid solution slightly 
alkaline, by adding some ammonia, the addition of an 

6* 
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alkaline sulphide, as sulphide of ammonium, will pre- 
cipitate any metals of a second group, also as sulphides. 
These removed, the addition of carbonate of potash 
precipitates a third group; while, lastly, a small group, 
consisting only of three, will remain untouched by 
either of the three precipitants mention^ed. 

The color of the sulphides of some of the metals, 
when they are thus precipitated, is very marked. 
Those of the noble metals, as also of lead, bismuth, 
copper, iron, cobalt, and nickel, are all black. Molyb- 
denum, vanadium, tungsten, and tin (when in the state 
of protoxide), aflFord brown sulphides; antimony, a 
reddish orange one; cadmium, orange; arsenic, orange- 
yellow; tin (when it exists as peroxide), yellow; man- 
ganese, flcwsh-colored ; and zinc, a white sulphide. 

In the reduction of sulphides, if we heat them in the 
air, many are so decomposed, the sulphur evolved, by 
union with oxygen, forming sulphurous acid; while 
another portion of oxygen combines with the metal set 
free. The smelting of many ores may be resolved 
into just these changes, of which copper ores may be 
given as a good example. Sometimes the application 
of heat and air converts the sulphide, first into a sul- 
phate, when, if the new compound be capable of sus- 
taining the temperature, it remains permanent; but, if 
not, it passes to the state last described, viz., separation 
into sulphurous acid and a metallic oxide. 

Some few sulphides will be reduced by passing dry 
hydrogen over them at a red heat, the metal being 
reduced, while the sulphur combines with the hydro- 
gen, and forms hydrosulphuric acid. But Eose states 
that the sulphides of antimony, bismuth, and silver 
are the only ones reduced easily by these means. 

Dry chlorine gas will likewise decompose them, and 
both the metal and the sulphur will combine with it; 
and they may also be converted into chlorides by 
nitro-hydrochlorio acid ; some few also by hydrochloric 
acid. In ' '— irogen of the decom- 

posed J " the sulphide. 
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aiid is evolved as hjdrosulphuric acid gas. One of 

oar methods of obtainiDg the latter body as a reagent 

consists in heating snlphide of antimony in hydrochloric 

acid; and the action will take place upon sulphide of 

iron without the application of heat. Sulphuric acid 

will decompose the latter in the same way; but the 

metal is, in this case, oxidized at the expense of the 

oxygen of the water, and the sulphuric acid combining 

with this, sulphate of iron is produced, while the 

liberated hydrogen combines with the sulphur. In 

this way the sulphides of all metals which oxidize 

easily will be decomposed. 

Lfustly, they may be decomposed by means of strong 
nitric acid, a method employed in many cases of ana- 
lyses of ores ; «s, for instance, copper pyrites, galena, 
zinc blende, and some others. The powdered mineral 
is treated with strong nitric acid, whereby its sulphur 
is more or less completely oxidized (the extent of oxi- 
dation depending much upon the time employed in 
digestion). All that portion which is not thus con- 
verted into sulphuric acid separates in yellow masses, 
which by continuance of heat fuse into yellow beads. 
The liberated metal is at the same time oxidized, and 
combines with undecomposed acid to form a nitrate. 
Native cinnabar, or sulphide of mercury, is the only 
ore which cannot be so treated. 

The simple body, Selenium, precisely resembles sul- 
phur in its chemical relations; hence it combines with 
metals much in the same manner. Native selenides 
are found, but very rarely. 

Phosphorus combines with metals, forming the class 
phosphides — an unimportant one. They may be 
fonned by fusing a metal, and then throwing phos- 
phorus into the crucible in successive portions, when 
direct union takes place. Or if a metal, or its oxide, 
he heated with phosphoric acid and charcoal, the car- 
bon will take the oxygen of the acid, while the phos- 
phorus, set free, combines with the metal. Where the 
oxide has been employed, its oxygen appTopT\a\.e^^ 
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• 

another portion of oarbon, also for the formation of 
carbonic acid. 

Some phosphides may be obtained in the wet way, 
like the sulphides; viz., bj transmitting phosphuretted , 
hydrogen gas through a solution of the metallic salt - 
Thus, if we dissolve sulphate of copper and so treat il^ \ 
we get a black flocculeut precipitate of phosphide of 
copper, but it is soon decomposed bj exposure to the 
air. It is said that a corresponding silver salt may be 
formed, but this is doubtful. 

If a phosphide be heated in the air, it will abflorb s 
oxygen and be converted into a phosphate ; at otfair r 
times the metal is set free, and the phosphorus, in this ^ 
last case, alone oxidi2sed. ' - 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF METALLIC SALTS. 

In speaking hitherto of metallic compounds, those 
of two elements only have been considered, wherein a 
metal and a non-metallic element have united, the two 
being supposed to have been previously in opposite 
electrical states; the metals being electro-positive in 
regard to the other elements, which are electro- negative. 
A more complex class have now to be examined, com- 
posed of two binary compounds, these again being in 
opposite electrical conditions, and having in conse- 
quence very- strong affinities for each other. 

These compounds, called metallic salts, may be 
divided into three classes. 1st. Haloid salts; 2d. Oxy- 
salts (the most numerous and important class); and 
3d. Sulphur salts, a comparatively unimportant one. 

The early division of salts by Berthollet, depending 
upon their reaction, was most uncertain, although we 
retain his terms to this day. He divided them into^ 
neutral, alkaline, and acid salts. But, in illustration 
of the fallacious nature of this division, it may be 
stated that a salt may appear to be neutral solely from 
its insolubility. Again, a neutral salt, when soluble, 
will, in many cases, appear alkaline, as in the case of 
alkaline carbonates ; while, thirdly, true heavy metallic 
salts, if they contain enough acid to make them soluble, 
will appear acid, although really neutral. The test 
employed to ascertain these conditions is usually the 
action of solutions of the salts upon vegetable colors. 
Thus the blue tint of litmus will be immediately red- 
dened by a trace of acid, and the red again realored lo 
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blue by an alkali. Or, in the latter case, if a paper - 
yellow by turmeric be used, it will be browned, and - 
capable of being again restored by acid. i 

But chemists, in defining a neutral salt, now pay no 
regard to these reactions, but consider any salt neutral '■^ 
wherein the number of equivalents of acid entering c 
into its composition exactly equal the number of those r 
of oxygen contained in the base. For example, i - 
neutral nitrate of protoxide of lead would thus be :: 
composed of one equivalent of oxide of lead, -with one r 
of sulphuric acid, PbO^SOj. Or, to take the case of ^ 
persulphate of iron, a salt of sesquioxide, its formuli : 
would be, FcjOjjSSOg. These two examples, fulfiUins 
the condition above described, would, therefore, boA 
be considered as neutral salts, although, when examinei 
by their reaction upon test paper, both would give aa 
acid indication. 

But certain acids will combine in the proportion of 
two equivalents of acid to one of base, and, by such 
combination, we have true acid salts formed. It must 
be mentioned, however, that in these an equivalent of 
water is always chemically combined, and in such an 
intimate manner as to act as a feeble base, and thai 
supply the place of a second equivalent of the latter 
to the second one of acid. But the basic property of 
the water is so feeble that these salts are always highly 
acid to test paper. We may take the bisulphates of 
potassa, or soda, as examples of this class, and the 
formula of the first will illustrate their general compo- 
sition. It is KO,HO,2S03. This crystallizes in rhom- 
bic tables, or at times in acicular crystals. If heated 
strongly, the atom of basic water will be driven ofl', 
after which, by continuance of a strong heat, the second 
equivalent of sulphuric acid will pass off also, and a 
neutral sulphate be left. Or if, to the bisulphate in 
solution, we add an equivalent of carbonate of potassa, 
the acid property of the former will be strong enough 
to drive off" the carbonic acid (with elBfervescence), when 
the potassa of the carbonate will replace the basio 
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water of the bisnlphate, and a neutral salphate will 
be produced, and may be crystallized out in six-sided 
prisms, or it may be in oblique rhombic four-sided 
prisms. 

On the other hand, certain bases may be combined 
with acids in the proportion of two equivalents of base 
to one of acid. Such compounds are termed subsalts. 
A good example may be given in the subnitrate of 
mercury. Similar compounds are formed with oxides 
of lead and of copper ; but, in these cases, the pre- 
ponderance of base may go as far as five or six equi- 
valents to one equivalent of acid. 

But to return to the general division first given. 
Aa the haloid salts are very simple in constitution, 
and, moreover, precisely analogous to the binary me- 
tallic compounds already described, they have been 
placed here as the first class. They have of late years 
been formed or separated from the class hydrosalts. 
When the acidifying principle of an acid is hydrogen, 
a hydroacid is formed. Thus we get the acids hydro- 
chloric, hydriodic, and hydrobroraic, by their respec- 
tive radicles having combined with hydrogen. If, 
then, we add such an acid to a metal, or its oxide, solu- 
tion takes placC; and a salt is produced ; but not (as in 
cases presently to be treated of) by union of the acid 
iD an unchanged state with the oxide of the metal, 
and hence not as a true hydrosalt. 

For instance, if hydrochloric acid be put upon iron 
or zinc, action is at once set up, hydrogen gas evolved, 
and a salt produced. Again, sea-salt may be formed 
by so adding hydrochloric acid to soda ; but, in the 
salt resulting, neither of the constituents exist ; in fact, 
in both these instances, the radicle of the acid, chlo- 
rine, would be found combined with the metal itself, 
as evidenced in the first case by the evolution of the 
hydrogen, and in the second by the formation of water, 
from the union of this hydrogen with the oxygen of 
the soda, they having existed just in the proportion to 
form it in the two binary elements employed. The 
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latter salt is a simple chloride of the metal sodium, 
and thus, from the formation of these salts being pre- 
cisely analogous to that of sea-salt, the term haloid, or 
salt-like, has arisen. 

The second class of salts, viz., oxysalts, are com* 
pounds of an oxyacid with a metallic oxide; the ozy- 
acid being in by far the largest number of cases a 
compound of an elementary non-metallic substance 
with oxygen, while the base, or metallic oxide, ia 
formed by the metal employed, which has taken the 
requisite oxygen either from the acid or from its com- 
bined water. 

As examples of these oxyacids, it may be stated 
that sulphuric acid is a compound of sulphur and 
oxygen ; nitric, of nitrogen and oxygen ; oxalic, of 
carbon, also with oxygen, and so on: in all these 
cases bearing in mind that the acid exists as a hydrate, 
that is to say, combined with water. 

If some iron be digested in sulphuric acid, it will be 
dissolved, and a salt formed ; and, in eflfecting this, for 
each equivalent of iron dissolved, one equivalent of 
water is decomposed ; its oxygen passes to the iron, and 
combines with it, its hydrogen escaping as gas. An 
equivalent of the acid at the same time takes the newly- 
formed oxide of iron, and one equivalent of sulphate 
of iron is the product; so that, it will be observed, the 
salt is, properly speaking, a sulphate of oxide of iron. 

Again, when silver is dissolved in nitric acid, to form 
nitrate of silver, a similar oxidation of the metal is the 
first change ; but, in the case of nitric acid, this is effect- 
ed at the expense of a portion of the acid itself. Thus, 
for every 3 equivalents of silver dissolved, 1 equivalent 
of nitric acid is decomposed ; it furnishes 3 out of its 
5 equivalents of oxygen to the 3 equivalents of metal; 
these 3 equivalents of oxide of silver are then taken by 
3 of undecomposed acid, and form the same number of 
nitrate of silver, while the remaining elements of the 
equivalent of decomposed acid, viz. NO^ escaping, seizes 
2 equivalents of oxygen from the air (on coming in 
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contact with it), and so prodaces the dense red fumes 
of nitrous acid observed in cases of solation of metals 
ID nitric acid. These are illustrations of the formation 
ofoxysaits. 

The third class of salts, or snlphar salts, have been 
established by Berzelius ; they are exactly similar to 
the oxy salts, if we imagine the oxygen in them removed, 
and replaced by sulphar. In fact, instead of an oxide 
and oxyacid, we have combining a sulphide, or sulphur 
base, with a sulphur acid, producing bodies having all 
the characters of salts, viz., crystalline form, and (in 
many cases) solubility in water, and so forth. 

The oxysalt carbonate of potash (for example) would 
be represented by the symbol KO,COj. Now, if the 
equivalent of oxygen be removed from the base, and be 
replaced by 1 of sulphur, and the 2 equivalents of oxy- 
gen in the acid also by 2 of sulphur, we get a compound 
which actually exists in a crystalline state, and aftbrds a 
good illustration of a sulphur salt. These are far from 
being an important class. 

The examples thus given of these three divisions of 
salts illustrate one theoretical view of their constitution, 
bat at the same time divide them as seen, dependent 
upon their diflferent modes of formation. But there is 
another theory, by which the two first and principal 
classes are brought into one category, called the binary 
theory of salts. This starts with the fact that all acids, 
when in a state capable of combining, so as to form 
salts, contain hydrogen, and consequently, in place of 
being regarded as an acid, plus water, may bo viewed 
as an acid radicle, plus H. Under this aspect, then, 
sulphuric and nitric acids, in place of being symbolized 
as SOgjHO, and NO„HO, would be written SO„H, 
and N05,H, respectively. 

Thus it will be seen that the oxygen acids are brought 
into an analogous state to the hydroacids ; and then, in 
the formation of a salt, the changes become the same in 
each case, viz., the simple removal of the hydrogen, and 
replacement of it, not by an oxide, but by the metal 
7 
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itself. Thus, in the formation of chloride of zioo, the ^ 
chlorine, as has been shown, unites directly with thtr 
zinc, and hydrogen is evolved. So by this theorj|i: 
when we form sulphate of iron, instead of FeO uniting -a 
with SO3, Fe itself would simply remove H, and unite ^ 
with SO4. 

These are, however, only theoretical views, which, 
while they serve to simplify our knowledge on these 
points, could be met by showing many inconsistenciei 
in them. And Dr. Miller justly observes, that "a Bait, 
when once formed, must be regarded as a whole; it 
can no longer be looked upon as consisting of two dis- 
tinct parts, but as a new substance, maintained in its 
existing condition by the mutual actions of all the 
elements which compose it." 

Salts combine with each other, and produce a class 
called double salts. In these, two distinct bases are 
united with one acid. It may be first in the way of 
the combination of two neutral salts of the same acid, 
as, for instance, sulphate of copper with sulphate of 
potassa, where a perfectly definite crystalline salt may 
1)6 obtained by dissolving and mixing together equiva- 
lent proportions of the two component salts. 

Again, the sulphates of copper and of iron may be 
so united ; and although the crystals of the first con- 
tain 7 equivalents of water, while those of the latter 
contain 5, so complete will be the union that the new 
salt will agree in this respect with the one containing 
the larger amount of water. 

The haloid salts will combine in like manner, and so 
afford some very important double salts. An example 
may be given in the double chloride of platinum and 
potassium, which consists of PtClj+KCl. 

Double salts may be formed also by union of those 
of bases of diflferent degrees of oxidation. Thus the 
alums are all compounds of sulphates of protoxides with 
sulphates of sesquioxides. For instance, iron alum is 
KO,S03+Fej03,3S03; and chrome alum is the same, 
substituting persulphate of chrr ' 'or the iron salt 
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of the former. Lastly, ordinary alum is a sulphate of 
potassa with sesquisulphate of alaroina. Thus the for- 
mula is KOjSOs+Al^OsSSO,; and in all these exam- 
ples there are found 24 equivalents of water. 

When a metallic salt has been formed by the solu- 
tion of a metal, the simple evaporation, so as to drive 
off a portion of water, causes it to assume the solid 
state in certain regular mathematical forms, called 
crystals; and these forms are always the same (with 
certain modifications) in the same salt. Thus sulphate 
of iron always crystallizes in oblique rhombic prisms; 
sulphate of copper in rhombohedral forms; nitrate of 
silver in four or six sided tables; chloride of sodium 
in cubes; chloride of barium in flat, four-sided crystals, 
bevelled at their edges ; all, it will be perceived, distinct, 
and, in the same salt, constant forms. 

In cases of artificial crystallization; the more slow 
the process, the finer and more definite will be the 
crystalline forms. Hence, by exposing a strong solu- 
tion to the air, so as to allow the water to evaporate 
spontaneously^ we fulfil the conditions to perfection ; 
and we therefore find in nature crystalline forms the 
most perfect where the deposit of solid matter has been 
so exceedingly slow that it is effected in the most 
regular manner: thus many of our ordinary ores con- 
tain the most beautiful crystalline portions, some being 
entirely crystalline; and even the metals themselves 
are frequently found native in perfect crystals. 

It has been stated that the same salts crystallize 
uniformly in the same definite forms; but this law 
^admits of exceptions, the reason of which may be here 
explained. 

If we take an ordinary crystal, and with a knife 
attempt to split it, it will be found that this can be 
effected only in certain directions, and in such a clean 
facet will be obtained; but in all others (if we succeed 
at all, and do not actually crush it) we get only an ir- 
regular, broken surface. Now the planes in which the 
operation can be effected are called planes of cleavage ; 
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and as all planes have ooa or more imaginary axes, 
around wbicb tbcir panicles are supposed to hare been 
built up, we can cleave a crystal around thesa in the 
same relative directious, until we have altered its 
mathematical form altogether, and obtained an eqoallj 
regular one, which would hence be called the secondarj 
one of the crystal. 

Suppose, for example, a cube be taken, and, starting 
from a central point upon its upper face, the four solid 
angles bo cleft off successively, the cleHi surface being 
formed in each case from the point just mentioned, 
down to the centre of each edge; 
then, if we turn the crystal upsida 
down, and repeat the operation, 
starting from the same point of tha 
opposite face, a regular octohedroa 
would result. Again, by similar 
means, but by removing the twelvB 
edges of the perfect cube, instead of 
the angles, we should obtain tha 
dodecahedron ; or, lastly, from the same primary form, 
a tetrahedron may be obtained, by cleaving off alternate 
nnjilea only. 

Now it will be readily perceived that in nature's 
laboratory a slight disturbing force may frequently 
come into play during the aggregation of particl^ 
going to form a crystal, and may hence interfere with 
the completion of the perfect primary form. Thus a 
great variety of secondary ones will arise, for in the 
progress of building up a crystal, which is, of course, 
the reverse action to the kind of dissection above 
described, we may see how growth may accidentally be 
stopped in some directions ; indeed, it very commonly 
is so; and hence we seldom get either primary or 
secondary forms quite perfect. But the disturbing 
force being some internal one, acting upon the ultimate 
particles, has influence alike upon all parts around 
each axis, except where hindered by external inter- 
fereaoe, as where a crystal reata ~ 'ie vessel in 
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which it is forming; otherwise the modidcationa pro- 
^Dced are fiymnietriciil on all sides, From which fact 
the crystalline axes are called "axes of symmetry." 

The secondary forms which carbonate of lime as- 
anmefl in nature may be instanced to illustrate the 
great extent to which these may be carried, for about 
fifty distinct forma have been examined and measured. 
Bat, in all cases of secondary forms, there are always 
two or three which are more common than others, and 
which are hence called governing forma. 

Crystals have been classed into six systems, the 
classification being founded upon the position of their 
parts in reference to their imaginary axes. 

The first is the cubic, or regular system. In this 
there are three axes, of equal lengths, and placed rec- 
tangularly to each other. These are _ _ 
shown by the faint lines in the body 
of the cube here figured. The cube 
is the type of this system, and out 
of it we derive the following allied 
or secondary forms : the octohedron, 
tetrahedron, and rhombic dodecahe- 
dron. As examples of this first 
syBtem, the metala may be first 
named. Thus bismuth and antimony are each com- 
monly found in cubes. The author has artificially 
crystallized silver in tetrahedra and gold 
in octohedra, in which form the latter is 
usually found in nature, when crystal- 
line. Chloride of sodium is a good 
example of the cube. 

The second system is called the right- 
square prismatic. In this, as in the last, 
tbere are three rectangular axes, but two 
only of equal length, the third being 
elongated. The right-square prism ia 
the type, and from this we have the square- based oclo- 
hedron as a secondary one. An example of this sys- 
tem is found in ferrocyanide of potassium. 
7* 
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The third syatem is the rhombohetjral, which baa 
three axes of equal length, while a fourth, of unequal 
length, is situated perpendiuular 
Fif!- 6. to the three. The rbombohe- 

droti 19 the type of this, and the 
allied forma are the bipyramidiJ 
dodecahedroD, and the six-sided 
prism. The carbonate of lime, 
known as calc or Iceland spar, 
gives a good example of the 
primary form, and the tourma- 
line, a natural saline mineral of 
silicic acid, illustrates the aix-sided prism. The axes 
are omitted in this drawing for distinctness. 

The fourth system is the rectangular prismati(^ 
wherein are found three unequal axes, 
but at right angles to each other. The 
principal forms are the right rhomlHO 
prism, and the right rhombic octohedron. 
As the bases are rhombic in these forms, 
the axes are thereby all rendered un- 
equal, as above stated. Sulphate of zino 
is an example of the primary form of 
this system, and sulphate of potasaa of 
the rhombic prism. 
The fifth, or oblique system, has two oblique axes 
which may be equal, and a third also 
oblique, but unequal. The type is the 
oblique rhombic prism, and its allieii 
forms are the oblique rectangular prism, 
the oblique rectangular oetohedron, anil 
the oblique rhombic oetohedron. This 
octohedral form is not, however, a sym- 
metrical one. An example of thia 
tern may be given in sulphate of ' 
The sixth syatem ia the doul 
lique: this has three oblique axes, all of i 
length. The type is the doubly oblique paraJ 
or prism ; and from this we mav I'"-- 
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one, tlie donbly oblique octohe* Wg. 11. 

dron. Sulphate of copper is one 
of the fev instSDcea of this form. 

Carbonate of lime has been 
mentioned as an instance of great 
T&riety of secondary forms, but 
imoDgst these some belong to dif- 
ferent Bystems, which forms are 
coDseqaentl; incompatible ; that 
is to say, you could never, by cleavage of the one, 
obtain tne secondary form of the other. Such salts 
are said to be dimorphous in form. 

On the other hand, where substances assume the 
sarae crystalline form, although differing in chemical 
composition, they are said to be isomorphous. Thus 
it will be evident that the composition of a compound 
cannot be decided upon by the simple knowledge of 
its exact crystalline form, as was formerly supposed. 

During the formation of crystals a large amount of 
water is taken up with them. One portion is neces- 
sary in giving and preserving crystalline form, and this 
ia called water of crystallization. A second portion is 
necessary to the actual existence of the salt, and hence 
is called constitutional water. The difference between 
these may be explained in the case of crystals of sul- 
phate of zinc. These contain 7 equivalents of water. 
Now, if they are heated to 212°, 6 equivalents are 
driven off, and the form of the crystal is destroyed, 
but the remaining one is retained firmly united; if, 
however, the heat be carried up to about 410°, we 
separate this remaining one also. The first six are 
water of crystallization, the seventh, water of consti- 
tution. 

In the case of some salts, the water of crystallization 
is held so loosely that the simple exposure to air (espe- 
cially dry air) sufBces to set it free ; and the result is, 
that crystalline structure is lost, and the salt crumbles 
down to a complete powder. This is called efflores- 
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Salts differ very widely in their affinity for water, 
or, in other words, in solubility. Some have so great 
an affinity for it, that they will even melt in the water 
of crystallization ; these are said to deliquesce. On the 
other hand, others require so large a quantity of water 
for solution, that they are nearly insoluble; while many 
are quite so. 

But the solubility of a salt varies very much with 
the temperature of the water employed, and this pro- 
perty, aaded to the fact that salts also differ very widely 
in their solubility amongst themselves, affords us a 
ready means of purifying many metallic salts. It is, 
for this end, only necessary to take the crystals of a 
salt, dissolve them in boiling water, and iSlter the sola* 
tion, so as to separate any mechanical impurities; then 
to 9et the solution aside ; as it cools, crystals will be 
reformed. These are to be taken from the solution, or 
mother liquor, drained, and again dissolved and crys- 
tallized ; and afler two or three such operations, the 
salt will generally be found tolerably pure, the impuri- 
ties being retained in these mother liquors. 

If, however, the process be slow, the crystals will be 
large, and apt to retain a quantity of mother liquor in 
their interstices, and hence will be less pure than 
quicker formed compact crystals. 

Water is frequently mechanically inclosed in the 
structure of a crystal, and, where this is the case, it 
will fly to pieces with a crackling noise, upon being 
heated. Such salts are said to decrepitate; and it is 
found that decrepitation is loudest in those which con- 
tain no water of crystallization. 

If it be desired to obtain large crystals of a salt, it 
may be effected in proportion as we cool down the 
solution very gradually, or allow the evaporation of 
a less saturated one to go on slowly. Thus manu- 
facturers sometimes cover crystallizing vessels with 
non-conducting substances, so as to allow of time for 
slow crystallization. For, where this takes place 
rapidly, it is always more or less confused. 
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Tn slowly growing crystals, as this operation may be 
termed, light has a singular inflaence, for it is foand 
that the crystalline axes always tarn towards it. 

Crystals form better when the containing vessel of 
the solution has a rough surface, so as to afford points 
whence the action starts ; and it is sometimes found 
that even when the solution contains more of the solid 
salt than it is ordinarily capable of dissolving, yet crys- 
tallization will not be set up; but, in such a case, the 
introduction of a stick, or piece of string, will at once 
determine the action, by withdrawing a small portion 
more of the water, when the salt, receiving this impetus, 
will at once crystallize round this foreign nucleus. 

Some volatile bodies rise in vapor on being heated, 
and as the vapor cools it redeposits, assuming crystal- 
line form. Thus arsenious acid, chloride of iron, 
iodine, or sulphur may be crystallized by sublimation. 

The metals may, in very many cases, if not in all, 
be obtained in crystals, by fusion and slow cooling ; 
thus, if bismuth be melted in an iron ladle, and allowed 
to cool slowly until a crust forms upon the upper sur- 
face, and this crust be then pierced, and the fluid metal 
below poured out, the remainder in the ladle will be 
found, on taking off the crust, to have crystallized 
most exquisitely in forms belonging to the cubic sys- 
tem. 

Antimony always crystallizes by fusion; and the 
tendency of lead to the same action affords a means of 
refining the latter which is now extensively employed. 

Comhinations of Metals vnth each other. 

Alloys. — Compounds of the metals with each other 
are called alloys, but where mercury enters into the 
mixture the term amalgam is employed. The first 
requisite in forming them is, that one or both should 
be in a state of fusion ; but, as the alloys are generally 
more fusible than either constituent separately, it fre- 
quently suffices that one only be fused. 
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They are analogoas to the metals in their phyaioal 
properties, although frequently differing much in these . 
repects from their constituents. Thus color is mate- ; 
rially affected, and they are generally harder and mora 
sonorous. The alloy brass may be given as a cood = 
example of the latter change, for although a hard, so- ■: 
norous metal, it is formed by mixing copper and moOt : 
both tolerably soft, and destitute of the least resonance. .- 

The malleability of metals is often much impaired 
by their being alloyed ; indeed, an alloy of two duo- 
tile and malleable metals will frequently become veiy 
brittle. Thus a mere trace of lead (itself perfectly 
malleable), when added to gold, will entirely destroy 
the malleability of the latter, rendering it quite britde. 

A brittle and a ductile metal generally afford a 
brittle alloy ; and so antimony, when added to gold 
to the extent only of 1900th part, will make the gold 
quite unworkable from its presence, although in sadh 
small proportion. 

It might be expected that a mixture of two metali 
would have a specific gravity, the mean of the two; 
and this is sometimes true, but by no means universally 
so, for in some cases condensation takes place, and so 
we get the specific gravity increased ; at others expan- 
sion, which correspondingly diminishes the specific 
gravity. 

Alloys are generally more readily oxidizable than 
their constituents ; and the superior oxidability of one 
constituent of an alloy appears to be assisted by gal- 
vanic action set up. This is always the case where an 
electro-negative or acid-forming metal is alloyed with 
an electro-positive or base-producing one. 

Although we do at times find alloys in nature which 
are formed in definite proportions, and hence are true 
chemical compounds, yet they are, as commonly formed, 
simple mixtures of the constituents, and hence maybe 
made in any relative proportions. This state of union 
often gives them a great tendency to separate ; and 
thus in some alloys of silver and ^e find cer- 
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tain parts of a bar formed of them uniformly richer in 
' nl?er than the other parts. This points out the neces- 
rity of carefully stirring an alloy just jyevious to 
moulding it, if its perfect equality be a consideration ; 
and, lastly, where they are formed of noble with oxi- 
disable metals, it is always advisable to cover the 
molten surface with charcoal: this prevents the oxida- 
tion- of the base metal by the air, and the consequent 
refining of the alloy. 

It will be seen, from what has just been stated gene- 
nlly upon alloys, that we possess the means of alter- 
; ing physical properties of the metals, and rendering 
them fit for peculiar uses, by making, in many cases, 
but small adaitions of other ones. Thus copper may 
be converted into brass, gun-metal, bell-metal, or 
German silver (names expressive of uses), according to 
the nature and quality of tUie metal we employ for 
alloying it. Again, in soldering or uniting metals by 
metal, we usually employ a solder \vh(xse base, or main 
constituent, is the metal we are using it for; and, by 
the addition of small quantities of other metals, we are 
enabled to lower the fusing point of the solder in a 
most gradual and regular way, according to the amount 
and nature of such addition, by which we adapt it to 
its particular use, in such manner as that the work 
itself noay remain untouched by the heat which is all- 
saiBcient to run the solder. 

The fusing point of an alloy is generally much lower 
than the mean of those of its constituents. This is well 
shown in the case of some compounds of tin, lead, and 
bismuth, where, although the melting point of the most 
fusible of the three is as high as 422°, yet, in the mix- 
ture, it is brought down to 210°, or thereabouts. But 
it is remarkable that the most fusible of the alloys of 
these metals is one wherein they are combined in 
atomic proportions. 

Peculiarities in certain alloys will be considered 
under their respective heads. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF HEATING APPARATUS, FURNACES, ETC. 

The apparatus for employing heat may be considered 
under two classes. First, such as may be used upon 
the work-table, comprehending lamps, the varioiu 
methods of applying gas, blowpipes, and blowpipe fur- 
naces ; and, secondly, furnaces adapted to solid faelfli 
as in the various forms of melting, reverberatorj, 
muffle, and other furnaces. 

Both these classes may be subdivided into wind and 
blast arrangements. By the former is meant snoh 
adaptation of the various parts of the furnace as shall 
insure sufficient draught without assistance; but, in 
the latter, this draught is increased, or produced, by 
bellows, or some blowing apparatus. 

A lamp is an instrument wherein liquid fuel is ao 
brought under the influence of a high temperature as 
to cause its decomposition ; and the attendant flame is 
hence the result of the combustion of the gas generated. 
This is composed of hydrogen, with varying quantities 
of carbon, dependent upon the kind of fuel ; at times, 
portions of carbonic oxide are also given off and burnt. 
Where a flame is very luminous, the gas is rich in 
carbon, and the luminosity is much dependent upon 
air being supplied just in the proper proportion to 
insure its combustion, when it is thrown off as lumi- 
nous particles. If, on the contrary, this air supply be 
insufficient, imperfect combustion is the result, and 
much escapes in the solid form, when we get a smoky 
flame which will deposit this unburned matter as soot. 

Now, for heating purposes, ♦' " '^ions required 
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in this particular are much the same ; for the smoky 
flame, from the imperfect sapply of oxygen, is an evi- 
dence of the weakness of its power, and is as unfit for 
heating as for affording light. 

Hence, where we are unable to increase the draught, 
as in lamps with cylindrical wicks, it is better for 
moderate heats to employ alcohol. This gives off no 
UDburned carbon, and affords a clear blue non-luminous 
flame. Oil may be used in the same way, but its flame 
is very smoky, and hence, except for blowpipe lamps, 
it is little employed in metallurgic operations, having 
been superseded by coal-gas. Wherever coal-gas can 
be obtained it affords a most valuable fuel, for, in the 
ordinary way, we can generally adjust a burner just 
to the point at which the air supply suffices for toler- 
ably perfect combustion ; but, of late, so many excel- 
lent arrangements have 
been made for mixing Fig- 12. 

the gas with atmospheric 
air, and then burning the 
mixture, that such is now 
the common method of 
Qsing it; and indeed by 
this means only we are 
able to obtain its maxi- 
mum heating power. 

The most simple way 
of effecting this, upon 
the small scale, is by a 
burner known as " Bun- 
sen's," ^^^ much in use 
in the laboratory. It 
consists of a tube to sup- 
ply the gas, which ter- 
minates by a rather large 
jet, placed in the interior 
of a second tube, of about 

half an inch in diameter, by five inches long, the jet 
opening at the lower part of this. Opposite the end 
6 
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of the jet, but in the outer tube, is formed a ring of 
rather large air-holes. These are better if provided 
with a sliding ring of brass (omitted in the section)| 
in order to contract their openings as necessary. Now, 
upon turning on a supply cock, the gas rushes up 
through the outer tube from the jet, and draws in a 
quantity of atmospheric air by the holes in the former, 
which, mixing with the gas, issues by the top end. At 
the expiration of a moment or two it may bo lighted, 
and the flame then regulated to a clear blue color, by 
admitting more or less gas, or by cutting offth^ air to 
the requisite degree. 

Thus we get a somewhat roaring flame, near the 
apex of which a very intense heat is afforded ; so that^ 
with the instrument here figured, a tolerably good- 
sized platinum crucible may be rapidly heated to bright 
redness. The instrument is now made in steatite, an 
incombustible mineral, which, being a very bad con- 
ductor of heat, will remain perfectly cold at its lower 
part, although a hot flame is burning at the top. 

Arrangements upon the same principles have been 
made where the mixture, instead of issuing from a 
single chimney, as in this case, is made to issue by a 
series of small holes, passing horizontally into the cir- 
cumference of a hollow disk, in which the tube is made 
to terminate. Thus a rosette of small jets is obtained. 
This disk may vary in size from one inch to two or 
more in diameter. Again, an excellent arrangement 
is made for heating a tube by employing a horizontal 
pipe, fixed in the lower part of a wedge-shaped case. 
The gas-delivery holes should be bored into the sides 
of the pipe, and the upper sharp edge of the wedge has 
a slit left open throughout its length. At this slit the 
gas mixture is inflamed, and the tube we desire to 
heat arranged just above the flame. 

The author has for several years made much use of 
a larger gas furnace, made upon the Buusen principle. 
It is formed of a cylinder of brass 3 J inches in diameter, 
and ten inches high ; this is left open at the lower end, 
whereon it stands, being raised from the table by 
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three short legs. Into the upper end is driven a ring 
covered with copper- wire gaaze to aboat three quarters 
of an inch down, so as to form a kind of bath, which 
may be compared to an ordinary sand bath, but into 
which are put a number of small pieces of pumice-stone. 
These serve to diffuse the flame, and to prevent the 
gaoze beating. 

The gas is delivered from a tube placed in the bot- 
tom end, and turned up so as to deliver it at about 
two inches up the cylinder (just as in the small steatite 
burner); but here the air passes directly up from 
below, instead of through holes in the sides. A steady 
flame will cover the surface of the bath; but if too 
much gas be turned on it is apt to rise to a pointed 
flame, liable to smoke. While, or^the other hand, for 
slow evaporations and the like, the proportions may 
be so nicely adjusted to the smallest supply of gas, 
that a clean, crackling, blue flame may be kept up all 
over the surface, in which any vessel may be heated 
without soiling it externally. As a small annealing 
furnace for gold foil, or sponge, for example, it would, 
with a little adaptation, be probably found to be most 
useful. 

Passing now to table-blast arrangements, I may first 
describe one, useful where gas cannot be procured, and 
affording a strong blast from alcohol, so that, for ope- 
rations of ignition and the like, it is all-sufficient, pro- 
vided we do not require too long contintumce of action. 

It consists of a small double copper saucepan, the 
external case being about 



four inches high, by three 
inches in diameter. The 
inner ^one is about half 
an inch smaller in every 
direction, and fixed in 
the outer one, so as to 
form an airtight cham- 
ber between them, but 
provided with a tubular 



Fig. 13. 
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ipertnre closed by a cork, whiob sottw aa a safetT'- 
va\ve. From the upper part of this olose chamber a ] 
tube paaeea down, and, tnming under the bottom <£ 
the inner vessel, passes through it into the central < 
zavity. !N'ow, in using the instrnmest, about an ounoe 
j{ alcohol (or more) is first put by the tabnlnre into 
the close chamber, and a eimilar quantity into the 
sentral cavity. When the inner is corked up, the 
Duter is inflamed. Tbe beat soon vaporizes the ia- 
closed spirit, whose vapor, rushing out by the jet into 
tbe midst of the inner Same, causes the latter to riie , 
in a strong blast, capable of affording a very powerfid 
beat. 

The ordinary mouth blowpipe is, in fact, a kind of 
miniatare blast furnace. The blast is usually suppliei 
by tbe lungs, and the fue) may be either a taUmTj ' 
candle, or be obtained by the use of a small oil }m "' ' 

The blowpipe is most useful for small faBtons,^ 
joldering operations, but it may at times be cmpli^ 
for foaion of very considerable massea, up to portiffl 
of the size of a pea ; and the author kno* 
instance where a skilful operator fused a 
considerable weight of copper), and tbat T 
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aperture closed by a cork, which serves as a safety- 
valve. From the upper part of this close chamber a 
tube passes down, and, turning under the bottom of 
the inner vessel, passes through it into the central 
cavity. Now, in using the instrument, about an ounce 
of alcohol (or more) is first put by the tubulure into 
the close chamber, and a similar quantity into the 
central cavity. When the inner is corked up, the 
outer is inflamed. The heat soon vaporizes the in- 
closed spirit, whose vapor, rushing out by the jet into 
the midst of the inner flame, causes the latter to rise 
in a strong blast, capable of affording a very powerful 
heat. 

The ordinary mouth blowpipe is, in fact, a kind of 
miniature blast furnace. The blast is usually supplied 
by the lungs, and the fuel may be either a tallow 
candle, or be obtained by the use of a small oil lamp. 

The blowpipe is most useful for small fusions, as for 
soldering operations, but it may at times be employed 
for fusion of very considerable masses, up to portions 
of the size of a pea ; and the author knows of an 
instance where a skilful operator fused a farthing (a 
considerable weight of copper), and that by the blast 
afforded by the lungs alone. 

But it is for qualitative metallurgic examinations 
that the mouth blowpipe becomes invaluable, for by it 
we can command an immediate intense heat, perfectly 
variable at pleasure as to the nature of its action and 
effects, and, moreover, can work with the greatest 
facility and certainty upon masses of material far too 
minute for any other kind of manipulation. 

All the best forms of blowpipes resolve themselves 
essentially into a tube, terminating in a fine point or 
jet, which latter is pierced with a carefully-shaped 
conical aperture ; the tube itself is also provided with 
an enlargement, or chamber, in some part of its length, 
for the purpose of retaining moisture, which is always 
condensed from the lungs. The jet should be so 
pierced as to allow of just the requisite amount of air 
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passing into the flame, and in such a direction as to 
insure the most perfect combustion. 

Of the many forms of blowpipe in use, probably those 
two known as Black's and Pepys' blowpipes are best ; 
but of these the author prefers the former. This, when 
furnished with jets in platinum, forms a most effective 
instrument. The body of this blowpipe is simply a 
conical tube; to the smaller end is attached the mouth- 
piece, while at right angles from the side of the larger 
end the jet tube passes out for about an inch, and then 
ends in a small platinum jet, which screws on and off. 
For common soldering operations this last may have 
a much wider aperture than ordinary ; so that, in fact, 
the plain aperture of the tube, without any movable 
jet, is all-sufficient. 

On looking at the flame of a candle or lamp, it will 
be seen to rise conically to a point. In^ the interior of 
the cone, and taking the same form, is a smaller dark 
cone; indeed, the flame consists of a sheet of buruing 
gas, which surrounds the point where it is evolved by 
the wick, and which flame, by so enveloping it, causes 
a quantity of gas to be stored from the action of the 
exterior air, and so to form a kind of supply chamber, 
as long as combustion is going on. On carefully ana- 
lyzing the parts of such a flame, starting from the lowest 
{Mut, we may observe that, at the base of the cone, and 
also for a slight distance up the flame, its color is blue, 
dependent upon the perfect combustion of the gas here 
generated by agency of the free access of air. Just at 
the tip of the dark inner cone the flame is most lumi- 
nous, for here particles of inflamed carbon are thrown 
3ff from the stored gas, being separated by the decom- 
position of some of this, under the influence of the heat 
>f the portions burning below ; and it is just in the 
•ing of flame external to this point that we find the 
lottest portion of the flame, for here the air has free 
iccess to the exterior ; but its heating power diminishes 
IS we pass upwards or downwards from the point just 
nentioned. 

8* 
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The use of the blowpipe, then, oonsists in throwing 
air into this inner cone of gas, so as to cause its free 
combustion, as also that of the luminous partides of 
carbon evolved from it ; while, at the same time, the 
flame is directed by the instrument at will upon the 
object ; but it is essential that the blast be kept steadily 
up. Now if we attempt, in the ordinary way, to send 
a strong blast by the blowpipe, the lungs will soon 
become fatigued ; indeed, by ordinary blowing it is im- 
possible to keep the blast continuous, for a cneck will 
be given at each inspiration. But, if we consider the 
smallness of the blowpipe aperture, it will be seen that 
a very small blast will suffice ; hence, if we can manage 
to keep the cheeks distended while we breathe through 
the nose, the natural tendency of the muscles to retara 
to their normal state will keep up an ample blast. The . 
mouth is replenished from time to time from the lungs, 
the cheeks (if at all relaxed during inspiration) being 
quickly restored to their state of tension. 

The capability of eflfecting the operation may, per- 
haps, be acquired more readily at first, by employing 
some solid instrument, as a pencil, for instance, and, 
with this between the lips, attempting to keep up ft 
steady respiration while the cheeks are distended, 
breathing being carried on through the nose; then, 
when this can be accomplished; attempting the same 
with the blowpipe. 

Two kinds of flame may be produced by the agency 
of the blowpipe, dependent on manipulation, and pos- 
sessing very opposite capabilities. The first is called 
the oxidation flame, for any metallic bead exposed to 
its action (if of an oxidizable metal) will, in it, com- 
bine with oxygen of the air. It is formed by passing 
air just over the wick, employing for this purpose a jet 
with a tolerably wide opening: in this way we form a 
long narrow blue flame, which, if the jet be large 
enough and properly placed, will be quite free from 
yellow. Its tip is exceedingly hot, for, in addition to 
the blowpipe supply, it will draw a large quantity of 
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m externally to the point ; hence, here a bead is not 
only immediately melted, but also oxidized, by this 
external air ; therefore the further it can be kept from 
the tip, the better for oxidation, provided the heat can 
be maintained sufBoiently. 

The second kind of flame is called the reducing 
flame ; for if a metallic oxide be immersed in such a 
ooe, that is to say, well surrounded with it, it will give 
np its oxygen to the flame, and the metal be reduced 
more or less completely. The reducing point is just 
beyond the tip of the inner blue cone, wnere there is 
a large supply of unburned carbon and gases, at a high 
temperature, consequently just in the condition to 
deprive any oxide of oxygen. The method of pro- 
ducing this flame consists in employing a rather finer 
jet, and at the same time placing it rather higher above 
the wick. Thus the dark cone of unburned gas of the 
ordinary flame is burned, and a small intense heating 
flame obtained. In forming both oxidizing and reduc- 
ing flames, the wick of the lamp or candle should be 
well and evenly cut ; and, in reductions, a support of 
charcoal not only assists the heating of the bead, by 
becoming red-hot, but also assists the action, by taking 
oxygen from the oxide to form carbonic acid. 

Other supports for bodies under examination are 
sometimes employed, as a loop of platinum wire or 
piece of foil, or at other times a clay basin, or a small 
bone- ash cupel, selected according to conditions we 
wish to fulfil. 

For long-continued operations, or for those in the 
workshop (as of soldering, &c.), it is desirable not only 
to avoid the fatigue which is experienced by some, but 
also to set the hands quite at liberty. In such cases a 
pair of double bellows is a very useful apparatus, espe- 
cially combined with the gas blowpipe, about to be 
described. 

The author has for several years made use of a pair 
of square bellows, made upon the principle of organ 
bellows; that is, with a square underfeeder,as it is called 
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which may be worked by & treddle. The feeder ohsm> 
ber commuDicatei) by leather valves, opeoing upwardi 




only w ih a large wind reservoir which being about 
2 feet 3 inches loDg by 1 foot 4 inches wide, and 
rising 3 inches when full will contain a considerable 
body of air To thia any pressure may be given, by 
placing small iron weights upon the top to the reqni- 
Bite amount. 

These bellows are arranged between the legs of a 
small table, on the top of which the blowpipe appara- 
tus can be used. 

The blowpipe alluded to, and known as Herapath'a, 
ia shown in section in the diagram, and ia thus con- 
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itrncted : An outer tnbe of brass, A, .8 of an inch dia- 
neter, and 4 inches long, has a connecting piece, B, 

Fig. 15. 




placed at right angles to it, and at 1.2 inch from its 
cater end ; by this it is screwed on to the gas tube of 
an ordinary burner stand. Up the centre of the tube 
A a seoond one, 0, slides. This is 7 inches long, and 
ends by a smaller contracted portion of about 1 J inch, 
vhich latter terminates in a jet. The opposite end is 
fitted with a piece of vulcanized tube, in order to con- 
nect it with the air-pipe of the bellowB. 

Now, as the contracted part of the tube G extends 
back in the outer one past the gas union, as soon as 
gas is turned on it passes freely to the outer end of 
A, enveloping the jet, and may then be lighted. Then, 
by putting the bellows into action, a jet of air is thrown 
into the very centre of the flame, when, by regulating 
carefully the relations of the blast and gas supply, we 
may get a larger or smaller flame at pleasure, and, even 
when applied to the more delicate operations of blow- 
pipe analysis, a most perfect flame in its parts and 
effects. 

Of course, with the blowpipe just described, the bel- 
lows may be dispensed with, and the blast supplied by 
the lungs ; but its operation then is much more limited. 

A large application, or rather extension, of this ap- 
paratus has been contrived and perfected by Mr. Griffin, 
under the name of Griffin's patent portable blast fur- 
nace. It consists essentially of a series of these jets ; 
in his small furnace amounting to 6, in the medium to 
16. And in a large one which he supplies their num- 
ber is increased to 80; although, for the latter, the 
supply of gas required is so large as to limit its use- 
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niln«as to Borae extent. The gas is sup 
buroer in the form of a oylindrioal turnec 
tttyra the upper surrace of which it burns frc 
holea. In tne centre of each of these is & 
nection with an under ohamber, into wh 
foraed flrom a pair <^ doable bellows, and at 
of 6 inches ; ths 
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the large scale may be classed nnder two kiDds, 
ffind aod blast farnaces. The frat compriaiDK 
lose wherein the draught is created by naturiu 
i only, by the careful proportioning of the size 
I furnace, and its arrangement of air, draught, ko^ 
'. size and height of the chimney ; the second, those 
: the heat is nrged by throwing in a powerful blast 
bellows, or blowing-machines. 
r the melting of gold and silver, as for all ordinary 
ng operations, the common form of wind furnace 
ually employed. Its essential part is a brick 
ley, sufficiently high, straight, and somewhat 
red in at the top. This may be built in a wall, 
he furnace placed at bottom, in the front of it; 
for operations of moderate extent, an ordinary 
: flue will often suffice. The most effective height 
ich a chimney is found to be about thirty times 
ameter of the furnace bnilt to it. The author 
-ucted an excellent one in his own laboratory some 
iars since, upon the following plan and proportions, 
himney was just 80 feet high 
foot in diameter; upon the 
r this the furnace was built, 
)h-pit being upon the floor 
but, where heavy pots have 
lifted out and in, it is some- 
preferable to sink it some- 
and, moreover, by so doing, 
hes are prevented from fall- 
it into the laboratory, being 
ed in the so formed pit. 
i lower part of the furnace 
»rried up solidly in good 
I and coal -ash mortar for 
i 6 inches, the centre space 
about 13 inches square, and 
alls 9 inches thick. At this 
t a bar was placed at back, 
1 ID width, and IJ inch deep, ranning from aide 
le, with a similar one in front. These TtftTO ^ 
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supportiDg the fire-bars, which latter were of wr 
iron, each bar being 1^ inch deep, 1 inch broad 
upper, and ^ inch at the nnder surface. Eac 
was flattened out ^ inch on each side ; thus, whe 
together, j^-inch spaces were left at the top, grac 
opening out to 1 inch underneath. Above the 
bars the furnace was carried up to a height of 
10 inches in the front, the sides being sloped 
the back wall, which was 2 feet 8 inches. This 

Eortion, or fire-chamber, was solidly built in I 
ridge bricks, the joints being very small, and 
in good well-tempered fire lute. At the top ai 
ring was ii\yrked in, the ends being crooked in 
chimney, so as to tie all together. This rin| 
formed of iron 2 J inches broad by J inch thick. 
If such a furnace is likely to be subject to 
wear, it is better to cover the top round the brick 
with a cap cast stoutly in iron. This forms a so 
clean opening round the fire-pot, and saves wear 
brick- work. The furnace just described was dra 
gradually from 13 in. at the fire-bars to llj at tl 
Thus increased space was afforded at the fire-ba 
fuel, and at the same time the taper walls exerci 
kind of reverberating efiect upon the heat. 

At about 7 in. from the top, the flue passing in 
chimney was carried out, and at an upward an^ 
as to free it from sharp turns, which would chec 
draught. And here the damper was built in sc 
drop by a chain, and close the chimney opening 
body of the furnace being also capable of being ( 
up by a large Stourbridge tile, mounted with ; 
and handles, so as to slide and cover the fire-pot c 
when the furnace is in use. 

At Messrs. Browne and Wingrove's, the Bank 
ers, where large operations have to be performed 
much speed, twenty-four of these furnaces are bi 
one large room, being placed in four divisions < 
each in each angle of the room, that is, three upoi 
side wall ; the centre of each wall having a door 
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ing to admit air. The coke is stored in the centre of 
the room so as to be accessible. These farnaces being 
fteqnently employed for melting silver bars of 2000 or 
more onnces each, are lowered so much that the top 
opening is not more than about 1 ft. 8 in. from the 
ground, hence the lifting of a heavy pot is faciiiiated. 
Again, the tops are closed by a couple of thick iron 
plates, which, sliding on an iron fillet placed on the 
top, admit thus of the quick opening and closing of 
the furnace. It is always advantageous to have a 
bhibU door, opening on each side of a wind-furnace at 
the fire-bar level, wide enough to expose the ends of 
at least two bars on each side. By these openings we 
are able to withdraw the bars, and allow tlie fuel to 
iill into the ash-pit, and so lower the heat immediately, 
I proceeding sometimes desirable. The crucible re- 
maioa standing upon the centre bars. 




As a conetructioD of furnace known as the reverber- 
fttory furnace will frequently be mentioned in the spe- 
cial part of this book, it may as well be described 
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^onornlly Iicrc, bearing in mind that it is constantlj 
DUHlitiod tc) suit particular operations. 

Tiio characteristic point in the reverberatory fnrnace 
is, that the iirechamber, A, is separated from the one 
in which the material to be operated upon is placed, 
and the general construction is such that the heat and 
llatnc may be thrown down upon the charge. This 
lire chamber is built up solidly in front; immediately 
bohind this, and rising somewhat above the level m 
the fuel, is formed a wall of fire-brick, B, in some cases 
built to a thickness of 2 ft., and then carried full a foot 
high above all. 

Next, passing backwards, is the sole or bed of the 
furnace, 0, variously formed and proportioned, accord- 
ing to the kind of work to be performed in it. Thus, 
in the furnaces where the first operations upon copper 
ores are carried out, they are flat and shallow, for the 
object iicre is to expose a large surface to heat and air, 
so as to drive off sulphur and absorb oxygen. In 
others, a depression is formed in the sole itself, so as 
to allow of the gravitation and collection of fused 
matters ; but in all cases, as the load to be sustained 
is more or less considerable, so this part of the work 
is very compactly built. For instance, in lead rever- 
beratories about a ton weight is a common charge 
operated upon. 

Kising from the front wall above the fire-pot, and 
j)assing backwards, is the reverberating arch, D ; this 
rises so as to be from 1 foot to 18 inches above the 
bridge as it passes over, from which elevation it is 
made to descend gradually to the back of the sole, 
where it ends in a chimney, seldom less than 40 ft. 
high, as it is always carried sufficiently high to cause 
a strong draught. 

Now it will at once be seen that the body of heat 
and flame passing up from the fire is at once thrown 
back, or, as it is said, *' reverberated," by the formation 
of this arch immediately above, and inclining towards 
the back, where the chimney-vent is situated. 
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In large reverberatories, openings are formed at the 
sides as the working may require. Thus, in those 
employed for capelling silver npon the large scale, it 
is not only necessary to be able to inspect the opera- 
tion, but also to form an entry for the bellows blast, 
and beside these, outlets for the litharge generated. 
Again, in iron puddling furnaces, which are of this 
class, the operation is effected by a workman using a 
paddle through a side door, opening at about the centre 
of the sole of the furnace. 

It may be mentioned here, that this general descrip- 
tion of these furnaces may suffice, as they are almost 
entirely employed in large operations ; the muffle fur- 
nace supplying their place for small ones. This latter 
will be described when the subject of the assay of 
silver and gold is treated of. 

Passing now to blast furnaces, the ordinary black- 
smith's forge may be given as an instance of the most 
common form, as well as an illustration of the princi- 
ple. In it an intense and concentrated heat is produced 
by a very small amount of fuel. Indeed, in blast fur- 
naces generally (if we except the large iron furnaces), 
the fire-chamber would, at first sight, appear to be very 
inadequate to the great heat obtained ; but it must be 
remembered that (as in the blowpipe) this depends 
upon the amount of oxygen thrown in by the blast, 
whence also the heat is rapidly got up. 

Two forms of these furnaces may be described here 
as particularly useful in the laboratory for small melt- 
ing operations, and the like. The first is one described 
by Mr. Faraday in his "Chemical Manipulation," to 
which the reader is referred for its more particular de- 
scription. It is formed of a large black-lead pot, in 
which is placed a second smaller one, the space be- 
tween the two being filled with pounded fragments of 
old pots. The bottom of the inner one is sawn off so 
as to admit of the grate being placed inside it, to form 
the fire-chamber. The bellows nose is admitted by a 
hole bored through the outer one at its lower end. As 
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Fig. 19. 



a fuel, Mr. Faraday employs coke, and he says that, 
compared to the heat obtained, its consumption is very 
small, and, further, that the want of vessels which will 
withstand the intensity of the heat produced has hith- 
erto been a limiting cause to its usefulness. It ap- 
pears, nevertheless, from his account of it, to be a 
most useful and effective furnace, and very portable 
and manageable. The furnace known as Aikin's blast 
furnace is formed somewhat in the same way. 

The second form is that known as Sefstrom's fur- 
nace, which I have long been in the habit of using, 
and which is a most effective apparatus. In its con- 
struction two cylindrical ves- 
sels are first formed in very 
stout sheet- iron; the larger, 
which is to form the outer 
wall of the furnace, may be 
8 in. high by 9 in. diameter. 
The smaller or inner vessel 
should then be the same 
height, but of 7 in. diameter; 
upon the outside of the latter are fixed six small iron 
squares, three at the bottom by way of legs, and the 
remaining three at equal distances round the circum- 
ference, and at 1 J inch from the top ; these serve, when 
the small vessel is in its place in the larger one, to 
keep the two apart, so as to leave an air-chamber, 1 
inch thick, betweem them both at the sides and bottom. 
A sheet-iron ring is formed just to fill up this space 
between them: this is dropped upon the three side 
squares, and the little gutter so formed is next plastered 
up by lute. At the bottom of the outer vessel a taper 
tube is fixed, of about 1 inch diameter at its smaller 
and outer end. This is for connection with a pair of 
table bellows, by which the blast of air is to be sup- 
plied. Then in the inner chamber eight holes of } inch 
diameter are formed ; and at 3 in. from the bottom, 
these give passage for the blast to the fuel, all around 
the crucible. The fire-chamV- ' ^^ued by fire- lute to 
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about i of an inch in thickness, both npon the bottom 
and roand the sides; and its capacity is increased by 
a ring of sheet-iron, two or three inches deep, made to 
dip over that part of the inner vessel which stands 
above the oater one ; thus increased depth is given for 
fuel.* 

In using this furnace, an inverted pot may first be 
pat in to serve as a stand for the crucible, so as to 
bring its bottom part about up to the level of the air- 
holes. The fuel is then thrown in to the same level, 
and the crucible put in; next a little hot charcoal, 
when the whole is to be filled round the crucible with 
anthracite. In such a manner the author has melted 
a bar of silver of two pounds weight in aboat fourteen 
minutes from the time of putting in the pot ; but it is 
necessary to have the fuel first of a fit size, neither too 
large, nor containing any dust, and also to keep the 
blast steadily up from the bellows. 

In the construction of the small furnaces of the 
laboratory or melting-house, two kinds of bricks are 
employed under the name of fire-bricks, for the ordi- 
nary building-bricks are quite unfitted for such pur- 
poses, the clay of which they are formed being too 
coarse and too much mixed with foreign matters (as 
oxide of iron and the like) to resist the action of the 
fire, as also to sustain changes of temperature ; conse- 
quently they would be speedily destroyed and broken 
up by ^uch use, if at all exposed to heat, and therefore, 
where we are compelled to employ them, it should 
be only for external work ; the fire-chamber in such 
a case being lined with Stourbridge bricks or fire- 
lumps. 

The bricks used in the majority of cases are those 
known as Stourbridge bricks ; they are made from a 
clay of very similar composition to that employed for 
crucible ware, and which, from containing a very large 
proportion of silica, form most refractory bricks. They 

* Both thiB ring and the squarea are omitted in the drawing. 

9* 
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are white, dense, and compact, and most valaable for 
rather larger kinds of work, where there is not mnoh 
shaping or cutting required. But in the smaller kinds 
of furnace- work, where, consequently, some cutting has 
to be done, it is only to be effected by carefully ope- 
rating upon them with the chisel and hammer. 

Hence, for small furnaces, the second kind of bricks 
known as Windsor, or in the trade P P bricks, are very 
useful. These are not much known, as their manu- 
facture is confined to Hedgerly, a small place near 
Windsor. They are of a r^ color, very silicioua, but 
soft;, easily cut and shaped, and yet standing heat very 
well. The best method of cutting them is by a piece 
of zinc roughly notched out as a saw, and then the 
more accurate figure required may be readUy given 
them by grinding upon a rough flat stone. In tlua 
way the small circular furnace made by Dr. Newman, 
and sold by him as his ^'universal furnace," is lined by 
cutting the bricks with care to the radius of the circle 
they are to form, when they key in like an arch, and 
so need no luting whatever. 

Lutes are a class of cements formed for the most 
part of refractory clays. Thus, when employed as a 
mortar in furnace-work, they give the finished work a 
homogeneous structure. They are also used to cement 
the joints of apparatus, as covers upon crucibles, the 
junctions of tubes, the fitting up of muffle-work, and 
the like. 

Stourbridge clay forms by far the most applicable 
lute, and when ground up with a portion of previously 
burnt clay or broken crucible-ware, it will resist high 
temperature better than any other material. The ad- 
dition of the burnt clay tends to diminish its contraction, 
and so prevents cracking to any great extent. In using 
it, the powder should be moistened with water, allowed 
to soak a little time, and then well beaten with a heavy 
wooden mallet until quite plastic, and in that state it 
should be employed. 

Speaking generally of clays, they are composed of 
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alamina, silica, and water; when comparatively pure 
they are nearly white, but they are generally asso- 
ciated with other bodies which modify their appearance 
and properties. Thus they frequently contain lime, 
magnesia, and oxide of iron. When heated, their water is 
driyen of^ and they shrink considerably, as in the burn- 
ing of ordinary bricks for example. If strongly heated, 
partial fusion takes place. Thus in some kinds of pot- 
tery the glazed surface is a fused one, and again the 
dinkering of bricks is an example of the same fusion. 

The plastic paste obtained as above, by moistening 
days with water, is very tenacious, and hence capable 
of being moulded into various forms, as into crucibles 
or muffles ; and it is found that the most refractory 
Teasels and materials are those formed of clays which 
contain the largest proportion of silica. This acts by 
rendering the vessels less liable to split by rapid or 
andden application of heat. Hence sand is a common 
addition to clays deficient in silica. 

The following table, containing some analyses of 
Stourbridge and Newcastle clays, will give the reader 
a clue to the relative proportions of the chief consti- 
tuents: — 











AyeragA of 




Stourbridge 
analyzed by 


let Tariety of 


2d Tariety of 


7 Tarietles of 




Newcastle, 


Newcastle, 


Newcastle, 




Berthier. 


Richardson. 


Richardson. 


Richardson. 


Silica .... 


63.70 


83.29 


47.55 


60.30 


Alumina . . . 


20.70 


8.10 


29.50 


23.61 


Oxide of Iron . . 


4.00 


1.88 


9.13 


4.11 


lame and Magnesia 


• •• 


2.99 


2.05 


2.59 


Water .... 


10.30 


3.64 


12.01 


9.1 



It will be seen that, in the two single analyses of 
Newcastle clay, great difference as to the proportions 
of silica, alumina, and oxide of iron exists, and, conse- 
quently, corresponding difference in their character- 
istics in use; but in the last column, where an average 
of seven varieties is given, it will be observed that, upon 
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the whole, their proportions very much assimilate thos 
of the Stourbridge clay. 

As has been said, Stourbridge clay is of almoc 
universal application as a lute, and similarly Windso 
loam •may'^be used. The latter is a natural mixture c 
clay and sand, and serves well, when applied as a cofl 
to clay vessels, to diminish their porosity. For this en< 
it should be mixed with a tenth part of borax, and th 
mixture made tolerably thin with water, so as to appl; 
it with a brush. 

There is also a lute much used for the latter pui 
pose under the name of "Willis's lute." It is made b; 
dissolving 1 oz. of borax in half a pint of water, an( 
then adding slaked lime enough to form a thin paste 
this is brushed over the vessel and allowed to drj 
Then; before using, a second coat of slaked lime ii 
linseed oil is applied. This latter should be of tb 
consistence of a plastic mass. The vessel is thei 
allowed to dry for two or three days before using 
when the pores will be found to have been thoroughl; 
closed up if the application has been carefully made. 

For luting glass apparatus plaster of Paris forms ai 
excellent lute, especially if mixed with glue-watei 
when it will dry and form a very firm joint. Th< 
secret in using plaster of Paris consists in making i 
sufficiently thin, and applying it quickly. The glu^ 
causes it to dry slower and assists in forming the joint 

For the formation of crucibles there is no materia 
equal to such clays as contain little or no lime or oxid 
of iron. But even crucibles so formed are more or les 
fusible under strong heats, especially when used wid 
certain fluxes, which are liable to act upon them. 

Their infusibility is, however, much increased h] 
well working up with the clay a portion of carbide o 
iron or graphite, or even of coke. Crucibles contain 
ing the former addit.^-" - known as black-lead cruci 
bles. Their capac ,ing changes of tempera 

ture i«" lixture, even as by tha 

of 8 re mentioned 
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kt all these qualities are far best obtained by means 
of graphite in moderate quantity; if, however, it bears 
too great proportion, it is liable to burn out and leave 
a porous crucible. The mixture should not exceed 
two or three parts of black lead to one of clay, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Bat, although excellent in the above desirable quali- 
ties, there are cases wherein we cannot employ black- 
lead pots; for instance, metallic oxides, if heated in 
them, are sure to be reduced, consequently, in such 
cases, we are thrown back upon the ordinary clay 
crucible. 

Of these, three kinds are in common use, the HessiaU; 
or triangular, Cornish, and London pots. 

The first are of a coarse brown clay, and bear a very 
bigh temperature without getting out of shape, nor are 
they very readily acted upon by fluxes. 

The Cornish pots are whitish in color, and of much 
the same value, in regard to use, as the Hessian. The 
London pots are neater and more cleanly in appearance, 
but are the worst in quality, being very readily soft- 
ened, and, moreover, not capable of standing changes 
of temperature without cracking. Hence the large 
employment of black-lead pots where practicable. 

Of all fluxes there is none so destructive to clay 
crucibles as litharge, it will corrode and eat completely 
through it by forming fusible compounds with the 
silicates of the clay; but the alkalies^ or calcareous 
matters contained in the ash of the fuel employed, also 
act as a corrosive flux upon them. Hence, we some- 
times inclose a crucible in a second one, with a layer 
of clay between them. 

It is also customary to line a crucible where we fear 
it may be acted upon by its contents, or where it is an 
object to prevent their adhesion to it; or at other times 
this is done to furnish carbon to metallic oxides to be 
heated and so decomposed. For these purposes, char- 
coal is employed, and in the following manner: The 
crucible is first wetted; then a paste of powdered 
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charcoal with water is pressed od to about half an inch 
thick with a wooden nestle ; after slightly rougheningr 
this, a second is applied; and again until the pot is 
fall. Then the centre is scooped out as much as re- 
quisite, and it may be to within half an inch of the 
bottom, and a quarter or less at the side^ the surfkoe 
being at last left quite smooth by burnishing. Whero 
such treatment is inapplicable, as in some cases whars 
litharge is employed, the action of the latter may bo 
much diminished by rubbing the pot well over with 
ochre, or even with chalk. 

In the manufacture of clay crucibles, the clay, after 
being exposed to the air, is ground, and then treated 
with water; and if black-lead crucibles are to be madCi 
this substance is mixed with the material. As thdr 
excellence much depends upon thorough incorporation 
of these matters, the mass is next well worked up in 
a brickmaker^s pug-mill, or, in some places, it is trod- 
den for some hours by the feet until it becomes 
thoroughly plastic. It is then formed into crucibles 
upon an ordinary potter's wheel, after which they are 
dried slowly and burned. 

In order to ascertain the qualities of crucibles, the 
following tests may be employed : — 

First, if they are ordinary clay ones, they are to be 
lieated intensely, and then exposed to sudden cold by 
withdrawing quickly from the furnace; if they stand 
this, it will be as much as can be expected from them. 
But, in the case of black-lead pots, they should be ca- 
pable of bearing the sudden plunge into a vessel of 
cold water at the moment they are withdrawn from a 
hot furnace, the pot being of a full red heat when 
plunged in. 

Secondly, they should be examined as to their fusi- 
bility, by taking a small fragment, and heating intensely 
before the blowpipe; if the ragged edge remain so, 
without rounding from fusion, the pot is perfect in this 
respect. 

Lastly, the closeness of their texture is shown by 
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the time elapsing, after filling them with water, before 

it appears externally. Sometimes, however, they are 

made purposely porons, as in the case of assay pots, 

There metal is first introdaced into the pot with water, 

file last portions of which have been driven oat during 

ike annealing of the metal. 

Oacibles are sometimes formed of iron ; thus, in our 
Knt, all the silver for coinage is melted in iron pots. 
: Their use, however, is more fit for saline fasions in 
ihe laboratory. Crucibles are also made of fine por- 
I cdain, of gold, of silver, and of platinum, according to 
desired uses ; the latter being invaluable in the labo- 
ntory of research, from their power of resisting chemi- 
cal action, and also from their excellent conduction of 
heat, by virtue of which they become speedily and 
nniformly heated, even in some cases in the ordinary 
gas blast already described. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

OF THE FUELS APPLICABLE TO METALLURGIC 

OPERATIONS. 

In considering the various fuels applicable to metal- 
lurgic operations, coal may occupy the first place, as 
being, in this country, of by far the largest application, 
either in its raw state or prepared as coke. Coal may 
be called mineralized vegetable matter, which, daring 
the change, has been compressed, and also altered in 
its chemical properties, its vegetable origin being com- 
pletely proved by microscopic examination. It contains, 
also, varying quantities of earthy and inorganic sub- 
stances, and occurs in seams of varying thickness of from 
half an inch to three or four feet, the seams being always 
separated by corresponding ones of true mineral matters, 
such seams being called partings. What are known 
as slates in coal are only portions of this mineral mat- 
ter. 

The appearance of coal varies much ; in some the 
surface is dull, as in cannel coal; in others, as in some 
anthracites, we have a bright glossy surface, with 
almost metallic lustre. Some coals break up in con- 
choidal masses, others exhibit a tendency to crystalline 
structure. The specific gravities also vary much, rang- 
ing from 1.00 to 2.00. 

When distilled in close vessels, coal gives three 
classes of products. First, gaseous, consisting of com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen. Secondly, liquid, a.* 
tar, ammoniacal liquor, and other similarly constituted 
bodies. Thirdly, as a residuary product, carbon, with 
the earthy matters originally present. 
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Coal may be classed under six varieties. The first, 

\\iat> in which the coal transformation is least complete, 

iA in brown Devon coal, where the strongly-marked 

lemains of vegetable origin have given it the name 

of "lignite." 

Second, the Cherry, or Staffordshire coal, which gives 
a sparkling yellow flaming fire, but which consumes 
rapidly. 

Third, the Hard or Splint coal of the Glasgow iron 
district, so called from its splintery fracture. It gives 
a very strong heat and clear fire. 

Fourth, Cannel coal ; a clean coal on the surface, so 
much so as to be wrought like wood into ornamental 
articles. It burns with a clear crackling flame, whence 
it is sometimes called Parrot coal. 

Fifth, the ordinary Newcastle or caking coal. This 
abounds in bituminous matter, and consequently when 
heated after splitting up, cakes together, and gives ofl 
bobbles of gas. This property renders it very unfit 
for metallurgic operations by rendering good access of 
air impossible, and hence high temperature unattain- 
able by its use. 

Sixth, Anthracite, which of all is, for furnace opera- 
tions, by far the most useful. It is quite free from 
bituminous matter, and, when in its true state, contains 
carbon, inorganic salts, and water only ; but generally 
not being quite true, hydrogen and oxygen are found 
in it. When any bitumen is present, it is called semi- 
anthracite. Its texture is very hard and compact, being 
the densest coal known ; hence it is very difficult to 
light, and can only be burned where there is a strong 
draught; but, at the same time, there is no fuel which, 
for the same bulk, affords such a powerful heat. Hence, 
for assaying operations, it is invaluable. 

About 10 per cent, of pit coal is made up of ash. 
This ash is composed of alumina, iron, lime, traces of 
magnesia; and with these are associated sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, but no alkalies are found in it. Iron 
13 also associated with coal in the form of iron pyrites,^ 
10 
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a bisulphide of iron ; and this is a very noxious con- 
stitaent where coal has to be employed in metallurgio 
or manufacturing operations, for in burning the sulphar 
is separated, and, oy union with oxygen of the air, 
forms sulphuric acid, which latter acts very destruc- 
tively upon all iron plant and apparatus. Again, in 
gas manufacturing, when such coal is distilled, some 
of the sulphur taking hydrogen, forms hydrosulphurio 
acid, whilst other portions, by union with carbon, pro- 
duce bisulphide of carbon. 

It is said that the spontaneous combustion whicli 
frequently takes place in coal-mines depends upon the 
decomposition of this iron pyrites ; for, if moisture be 
present, the bisulphide becomes converted into a sul- 
phate ; and during this change so much caloric will be 
evolved as to inflame the carbon under &vorable con- 
ditions. 

Varieties of coal are selected according to the re- 
quirements of the manufacture for which they are in- 
tended; and thus "steam coal," "gas coal," and the 
like, have become common terms ; for, in the former 
case, namely, the generation of steam, a strong anthra- 
cite is useful, while for gas-making a fusible coal would 
be preferred. Again, for the reverberatory furnace, 
flaming coal is most valuable, provided it does not 
cake upon the grate, so as to diminish the draught too 
much. This is especially true of coal for iron working, 
for, while a coal containing much carbon is best, it 
must yet have hydrogen and oxygen sufficient to cause 
good combustion without caking. 

We may now consider a yet more primitive and 
natural fuel, viz., wood, which in countries where coal 
is scarce is employed, not only in metallurgic opera- 
tions, but even for domestic purposes. It is the hard 
tissue of trees, and is composed, like its derivative coal, 
almost entirely of organic matter, but containing, 
again, small quantities of inorganic. The former con- 
sists of woody matter, arranged in such a porous or 
cellular manner as to be traversed during the life of 
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', by* fluids, as sap and water. In addition to 
h species contains its own peculiar extractive 
thus, the fir tribe contain turpentine and 
e oak, tannin; others, gums, gum resins, and 
but it is the woody matter which is the corn- 
portion, although this property may be in- 
\T diminished according to the nature of these 
principles. 

ensity of woods is, in all cases, greater than 
water, their apparent lower specific gravity 
ig upon their porous structure inclosing much 
lus it has been curiously shown by Count 
L, that when freed from air all species have a 
ble identity of specific gravity, being all about 
.53. 

inge of specific gravity is, under ordinary cir- 
ses, very great, being from 1.85 in the heavier 
s ebony, dbwn to 0.24 in the cork-tree, 
alue of woods as fuel may be estimated by 
irst, their density into account, and, secondly, 
int of water they inclose. For the greater the 
the more solid carbon they contain in a given 
ad, on the other hand, if they possess much 
large amount of this carbon is expended in 
ig the water into vapor, which carbon is thus 
) efiective work. 

lis reason fresh-cut woods are quite unfit for 
they then contain water ranging in quantity 
to 50 per cent. Much of this is got rid of by 
)Ut there is always a certain quantity retained, 
at range of water above mentioned depends 
►on the time of year at which the wood is cut 
nined. Thus, Schubler states, that ash felled 
.ry will contain 28.8 per cent, of water, but if 
April, 38.6. Light porous woods, from con- 
nuch air, give a brisk combustion, but at the 
le rapidly consume the charcoal formed. For 
asons, light woods are preferred in porcelain 
[lass manufactories, and the likCj where it i« 
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i^q^::>ed u> g*re a Qniform temperatare to bodies ii 
Ia:^ CLAstKsr T:i^T cootrmst strongly, in these respects 
u> oezise w«»i& vh:oh coosame slowly, and thus forn 
a des^e ohucodu upon the sarfsoe, which burns slowl} 
av:&T. Heoce. :or scores, farnaoes, or steam boilers 
scoa ane to be employed. 

At the close of the combustion of woods, we find ac 
ash recnalni::^. consisting of inorganic salts. Theii 
bdise$ are potash, soda. lime; and magnesia, and, ii 
Sk.^:tie cases^ oxide %>c :rv»n. These are united with car 
K'ciio^ vhoc>paoriCv silicic and sulphuric acids, and alsc 
wish ohloriae. 

Feat is aa incipient kind of fossil fuel, consisting o 
deconi poised vegi^able matters, containing the remaini 
v>f mousses anvi aquatic plants. It constitutes the browi 
soil tounvl in bo^ in Holland, Ireland, and other places 

In IIv>IIaQd those bogs average about six feet deep 
but in Ireland they are often thirty or forty feet 
lIoiKW in such places; it comes into use as a fuel; and 
in its orviinary dense state, possesses about half th< 
heating power of coal. 

Attor what has been stated w^ith regard to the natura 
fuels wood and coal, it will, perhaps, be seen that fo: 
many operations the actual carbon, free from much o 
the associate elements, would be most valuable. Ii 
the case of wood, this is called charcoal ; and -whei 
from coal, coke. 

Charcoal is really our most valuable fuel for smal 
operations; although large ones are just as advanta 
geously carried on by it, its cost limiting its use. Thu£ 
some two centuries since, when wood was plentiful ii 
England, all our iron-smelting was done by charcoal 
and even at the present time it is the fuel employe! 
for the gold and silver melting in the Mint melting 
house. 

The manufacture of charcoal is said to have beei 
carried on for 2000 years. Its principles are the heat 
ing of wood with only just such a supply of air a 
suflBces to keep up a kind of d' "' "^y process, car 
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being used that it is not enough to allow of actual 
combustion; together with this, the carrying it on 
sufficiently slowly to insure the hydrogen and oxygen 
of the woody fibre uniting, and not taking any of the 
carbon to form other products. 

The most simple operation for efTectin^ these is char- 
ring wood in a heap ; it is practised both here and on 
the Continent. The yield of charcoal is by it equal, if 
not superior, to other processes; but, on the other 
hand, all secondary products are lost by escape into 
the air. 

The wood is first cut up into convenient lengths, 
and partially dried. The charcoal-burner then, having 
chosen a moderately dry and well-sheltered spot of 
ground, commences his pile. If too dry, it would 
afford air to the heap ; and ii^ on the other hand, too 
wet, beat would be lost in generating watery vapor 
from the ground, which, passing through his charcoal, 
would be decomposed at its expense. The pile is com- 
menced by driving in three central stakes, round which 
the wood is ranged perpendicularly, to the diameter 
the heap is to measure. Other logs are stacked upon 
this first layer, then a third set, and so on, till a conical 
pile is formed. Down the centre a quantity of charcoal 
and brushwood is put between the central stakes, or 
qnandel, as it is called. This fuel is inflamed, and the 
heap then covered tolerably close with turfs, but some 
small openings are left on each side at the lower part 
for the escape of the vapor formed. The fuel is re- 
plenished as it burns away, until the heap itself is in 
partial combustion. The first stage is called "the 
sweating," during which the watery vapor is expelled; 
when this is over the charring is allowed to go on for 
several days, the carbonization being regulated in a 
certain order, for which the utmost care is taken in 
regulating the draught. For this purpose chimneys 
are opened in the pile where required, so as to give the 
volatile gases evolved ready escape into the air, lest by 
passing over the burnt portion waste would be caused. 

10* 
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Thus constant watching is requisite, and towards the 
end the heat has to be conducted towards the outer 
rings, in order to carbonize them, a step rendered the 
more necessary by the cooling effect of the outer cover- 
ing, increased as it is by the constant deposit of evapo* 
rating matters upon it. 

When the operation is complete, flame issues around 
the heap, and if any parts do not exhibit this, holes are 
opened to induce it. The pile is now "choked" by 
carefully covering it up with a layer of humid soil. 
Twenty- four hours generally suffice to cool it down; if 
it be not, some soil is taken off and fresh damp earth 
covered over the spot. And when all is cool it is 
drawn; any which may remain incandescent being 
watered, or covered up to extinguish it. 

On the Continent, where charcoal is largely pre- 

Eared, the process is the same, but the wood is placed 
orizontally ; a more economical way, but, on the 
whole, our charcoal is said to be of better quality. 

Charcoal is sometimes prepared by distillation of 
the wood in close kilns, or iron retorts, by which tar 
and volatile products are collected, and the charcoal 
left as a residuary matter. 

Coke bears the same relation to coal that charcoal 
does to wood ; and its formation is by similar means. 
As it is an object in many metallurgic operations to 
get a dense fuel, that is to say, one containing as much 
combustible matter as possible in a small space, it is 
necessary to prepare coke specially, otherwise it is 
readily to be had, but of a lighter and porous character, 
as a residue from gas manufacture. 

In preparing coke for itself alone, the coal is care- 
fully selected, and its method of preparation adapted 
to its after uses. For example, in iron works, it is 
necessary to have a coke which is not friable, other- 
wise the weight used in the furnace would crumble 
the underneath portions, and so cause much dust and 
obstruction to draught. For these operations, then, it 
is generally prepared on the spot, and in simple heaps. 
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The coal is made either into a long rectangular 
heap, or else into a circular mound. If the former, it 
18 of about 180 feet long, through this a hole or chan- 
nel is made during the heaping of the coal. The heap 
80 completed, a hole is made at regular intervals with 
a stake, passed from the top down into this channel. 
The heap is now ignited by putting hot coals into the 
holes just described, and the coking commences. The 
heap is watched, and regular combustion insured by 
assisting or by checking the "draught in those parts in 
which it may be required. The operation completed, 
the combustion is arrested by a good cover of ash, and 
after two or three days, in which time it will cool 
down, the heap is removed, and the coke quenched by 
water. 

The same operation is sometimes performed in 
mounds, in which case a single perpendicular flue is 
made as in the charcoal mound, and then, by leaving 
opeDings here and there around it, the draught is di- 
rected, or conducted all over the heap. Both these 
operations are, however, rude and uneconomical, in 
comparison with the oven process ; but, on the other 
bana, their being carried on upon the moist and naked 
ground, affords a means of purifying the coke from 
sulphur, for a current of watery vapor sets up through 
the heap, which by decomposition aflFords its oxygen to 
the sulphur, converting it into sulphurous acid, while 
the hydrogen, set free, takes a portion of the carbon, 
forming carburetted hydrogen. 

If, however, the sulphur exists in the coal in combi- 
nation with a metal, as a sulphide, we then get the 
metal oxidized and hydrosulphuric acid given off. 
The following formulae will exhibit these two reac- 
tions — 

1st. 2H0+S + C=S0,+CHa 
2d. HO + MS =MO+HS. 

In the plan of oven-cooking as carried on in England, 
a series of five or six brick-built ovens are generally 
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placed side by side ; at times also the volatile prodi 
(which as a rule are disregarded) are collected. Thi 
some works gas-making is carried on by some 
arrangement, so that a dense and valuable coke is! 
after the distillation of the gas. 

The ordinary dimensions of these ovens are a1 
ten feet in width bv twelve in depth, and eight 
high, with walls built of about two feet thick in 
brick, the roof being of the same, and arched over 
side to side. In the crown of the arch a round open! 
is left for volatile matters to escape, and in 
a door of about three yards square is formed, 
generally swung by a chain and lever. Now, in oj 
rating, the charge is partly introduced by the dm 
but completed from the top, by which the angles 4 
the oven get well filled, and the presence of too mook 
air is guarded against, which would cause waste. 

In ordinary, from the coke being removed hot, igni- 
tion takes place as soon as a fresh charge is introdu^; 
if it does not, hot wood is placed in the front door; 
quantities of gases are at first evolved, so that the top 
door is left open, and the front partially so, when these 
cease they are closed, and after the final completion 
of the operation and a slight cooling, a jet of water ifl 
thrown in by a hose. 

This not only brings the temperature of the cok6 
down so as to allow of its removal, but also, by gene- 
rating steam, affords elements for the final expulsion 
of the sulphur, as described in mound coking, while 
the coke left is of a denser, brighter, and more sonorous 
character. Care is, however, taken that the cooling 
down of the oven is not carried too far, for it is found 
that when the fire-bricks are well heated, the coke is 
of a better quality and less spongy than the first 
charges of a newly-lighted furnace would be. 

An excellent kind of coke is now made from p 
being left as a residue in the retort after the 5 
products have been eliminated from it. TIf 
Eonalds is now making *-' ' ^"'^1 (at hi 
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burgb), which is nearly pare carbon; he gets it 
remainder after having obtained creasote oil from 
^r. A specimen of this tried by the author was 
1 to be excellent, bat it mast be broken op to the 

useful size to insure its full heating effects. 

considering the application of the above fuels for 
ler metallurgic operations, it will be seen that the 
y useful ones are charcoal, anthracite coal; and 

I. Wood may be dismissed with the observations 
Ldy made upon its disadvantages, the principal one 
g loss of heating power in getting rid of water and 
tile organic products. 

at in charcoal we have a fuel not to be equalled 
lU delicate operations, being quite pure carbon, 
above all, free from sulphur. On the other hand, 
larger operations its cost is very considerable; 
e for small ones, from its porous structure and its 
pact nature, it must either be broken into pieces 
convenient size (about that of a large walnut, for 
mce), or else very large, and consequently incon- 
ent apparatus, must be employed. 
Q the whole, anthracite will be found most appli- 
e. It is of all coal the most dense, and capable, 
small fuel space, of affording a large concentrated 
. Then the amount of water it contains being 

II, is not enough to cause waste of heat in vapor- 
; it, while, on the other hand, it effects the splitting 
of larger portions into effective-sized fragments. 
i is a point of vital importance in most furnace 
rations, but particularly so in muffle or cupelling 
laces, where the fuel should be uniform in size, and 
te free from dust. 

Joke may be classed with anthracite as to its cha- 
ters ; both are difficult to kindle, from the absence 
volatile inflammable matters. For, in the combustion 
^ the first application of heat distils off some of 
'ih, at once igniting, kindle the carbon. But 
anthracite the heat has, unassisted, to act on 
n. 



/ 
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Coke is better broken at once into lamps of 
size, for, as it contains no water, it does not breal 
in burning like anthracite. 

There are two methods by which the heating pc 
of fuels may be determined experimentally. The 
is that of Count Rumford, and consists in finding 
many pounds or ounces of water will be raisea 
degree Fahr. by the combustion of one pound of 
fuel. 

The second is the method employed by Berth 
this is easy of execution, and affords close results. 

He powders about 5 grains of the fuel, and : 
raately mixes it with about 150 to 200 grains of ] 
arge. The mixture is packed closely in a clay cruci 
and covered well with a layer of fresh litharge, 
crucible is then well luted up, placed in the fire, 
heated, until the whole of the carbon and hydix 
are burned. 

The mass swells considerably from the escap( 
water and gases ; but, towards the end of the of 
tion, the crucible is gradually raised to a full red 1 
after which the metallic particles reduced from 
litharge are agglomerated by a few gentle taps of 
crucible on a stone. When cold it is broken, the 
ton of lead detached from the pot, cleaned from i 
ganic ash and slag, and weighed. From the nun 
thus arrived at, the amount of oxygen required for 
combustion is calculated. Thus, where pure car 
has been tested, it is found that SIJ times the we 
of metallic lead has been reduced. This, then, afi^ 
a point of comparison. Some figure must next in 
sumed to represent the heating power of pure car 
and Mr. Andrews (an experimenter upon this subj 
has taken the number 7900. Thus we have data 
further calculation. 

Suppose, then, in examining a specimen, we fo 
that 20 grains of lead were reduced ; we then a|| 
34.5 (the weight reduced by pure carbon) is tl^ 
(its assumed heating power), so is 20 (the 
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grains now redaced) to the heating power of the speci- 
men, which would giye the number 4580 as the result 
sought. 

But it may be anticipated that coal, wood, &c^ from 
containing other elements, would possess heating power 
by virtue of the hydrogen, or hyarogen compounds so 
contained. This is true ; but whore oxygen is supplied 
sufficient to convert the hydrogen into water, the result 
obtained as above will, notwithstanding, come very 
near the truth. 

It is often necessary to ascertain the temperatures at 
which many operations which are carried on at higher 
ones are effected, although more upon scientific con- 
siderations than practical ones, because, for the latter, 
the eye is commonly a sufficient guide. For instance, 
all persons engaged in metallurgic operations at once 
understand what is meant when we speak of a dull 
red, a full red, or a white heat. It is for bringing 
tbese terms into a numerical shape that the instruments 
called " pyrometers" are used. 

As Mr. Wedgwood's pyrometer is even now fre- 

Juently referred to in scientific works, it must be briefly 
escribed, although but for the purpose of showing 
that its indications cannot be depended upon. It is 
founded upon the principle of the contraction occur- 
ring in a piece of fine clay, by exposing it to the tem- 
perature desired to be measured. This contraction 
occurs from the clay (a compound of alumina and 
water) parting with its water by heat. But it has been 
proved that long exposure to a comparatively low tem- 
perature will e&ct this just as well as the quick action 
of a high one, added to which, for each operation a 
fresh piece of clay had to be employed, and perhaps 
DO two specimens were uniform in composition. Hence 
the instrument is useless, although simple in its con- 
struction and manipulation. It consists of two brass 
rules, fixed upon a plate, and gradually converging. 
This gauge, as it may be called, is divided into 24:0°, 
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eacli one of which Mr. Wedgwood supposed to be 
equal to 180° of Fahrenheit's thermometer scale. 
Then, for use, a cylinder of clay was passed up the 
gauge, and the point noted ; the clay was next exposed 
to the temperature to be measured, when the difference 
between the scale degree to which it now passed up, 
and the former one, was presumed to be the tempera- 
ture sought. 

In the pyrometer of Mr. Daniell, the result is arrived 
at by ascertaining the expansion that a small bar of 
platinum undergoes by exposure to heat; and the 
proof of the accuracy of its indications is found in the 
fact, that the same results may be over and over again 
obtained from it For instance, the temperature at 
which gold fuses will be found uniformly to be 2016®, 
however frequently we try it. 

It consists of a bar of platinum of about 6 inches 
long by a ^ inch diameter; this is inclosed in a corre- 
sponding cavity bored out in a bar of well-baked black- 
lead crucible ware, which is formed with a shoulder 
rising above the cavity on one side. Against this a 
short index piece of porcelain is laid, and touching 
the outer end of the platinum bar when in its place. 
This index is then strapped by a platinum ring and a 
porcelain wedge to the shoulder of the black-lead bar. 
As the expansions are small in so short a piece of 
metal, and, moreover, are actually differences of ex- 
pansion between the platinum and the black-lead ware, 
a scale is used to measure them, where a radius arm is 
so disposed on a graduated arc as to multiply the indi- 
cation. In using this pyrometer, the platinum bar and 
index having been firmly strapped in their places, the 
arrangement is exposed to the heat to be measured. 
By this, the metal will be elongated, and as it is con- 
fined by the bottom of the cavity of the black-lead bar, 
the expansion will take effect at the top end, and it 
will push forward the porcelain index. Then as it 
cools, although the metal bar will retract, the index 
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remains at the point to which it was forced out, having 
been kept there by the platinum strap. It then only 
remains to measure the amount of extension by the 
L graduated arc mentioned. 

Now, although the degrees are arbitrary ones, they 
are got by comparing each instrument by experiment 
with a good mercurial thermometer, and so in their 
Talue they follow on those of the Fahrenheit scale. 



11 
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CHAPTER VII. 

metals of the fibst class. 

Mercury. 

The class of noble metals being probably the ir 
important one to the dentist, it will be well to c 
mence the examination of individual metals with tl 
of the class; and first of these with mercury. 1 
metal has been known from the remotest times, a 
not surprising when we observe the thoroughly m< 
lie appearance of native mercury, a state in wl 
much of it naturally occurs. But the first really p 
tical notice of mercury is by Dioscorides, who descr 
a method of reducing it from cinnabar, or, as that 
was then called, minium ; a misnomer, said by Tho 
son to result from its being adulterated with red 1 
As an apology for this admixture it may be st 
that the natural color of the cinnabar was mod 
by the red lead, for the ancients used cinnabar ^ 
largely, not only in the arts of decoration and paint 
but also, in less civilized countries, to paint their bo 
with; and this with impunity as regards any me 
rial effects, as it is one of the inert mercurial ( 
pounds. 

No doubt the first supplies of the metal were 1 
native mercury ; and thus Pliny distinguishes betv 
such metal and that obtained by reducing the o 
designating the native metal as Argentum Vivum. 
reduced as Hydrargyrum, whence it is doubtful i 
believed them to be the same metal. He also di 
guishes between cinnabar and min i n m At the pre 
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time the chief supplies consist of reduced metal from 
the ore. The ores ace the following : — 

First, Cinnabar or sulphide of mercury ; this is an 
ore of a brown-red color streaked with scarlet, the latter 
color being due to nearly pure vermilion. The latter, 
according to Sefstrom's analysis, is composed of 86.29 
parts of mercury, combined with 18.71 of sulphur; but 
the native ore gives very varying proportions of these 
two components, depending upon the locality where it 
is found. Thus, 100 parts of ore from the mines of 
Almaden, in Spain, are composed of mercury 86 to 41 
parts, sulphur 16 parts, and foreign matters, such as 
gangne, other metals, silica, water, &c., 48 to 48 parts. 
The ore from Idria, in Austria, contains mercury 61, 
sulphur 8, and foreign matters 41. Galifornian ore, 
mercury 70, sulphur 11, foreign matters 19. While 
that from Japan is nearly pure cinnabar, being com- 
posed of mercury 84, sulphur 14, and foreign matters 
only 2. 

Second, Horn quicksilver, or native calomel, so 
called from its translucent, yellow, horn-like appear- 
ance ; it has also a horny cut, but is sometimes found 
ciystalline. It is a chloride, and chiefly found at Idria. 
Iodides and bromide also are found, but more rarely. 

Third, Native Amalgam. This is sometimes formed 
by silver and mercury alone ; at other times gold is 
associated with these. 

Fourthly, much Mercury is found native, and in some 
of the mines it trickles out from crevices in the ore, 
and collects in any adjacent hollow. It occurs in glo- 
bules disseminated in primitive rocks, which latter have 
the appearance of hardened clay. Mercury so collected 
is nearly, if not quite pure. The great mine at Idria 
is situated in the body of a mountain ; and it is said 
that it was discovered nearly three centuries back by 
the trickling out of the native mercury from a fissure 
through which a small spring discharged itself. 

The mines at Idria are in the possession of the 
Austrian Government^ and produce about one bwiidi^dL 
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and GFty tons or the metal annaallj. This is said to 
be about a fourth of the quantity which might be 
obtained from them, the working being checked as to 
quantity, in order to keep up the price of the mercury. 
Bat they have also vermilion works here, at which, 
in addition, about ninety tons of vermilion are made 
during the same period. 

It ia found that lime will very readily separate the 
sulphur from mercurial ores, hence in the best worked 
establishments this body is employed, by being mixed 
with the ore before the after-furnace operations. But 
a second and more primitive method of redaction is 
carried on at both the Idrian and Almaden works, viz., 
the heating of the ore alone; sufBcient air being at the 
same time allowed to enter the furnace to convert the 
sulphur into sulphurous acid, and so set the meronry 
free. 

The construction of the furnaces for effecting the 
reduction at the Idrian works may be explained by 
the acconapanying diagram. 

A fire-chamber, o, ia placed at the lower part of the 
body of the furnace ; above this fireplace are built three 
perforated arches, b, h, b; upon these the ore ia placed, 
the poorer kinds, 
^'8- 20. i,gi„g broken into 

~ somewhat large 

portions, are placed 
upon the lower 
arch, so as to fill 
the space between 
it and the seoond, 
Next,on thesecond 
arith are heaped 
the smaller frag- 
ments in the same 
way; while upon the third is arranged a aeries of trays 
containing ore duat mixed with some residues of for- 
mer workings. Adjoining this furnace, on each side, are 
large air-chambers, c, c, for the supply of oxygen to the 
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salphar of the ore. From the upper or tray compart- 
ment a flae pafises oat on each side into a large con- 
densing chamber, d, entering near its top. Of these 
chambers there are six on either side of the furnace, 
oonstitating two distinct sets; the chambers in each 
Bet communicating by openings alternately at top and 
bottom. From the sides of the last one a series of flanges 
projects in a slanting direction, almost from side to 
side, and upon these a stream of water is kept flowing 
from the top to the bottom. This last is also higher 
than the others, and terminates in a chimney for the 
escape of any uncondensed vapors which may pass 
through the entire set of chambers. The whole of this 
apparatus is doubled by a second series being built at 
the back of the first. The dimensions of the face of 
the arrangement are one hundred and eighty feet long 
by thirty feet high. 

In working, the furnaces are first charged with ore, 
and the openings and doors luted up (there being an 
opening into the top of each condensing chamber); 
next, a good brisk wood fire is kindled in the grate, 
which is sustained until the furnace and ore are of a 
oherry-red heat. Distillation will then commence, and 
8B long as this goes on the heat is carefully kept up, the 
space of time being generally about twelve hours. The 
mercurial vapor becomes highly heated, and thus causes 
a strong draught through the condensing chambers, 
and consequently from the air-spaces into the body of 
ore operated upon. The vapor passes into the first 
chamber in company with the sulphurous acid result- 
ing from the oxidation of the sulphur, some sublimed 
vermilion, and a quantity of soot, the latter two being 
deposited upon the walls. The mercury condenses in 
drops upon the stone floor of the chambers, which being 
inclined to one side, where there is an exit pipe, it 
flows thence to a reservoir. 

As the operation proceeds, the temperature of the 
apparatus rises, and conclensation of the metal takes 
place in consequence farther from the furnace, ev^\i \/^ 
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the last chamber ; bat here it is assisted by the col^^ 
stream of water, as also by extra height in this teir- 
minal one. 

When distillation is over, all is allowed to remaio 
closed for about five days, so as to cool down. Th^ 
npper openings are then unluted, and the soot and 
vermilion removed from the walls. These are put? 
aside to be reworked, for which they are placed in the 
upper trays of the furnace at a future working. 

The walls are well brushed down, and the whole 
produce of mercury filtered through linen, when it is 
packed in the iron bottles in which we obtain it. 

It will thus be seen that a week is occupied in each 
working, and as soon as the apparatus is cleared a 
fresh charge is introduced. The charges average about 
56 tons, and, by the employment of about 40 workmen, 
this is got into the furnace in three hours. 

It is said that, at Idria, the operatives are in a most 
sickly and enervated state, and that the cleansing of 
the condensing chambers, in particular, is a most un- 
wholesome operation. 

At the Spanish mines of Almaden the same principle 
of work is carried out, viz., the reduction of the ore by 
air alone ; but, as regards the manipulation, it is, if 
anything, more wasteful of labor, health, and fuel than 
the Idrian plan. 

The heating is performed in a Butyrone furnace, as 
it is called. This is a large square chamber, A, of 
about 4 feet in diameter, divided into upper and lower 
compartments by a brick arch placed about half way 
up, and perforated ; over this the charge is introduced, 
partly by a door at the back, and partly by an opening 
at the top. And although it is placed altogether in the 
same chamber, yet, as regards the class and quality of 
ore, the same disposition is made as at the Idrian fur- 
naces, and the fire is made also by brushwood placed 
in a lower chamber. 

But it is in the method by which the metal is con- 
densed that the unskilled f? ' *Tiitive nature of the 



apparatus is ahown ; for this is effected in a series of 
earthenware condensers called aladela, which are ar- 



Fig. 21. 




ranged in rows or chains across a long brick terrace, 
BB, built up level with a series of openings left at the 
lop of the ore chamber. This terrace, called the aludel 
bath, is formed by two inclined planes, erected on 
arches ; one of which planes descends to the centre of 
tbe arrangement, at which point a transverse gutter, C, 
is formed. The second rises again at the same angle, 
to reach a large condensing chamber, D, which is built 
a the other end of this apparatus, and is aimplj a large 
brick chamber, having a cistern of water at its bottom. 
The total width of the whole system being about 65 
feet. 

The aludels are arranged in a kind of chain, by the 
point of one entering the neck of tbe following one. 
Their shape and arrangement are shown by the three 
iigured below the drawing of the furnace. Thus about 
fifty will complete the chain from one end of the aludel 
bath to the other ; of these chains there are six on each 
side of the bath (back and front), conaequenily from 500 
to 600 in the series, all the joints of which, being well 
luted with clay, will necessarily render this luting ope- 
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ration one of considerable time. The middle alndelfi 
of the chains, being at the lowest level, are provided 
with holes at their undersides, by which the condensed 
metal may run both from the descending and ascending 
halves of the arrangement into the central gutter of 
the bath, whence it flows down a pipe into a receiver 
below, and as they are exposed to the free air, the 
great bulk of the metal is condensed in them ; thus the 
chamber in which they terminate serves to condense 
remaining portions of vapor, which are delivered under 
a screen, so as to conduct them down to the condensing 
water at the bottom. 

The charge of ore worked in this furnace at one time 
is about 25 tons ; and upon this, firing is kept up for 
12 days, when it is allowed to go out; the system being 
then cooled, the aludels are separated, carried one by 
one to the centre channel, where they are emptied ; any 
metal spilled also flowing to this, from the inclination 
of the bath. The whole product, together with that 
from the condensing tower, is then purified from soot, 
dirt, &c., by a very simple mechanical process, viz., by 
pouring it upon the floor of the working-room, at its 
upper end, which, being slightly inclined to the lower, 
allows the metal to run slowly down to the receiver 
placed there, during which passage the impurities are 
left upon the floor. 

They endeavor so to mix rich and poor ores, that 
the produce of each working shall be about a ton and 
a quarter ; for, if too rich, the condensing arrangement 
is SQ imperfect, that there will be much loss of mercury, 
and that to the injury of the health of the operatives. 

But the more skilful working of the ore, effected by 
mixing some body with it for the separation of the 
sulphur, renders the work practicable in close appa- 
ratus ; and the inlet of air, and outlet of sulphurous 
acid, being dispensed with, allow of the mercury being 
at once distilled off. The bodies in use for this ope- 
ration are either iron scales or lime. At the Bohemian 
works at Horowitz the former is used, being mixed 
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with the ore and placed in iron dishes ; these being set, 
one over the other, in a vessel containing water, are 
then covered with an iron receiver. This is surrounded 
with fuel, and thus heated, when the mercury distils, 
fer descensnm, and condenses in the water below. A 
somewhat similar apparatus will hereafter be figured, 
as used for separating the mercur; from its amalgam 
with silver. 

At the dnchy of Deux Fonts lime is employed, 
being mixed with the ore to the extent of one-foarth 
its weight This mixture is heated in ordinary earthen 
retorts, and the product condensed in receivers half 
filled with water. 

At Lansberg, in Bavaria, where this process is 
adopted, application was made 
to the late Dr. Ure, in 1846, Fig. 22. 

for a plan of apparatus, and ., ;:'^. 

in the following year the one f-- " 

to be described was erected, 
which is in all particulars very 
practical and satisfactory. 

A series of brick arched 
furnaces is built, in each of 
which are set three large iron 
fetorts, A, of the form used in 
England for gas making. They 
are sufficiently 

large to contain a ^'"^ ^^* 

cbarge of, at least, 
five cwt. or more. 
The fire-charnber 
ia placed directly 
below them, and 
central ; but the 
retorts are pro- 
tected from the 
direct action of the 
flames by being 
bedded on fire- 
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lumps, b. At the back of each retort (see section) a 
large iron pipe, C, passes down into a kind of hydraolio 
main, D (a large iron condenser of eighteen inches 
diameter), the pipe terminating just below the sarface 
of the water with which the condenser is half filled. 
The latter is placed at a slight inclination in a troagh 
of cold water, £, and furnished with a water-valve, by 
which air can enter in case of a vacuum being formed 
in one of the retorts, which would lead to the rushing 
up of the water into it, and produce an explosion. 
Below the lower end of the condenser is a large locked- 
up cistern, into which the mercury flows, and, being 
furnished with a gauge, indication is thus affordea 
when to open it and take out the product. 

For the operation the ore, coarsely powdered, \b 
mixed with quicklime, and each retort is charged with 
about six cwt. of the mixture. The heat is maintained 
at a uniform and requisite temperature, and thus injury 
to the apparatus from changes is avoided. The heat 
being thus at once available, a charge is worked off 
in about three hours; so that from twelve cwt. to a ton 
of mercury could be obtained daily; and although the 
apparatus is efficient for any ore, it is particularly so 
for the richer ones. 

Such are the methods of obtaining commercial mer- 
cury, and although frequently it is very pure, yet 
where zinc or bismuth has been associated with the 
ores, these metals are sure to have distilled over with* 
the mercury, and contaminated it. 

Again, in commerce, it is often fraudulently adulte- 
rated with lead and tin, or with bismuth, which are 
readily soluble in it ; hence, as it is, for scientific ope- 
rations especially, required quite free from such ad- 
mixture, methods of purifying it must here be con- 
sidered. As tests of its purity, it may be dissolved in 
nitric acid, when, if pure, after evaporating to dryness 
all should volatilize. It is known to be impure if^ on 
shaking it in a bottle '^^ air, any black powder is 
formed, or ^" ^ '•lean surface, and 
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then gently inclining the same, the globule rolls in an 

elongated form, and leaves a dirty streak upon the 

surface. 
Althongh distillation of the metal is commonly 

recommended as a means of purification, it is an un- 
certain one, for, as before remarked, zinc and bismuth 
are sure to distil over with it, if one or other be pre- 
sent; or, if not very carefully done, the metal itself is 
apt to spirt up, and pass over into the receiver. If, 
however, this method be employed, a strong glass 
retort should be used, and filled about one-thixd with 
mercury; next, upon its surface, is put a layer of clean 
iron filings, or turnings, amounting to a quarter the 
weight of the mercury. The retort is then bedded in 
a deep sand-bath, and a good inclination given to its 
neck ; this is lengthened by a cone of paper, which is 
made to dip just below the surface of the water, with 
which the receiver should be half filled, the receiver 
itself being kept thoroughly cool by placing it in a 
basin of cold water. The quantity thus operated upon 
in glass should never exceed two or three pounds 
weight. If it is required to purify a larger quantity 
at once, an iron retort must be employed, which 
may be well formed by one of the bottles in which 
mercury is packed for transmission. To such a bottle 
a piece of iron gas tube may be screwed in to connect 
it with the receiver. 

Upon the surface of the distilled mercury, at the 
conclusion of the operation, there is very commonly a 
film of oxide, and it may even chance of oxide of iron 
also; a small quantity of hydrochloric acid put upon 
this will generally dissolve it, after which the mercury 
must be washed with water, and dried at a gentle heat. 
It is therefore probably better to cover the mercury 
in the retort with one-tenth it weight of coarsely pow- 
dered cinnabar in place of iron turnings. The sulphur 
thus afforded converts foreign metals into sulphides, 
mercury being set free at the same time. 

All things considered, it is better, in place of e' 
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ploying mercury at all, to operate upon a pure mercu- 
rial compound, which is decomposable by heat. And 
there are three which may be so treated; the sulphide, 
chloride, and the red oxide. The first two may be 
treated with one part of lime; or if a third be used, 
simple distillation suffices. But here the product ia 
apt to have a film of oxide reproduced unaer the in- 
fiueuce of the heat, although if it occur it may be 
removed by a little warm nitric acid made very dilute. 

There are, however, methods of purifying mercury 
without distilling, namely, by digesting it in agents 
capable of dissolving out, and combining with impa- 
rities; and for such either sulphuric or nitric acids, or 
even nitrate of mercury, may be employed with excel- 
lent effect. If nitric acid be chosen, it should be diluted 
with about eight parts of water; the mercury, put into 
a flat-bottomed flask in a shallow layer, is then covered 
with the acid, and the whole digested for some hours 
at a temperature of about 130° F. During the digest- 
ing, it must be frequently shaken, so as to expose it 
well to the action of the acid. But little, if any, of the 
mercury is dissolved, if it be impure. Lastly, the acid 
containing the foreign metals in solution is separated, 
and the purified mercury washed and dried. 

The manipulation is the same where nitrate of mer- 
cury is used, and for the purpose one-eightieth part of 
the salt may be employed, dissolved in a small quantity 
of water; but hereGmelin advises boiling for some hours. 
The metals removed by the decomposition of the salt 
will be replaced by its mercury. 

If sulphuric acid is employed, it is to be shaken fdr 
some hours with the mercury, and its strength increased 
in the proportion in which we may presume impurities 
to be present. The operation is here stopped when 
the acid ceases to become turbid, and the metal then 
washed and dried as in other cases. 

Dr. Miller recommends a very simple means of puri- 
fying mercury, namely, by putting it into a bottle to 
the amount of about one-fourth of its capacity, a little 
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nely-powdered loaf-sugar being next added, and the 
K>ttle stoppered ; the mixture is vigorously shaken for 
k few minutes ; the bottle is then opened and fresh air 
)lown in by a pair of bellows, after which it is again 
jhaken; this treatment is repeated three or four times, 
Mid the mercury then filtered by pouring into a cone 
of smooth writing paper, having its apex pierced with 
a fine pin ; the sugar is left behind with oxides of 
foreign metals, and also a certain quantity of the mer- 
cury, in a state of fine division, is retained by the filter. 

Mercury may also be filtered by squeezing it through 
a piece of chamois leather. If previously wet, it should 
be dried by placing it on bibulous paper, and after- 
wards gently warming it. 

Properties. — Mercury is always fluid down to 40° 
below zero, at which point it solidifies, after which it 
may be hammered out as an ordinary metal, or even 
welded. It contracts considerably, and becomes crys- 
talline in texture during solidification, exhibiting octo- 
hedral crystals. 

It boils at about 660® (the point not having been 
very accurately determinea), but it is so volatile that 
its vapor is given off at very much lower temperatures, 
even the ordinary ones of the air. Thus if some mer- 
cury be placed in a dish and covered with a small bell 
jar, and a slip of gold leaf be then hung in the latter, 
it will, in about six or eight weeks, become thoroughly 
amalgamated upon its surface with mercury. Burnett 
(in the Phil Trans, of the year 1828) gives a curious 
instance of its volatility. Some mercury in the cargo 
of a ship was packed in leathern bags. These becom- 
ing rotten, the metal escaped into the bilge of the ship. 
A very elastic fluid was soon evolved, which covered 
every metallic article in the ship with a coat of mer- 
cury, and at the same time the crew were perfectly 
salivated. 

The specific gravity of mercury is 13.59 at ordinary 
temperatures, while that of its vapor, evolved by boil- 
ing, is 6.976. 
12 
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Mercury is readily dissolved by strong niti 
and a nitrate formed ; if the acid be dilute, th( 
is sIoW; and then a quantity of crystals will b 
sited in the solution, these being crystals of t 
nitrate. 

Sulphuric acid dissolves it only by the assist 
heat, when a portion of the acid is decomposed 
dize the mercury, the oxide so formed combinii 
a further portion of undecomposed acid. Hyc 
ric acid has no action upon it. It may be co 
directly, and at ordinary temperatures, with ci 
iodine, bromine, or sulphur. The equivalent < 
cury is 101, at which estimate its two oxides r 
considered as a suboxide and a protoxide. It 
portant to remember that the old estimate of 20 
equivalent made these compounds a protoxid' 
binoxide (or peroxide). Its symbol is Hg, fr 
word Hydrargyrum. 

Compounds with Oxygen, — If we shake mercu 
air, or oxygen gas, or rub it well with grease oi 
or with ether or turpentine, we destroy its li 
metallic appearance, and get a gray powder 1 
this is not, as was formerly supposed, an oxide 
cury, but chiefly mercury in a state of fine d 
mixed with a very small quantity of oxide. Tl 
be seen by examining the ordinary mercurial oi 
or blue pill, with the microscope. These com 
will then be seen to be composed of very min 
bules of the metal, separated by the foreign 
employed. Their size averages about the ^^^t 
line in diameter. 

A true suboxide may be formed by adding 
alkali in excess to a solution of a subsalt — a sub 
for example — when it falls as a blackish -brown p 
Or, some calomel may be diffused in water, pot 
soda added, and the mixture well shaken togetlM 
black precipitate formed is then to ^ 
adherent alkali. This cannot, ' 
in an isolated state, as simple 
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to convert it into the red oxide, the excess of metal 
being at the same time set free. It is insoluble in water, 
and by heating is entirely decomposed, the metal being 
left. Composition, Hg^O; equivalent, 210. 

The second oxide, or protoxide, is a stable com- 
pound. It was formerly prepared by heating mercury 
in a matrass, to which a very long neck was attached, 
in order to hinder evaporation. This latter was lefb 
open, so as to allow of free access of air to the interior 
of the flask. At the end of a month (or thereabouts) 
all the metal was found to be converted into a red scaly 
powder — this oxide, but this process was attended with 
great loss of mercury. Hence the best method of ob- 
taining it is by dissolving either the nitrate or chloride 
of mercnry in water, and then adding a solution of 
potash; a dense, bright yellow powder of oxide of 
mercury is then thrown down, which requires to be 
well washed and dried. It may also be produced by 
heating the nitrate to dull redness, until it ceases to 
evolve fumes ; in this way we get a scaly red powder, 
but, although the same as the precipitated in composi- 
tion, does not so readily enter into combination. 

Protoxide of mercury or its salts are violent acrid 
poisons. The protoxide is very slightly soluble in 
water, one part being soluble in 7000. The solution 
has a disagreeable metallic taste, and, on exposing it 
to the air, it becomes covered with a film of metallic 
mercury. When the yellow oxide is heated it changes, 
first, to vermilion red, and at last to bluish black, but 
recovers its original color on cooling. Composition, 
HgO; equivalent, 109. 

Compounds with Chlorine. — These are two in number, 
and analogous to the oxides ; the first, or subchloride, 
being known as chloride or calomel, and much used 
as an important agent in medicine. 

The subchloride may be obtained by precipitating a 
solution of subnitrate, by means of hydrochloric acid 
or an alkaline chloride. Thus a whitish flocculent 
powder falls, which must be thoroughly washed with 
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boiling distilled water, and dried. But as this pre- 
paration has been said to be less efficacious than the 
sublimed calomel, the following process is usually em- 

Elojed. A sulphate of the red oxide is first made, 
y heating 2 lbs. of mercury with 3 of sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating to dryness. A similar quantity of 
mercury to that first taken is then added, so as to form 
a sulphate of the black oxide. To this a pound and a 
half of common salt is added, and the whole sublimed. 
This latter affords chlorine to the mercury to convert 
it into subchloride of mercury; while the sulphuric 
acid of the mercurial salt combines with the sodium, 
which latter has also become oxidized by the oxygen 
already combined with the mercury during the forma- 
tion of the sulphate. 

The operation may be explained by the following 
formula ; in the first stage, Hg + 2S03= HgOjSOj + SO, 
The subsequent addition of an equivalent of mercury 
renders the solid residue, Hg^OjSOj. Next in the sub- 
liming operation — 

ngASOa + NaCl = Hg^Cl + NaOSO,. 

Calortiel may also be obtained by rubbing 100 parts 
of chloride (corrosive sublimate) with 75 parts of me- 
tallic mercury; these quantities being verv closely in 
the ratio of one equivalent of each. The rubbing is 
continued until all metallic globules disappear; and, 
in order to facilitate this, as also to prevent the rub- 
bing away of chloride as fine dust, a little water may 
be added, so as to moisten the whole. Finally the 
mixture is sublimed as before. 

The sublimed product requires to be powdered and 
well washed with hot water: or it may be sublimed 
into a vessel filled with steam, by which it will be 
minutely divided, so as to render powdering unneces- 
sary. 

It is an insoluble compound, which sublimes in 
four-sided prisms of a brownish-white color. Its com- 
position is IlgaCl, and its eqv'- ' ^^ 237.5. 
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The chloride, or corrosive sublimate, is prepared in 
the same way, but with the omission of the second 
quantity of mercury; hence, in subliming, it is a mix- 
ture of common salt, with sulphate of the red oxide 
which is operated upon. It may also be made by dis- 
solving the red or yellow oxide in hot hydrochloric 
acid, when crystals of corrosive sublimate separate on 
cooling in transparent four-sided prisms, which are 
colorless, and soluble in 16 parts of cold, or in 3 parts 
of boiling water: and it is far more soluble in alcohol 
or ether. The operation called "kyanizing" is the 
soaking of wood in a solution of one part of chloride 
of mercury in 80 of water. And this is found to arrest 
the rotting of the wood in a remarkable degree. Hence, 
also, it is much used for the preservation of anatomical 
preparations : the fluid known as Goadbj's fluid being 
a solution of this salt mixed with bay salt and alum ; 
the mercurial salt being in the proportion of a grain 
to a pint. Its composition is HgCl ; equivalent, 186.5. 

There are two iodides corresponding to the chlo- 
rides; they are formed by precipitating the salts of 
corresponding oxides by means of iodide of potassium. 
The subiodide is a green and the iodide a brilliant 
scarlet powder. There are likewise two sulphides. 
The subsulphide is thrown down by passing hydro- 
sulphuric acid into a solution of a subsalt of mercury. 
It is resolved by heat into metallic mercury, and sul- 
phide or vermilion. Composition, Hg^S ; equivalent, 
218. 

The sulphide, or cinnabar, constitutes, as we have 
seen, the common ore ; in its artificial state it forms 
vermilion. This latter, from being inert as regards 
constitutional effects, and affording a good flesh color 
by toning down, has been employed as a coloring 
matter for dental purposes. When hydrosulphurio 
acid is passed to saturation through a solution of a 
protosalt of mercury, a white precipitate falls; this 
becomes black, and when dried and heated in a retort, 

12* 
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yields cinnabar. The black and red products are the 
same bodies, the color only being affected by heat 

The Chinese vermilion far exceeds all others in 
quality, and its excellence is supposed to depend in 
some measure upon the sunny climate in which it ia 
made. The Dutch is also excellent, and hence they 
were for many years the chief manufacturers of il 
But their process, at first kept secret, has been described 
in the " Annales de Chiraie," and is as follows : — 

Into a polished iron pot of a foot deep by 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, they put a mixture of 150 lbs. of sulphur and 
1080 lbs. of mercury, stirring the mixture cautiously 
to prevent too violent action, and consequent loss. 
Combination of the two produces a black powder. It 
is next divided into quantities of about 1 J lb. each, 
and put into small jars. A set of three subliming 
pots, placed in a suitable furnace, are next arranged, 
so that the furnace flame can be made to play over 
two-thirds of their height ; these are heated well red, 
and then a small pot of the powder thrown into each, 
and the emptying of the small pots into them is now 
kept up continuously for some 34 hours. Inflamma- 
tion follows the throwing in of each one, the flame 
rising from 3 to 5 feet above the edges of the pots. 
A quantity thus amounting to about 410 lbs. having 
been emptied into each, the pots are covered up, and 
kept heated for a further period of 36 hours, stirring 
being occasionally employed by means of an iron rod 
passed through the pot lid. This lid is also put on 
after throwing in each one of the small pots, as soon 
as the flame has subsided. The subliming pots are, 
lastly, taken out and broken, and the vermilion which 
incrust their upper portions ground, sifted, washed, 
and dried. 

Dr. Ure gives a process by Kirchoff, which the 
former says yields vermilion quite equal to the Chinese. 
It is as follows: 100 parts of mercury are rubbed in 
a porcelain dish with 23 of flowers of sulphur, action 
being assisted by moistening the mixture with some 
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Bolution of caustic potash. It is next treated with 58 
parts of hydrate of potass, and an equal weight of 
water, warmed up, and again triturated. The water 
must be replaced as it evaporates, and the operation 
continued for two hours. After this, and still continu- 
ing the rubbing, the whole is to be evaporated to a 
thin paste, and the heat removed the moment the color 
is of a good tint. Even a few seconds too much or 
too little serve to injure the result ; in the first case it 
will become brown, and in the second the color is not 
fiilly developed. When cold, the mass is washed with 
a solution of potash, and afterwards with pure water, 
and finally dried. 

Vermilion is at times adulterated with red lead, and 
with pentasulphide of arsenic, at other times with 
oxide of iron, and even brick-dust; and, when we 
consider the deleterious character of the former two 
it is necessary to be guarded against them. 

Neither water, alcohol, the alkalies, nor the mineral 
acids, singly, have any action upon vermilion. But 
hydrate of potassa heated with it separates its sulphur ; 
and, again, nitro-hydrochloric acia converts it into 
HgCl. Its composition is HgS; equivalent, 117. 

Characters of Mercurial Compounds. — 1st. If a sub- 
stance supposed to contain mercury be insoluble, a 
portion of it may be placed in a hard glass tube, and 
then covered with a thick layer of carbonate of soda, 
and subsequently heated. If mercury be present, it 
will be separated, and condense in globules in a cool 
part of the tube. 

2d. If the suspected body be soluble, a solution of 
it may be made, and into it a strip of clean copper 
placed. Mercury will be reduced upon it, which may 
be polished to a silvery appearance. And if the strip 
be afterwards heated in a tube, the mercury may be 
sublimed off the copper. 

3d. Protochloride of tin added may at once throw 
down a gray precipitate of metallic mercury; if it do 
so, the compound contained mercury in the state of 
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suboxide. If, on the other hand, the precipitate ap- 
pears white during the addition of this reagent, aad 
before sufficient of it has been added, the mercury was 
contained as protoxide. The first white precipitation 
depended upon the formatioD of calomel, which latter 
becomes reduced to the metallic state upon the com- 
plete addition of the tin salt. 

4th. Potash, or Ammonia, gives a black precipitate 
in salts of the suboxide, insoluble in any excess. Bat 
if potass give a reddish precipitate, and ammonia a 
white one, the mercury was in the form of protoxide. 

5th. Hydrochloric acid, or chlorides, give no preci- 
pitate in salts of protoxide ; but throw down white 
subchloride in salts of suboxide. 

6th. If to the unknown solution, hydrosulphuric acid 
or sulphide of ammonium be added very cautiously, 
and a black precipitate appears at once, it is due to a 
suboxide ; but if the precipitate is first white, thea 
brown, and at last black, it is from the presence of prot- 
oxide. This last, if removed and heated, will sublune 
as a dark red cinnabar or vermilion. The sulphides of 
either oxide are quite insoluble in excess of the above 
precipitants. 

The methods of estimating the quantity of mercury 
are modified according as to whether it is associated 
with other metals, or exists alone in the compound 
under examination. 

First. If the body be soluble, a carefully weighed 
portion is dissolved in water, and into this solution is 
thrown an excess of protochloride of tin, to which a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid have been previously 
added. The mixture is then carefully boiled for a few 
moments, so as not to lose mercury by evaporation. 
The liquor is next decanted, and the precipitated mer- 
cury got into a small porcelain crucible; it is next 
dried by absorbing the moisture by bibulous pa| 
heated to about 150° Fahr., and lastly weighed^ 
even better, dried without heat, by placing the 
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n vacuo with some Balphnric acid. The presence of 
jjlrer or lead interferes with this method. 

Freaenius gives a method of UDiversa! application. 
He takes an ordinary combostioD tube, IS inches long, 
ind atler closing one end introduces dry lime for 2 
inches. Then the compound under examination is 
mixed with excess of soda-lime, and this is placed in 
the next 6 inches of the tube. The mixing mortar is 
then rinsed out with soda-lime, and this is put into the 
next 1^ inch of the tube ; then soda-lime again for 4 
inches, and, lastly, a plug of asbestos ; after which the 
end is drawn out and bent at a right angle. The tube 
is then tapped on the table to form a space above the 
material, and next arranged in a combustion furnace, 
tith the bent end of 

tlie tube dipping into ^^-^^ 

aflask having water 

orer the bottom, as 

in the drawing. Heat 

ij then applied by 

charcoal, beginning 

fmm front to back, 

is in organic analy- 

Bis; and, finally, the last traces of mercury are expelled 

by heating the hydrate of lime at the first end. When 

sll has been distilled out, the neck is taken ofT, and the 

mercury all collected, washed, dried, and weighed. 

A more accurate method is the following one, which 
is very similar in manipulation. la it the compound 
is heated with dry lime, being placed, as before, in a 
combustion tube, but of the shape depicted below the 
furnace arrangement figured in the wood-cut, where 
il will be seen that a chamber is formed at one end to 
serve as a receiver. 

Into this tube a small plug of asbestos is first put 

ninu ■■■ il tV.li receiver end. Then dry fragments of 

' they reach nearly to the centre of the 

e mercurial compound; a carefully 

ity of about twenty grains being em- 
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ployed. After this the tube is filled to its front end 
with more lime. It is next arranged, as in the last 
case, in a combustion furnace. To the outer end of 
the tube is connected a small tube from an apparatus 
for the evolution of dr^ hydrogen gas. A current of 
the latter being passed m, the combustion tube is heated 
to redness by hot charcoal, commencing at the end 
next the receiver, and carrying it back to the outer 
end. After the full decomposition of the specimen, 
the evolution of gas is steadily kept up till all watery 
vapor is driven out ; after which the receiver is cut off, 
and weighed with its contents, and again weighed after 
thoroughly cleansing out the mercury, when the loss 
will correspond to the weight of the latter. If nitric 
acid be present in the compound to be analyzed, quick- 
lime cannot be employed, but copper turnings must 
be used instead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SILVER. 

There is every evidence of the knowledge of silver 
from the very remotest ages. Thus, in the book of 
Job, it is said, "Surely there is a vein for silver ;" and 
again, in the book of Genesis, we are told that Abra- 
ham bought the ground for his wife's burial-place, and, 
to pay for it, " weighed out four hundred shekels of 
silver, current with the merchants." And, somewhat 
later still, the Spanish peninsula was extremely pro- 
ductive of silver. In the middle ages, Austria was its 
chief source, in whose mines it was found as an asso- 
ciate metal with lead, and in the varying proportion 
of from 60 to 600 ounces to each ton of lead. It was 
also obtained plentifully in Saxony and the Hartz dis- 
trict. 

At the present day Mexico, Peru, and Chili supply 
vast quantities of silver; in the former principally 
from the mining districts of Zacatecas and Guanaxuato. 

In Europe the Saxon mines yield much ; and, lastly, 
oar own island furnishes a very considerable quantity, 
all from lead mines, much of which was formerly left 
in the lead ; but, since the use of Mr. Pattinson's ex- 
cellent process for its extraction, this silver has been 
profitably separated ; so that, from this source, in one 
year alone, viz., 1852, the large amount of 800,000 
ounces was obtained. 

Silver is found : — First, as native silver, occurring in 
flat masses, at times arborescent, and often crystalline, 
the cube and octohedron being the prevailing forms, 
also the cubo-dodecahedron. Native silver is often 
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associated in Mexico and Chili with iron in ferruginoas 
rocks ; whilst in America it occurs with nalive copper, 
large masses often being seen to consist of the two 
metals diffused, although distinct from each other. 

Also, as sulphide of silver, either alone, or mixed 
with certain other metals, viz^ iron, copper, antimony, 
arsenic, and tin. The sulphides may be divided into 
three kinds, dependent upon these admixtures. First, 
there is the common sulphide of Mexico known as vitre- 
ous sulphide. This is one of a leaden color, having a 
vitreous conchoidal fracture, but occurring sometimes 
crystalline. It is very fusible, and also readily yields 
its silver by parting with sulphur. It is very abundant 
at Zacatecas and Guanaxuato. Composition: Silver, 
86, sulphur, 14. But small quantities of copper, iron, 
and antimony are frequently mixed with it. 

Another sulphide is known as brittle silver ore, which 
in appearance much resembles the last, except in being 
of slightly darker color. This, also, is readily decom- 
posed by heat, and, during decomposition, evolves 
fumes of arsenic and antimony, the former being recog- 
nized when present by its peculiar garlic odor. This 
ore is found, not only in Saxony and Hungary, but 
also in Mexico, Peru, and Chili. Composition : Silver, 
66.50, antimony, 10.0, iron, 5.0, copper and arsenic, 
0.5, sulphur, 12.0. 

The third sulphide common in all silver mines, but 
particularly at Freyburg, is the red silver ore. Thia 
is a crystalline ore, often occurring in beautiful ruby 
transparent crystals, wherein the sulphides are asso- 
ciated with oxides. It contains antimony largely 
Composition: Silver, 56 to 62, antimony, 16 to 20 
sulphur, 11 to 14, oxygen, 8 to 10. 

Next. We have chloride, and also iodides, and bro 
mides of silver. The former, or native horn silver, it 
one of the most abundant ores of Chili. It is a true 
chloride, and although most commonly amorphous anc 
horny in its appearance, is also at times found crystal 
lized in very small cubo-octohedral crystals. Its colo: 
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MyeHowish, and capable of being darkened by expo- 
lore to sanligbt, just as ordinary precipitated chloride 
of silver would be. If fused before the blowpipe, its 
cUorine will be driven ofl^ and a button of silver left. 
Composition: Silver, 75.3, chlorine, 23.7. 

Native alloys are found, and thus an amalgam of 
mercury with silver exists in many localities. It is 
silvery white, and often crystallized ; at times of a green 
tint on its surface, dependent on the presence of copper. 
Average composition : Silver, 36 parts, mercury, 64. 

Lastly, what is known as antimonial silver is a 
natural alloy of antimony and silver, containing 84 of 
silver to 16 antimony. 

There are several methods of separating silver from 
its ores, but they may all be classed under three dis- 
tinct processes. First, may be mentioned a number of 
operations, which are all methods of uniting the silver 
of the ore with a quantity of lead ; these two being sub- 
sequently separated. Secondly, some ores are treated 
by conversion of the sulphide into chloride, and then 
reducing the latter into metallic silver. Then, thirdly, 
we have the great process, by which all the Mexican 
and Saxon ores are reduced, viz., amalgamation. 

For carrying out the first process, the silver ore is 
fused in crucibles either with lead, or with lead ores 
which themselves contain silver. By this the sulphide 
of silver, and a portion of sulphide of lead, are reduced, 
and will separate from the rest of the mixture, and, 
floating on the top, form an alloy of lead with silver, 
below which will be a mass of metallic sulphides, with 
some sulphide of lead. The alloy is then separated 
from the undecomposed sulphides, and heated in a cur- 
rent of air upon a cupel, so as to oxidize the lead and 
leave the silver. 

The second process has been introduced in Mexico 
for the purpose of doing away with amalgamation. In 
this, the sulphide of silver is first roasted in a rever- 
beratopy furnace, by which it becomes oxidized, and 
the sulphur thereby converted into sulphuric acid. The 
13 
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sulphates consequently formed are extracted with vft- 
ter ; and into the solution of sulphate of silver flo 
obtained, plates of copper are immersed ; these redooe 
the silver at once to the metallic state. Sometimes, in 
place of roasting the sulphide of silver alone, common 
salt is added, and thus a chloride of silver obtained, 
which is dissolved out by a hot solution of chloride of 
sodium, and reduced to the metallic state by copper. 

Where other metals contained in silver ores are dis- 
regarded, the amalgamation processes are applied, bat 
where it is an object to separate such foreign metals, as 
where silver is obtained from lead ores, or from argen- 
tiferous copper, the above or some other operations are 
practised. Thus, in the separation of silver from cop- 
per ores, the black copper, as it is called, is mixed with 
poor lead, equal in amount to 600 times the quantity 
of silver estimated to be in the ore, and then cast into 
disks or cakes of about 3 inches thick and 2 feet in 
diameter. These (weighing about 8J cwt. each) are 
subject to a process called liquation, or sweating, per- 
formed by placing them in a furnace, and then heating. 
By this the lead runs from the mass, carrying the sil- 
ver with it, and also small portions of copper, while a 
mass of spongy copper will remain, constituting the 
skeleton of the disk, although retaining, at the same 
time, small traces of lead. 

The third process, that of amalgamation, is practised 
in its most primitive manner at the Mexican mines, 
where the details of the operation are as follow : After 
having overlooked all the ore, and cast out all portions 
which from poverty would not be worth working, and 
at the same time having set aside any others which 
from richness will answer for direct smelting, the re- 
mainder is broken into moderate-sized lumps, and then 
taken to stamping-mills. These are a series of iron 
mortars, in each of which by an axis with a cam upon 
it, corresponding to each mortar, a large vertical stamp, 
or pestle, is made to work: these stamps, weighing 
about 200 lbs. each, soon reduce the ore to a coarse 
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dost. The dust so obtained is then removed to the 
GrashiDg-mills, to be ground fine. These mills, or "ar- 
nstres," are roand cisterns of about 4 yards in diame- 
ter; the bottom is formed of pieces of porphyry of 
about 18 inches long, by 4 square, placed vertically 
one against the other. From the centre of the mill 
rises an upright shaft, to which are attached two cross- 
bars; to these the mules are harnessed, and the grind- 
ingstones tied. These are of porphyry, and are, in 
length, a little less than the radius of the mill, and 
about 16 inches thick. By this grinding, which lasts 
about 24 hours, and which is carried on wet, the ore 
is reduced to an impalpable powder, which is removed 
from the mills to a large shallow tank, where it is al- 
lowed to remain until the surplus water has evaporated, 
after which it is removed into a large, paved court- 
yard, or " patio," where it is spread out to the thickness 
of about a foot, the whole mass to be operated upon 
weighing about 60 tons. A quantity of common salt 
is now added, in the proportion of from 3 to 5 per 
cent, of the weight of the ore, after which the mass is 
well trodden by mules for a few hours, when it is al- 
lowed to remain at rest till the following morning. Cal- 
cined copper pyrites ('* magistral") is then added, to 
the extent of about 28 lbs. to every ton of ore. This 
"magistral" contains about 10 per cent, of sulphate of 
copper and iron; and as, in winter, the mixture acquires 
heat more Ireadily than in summer, so, at the former 
season, less magistral is employed. The whole is again 
well trodden as before for about an hour, so as to in- 
sure perfect mixture. The mercury is next added in 
the proportion of from five to six times the presumed 
weight of the silver contained in the ore. It is efifected 
in a shower, by pressing the metal through a sheet. 
Incorporation is insured by again treading for five or 
six hours. After this last addition the amalgamator 
watches very closely the progress of the operation, 
and, by taking assays from the heap every morning, 
be judges of the state of the amalgamation by wash- 
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ing away the earthy particles from the assay, and ex- 
amining the appearance of the remaining portion of 
the amalgam. The mass is well trodden, and also 
turned over by hand every other day, until amalgam 
is no longer formed, which generally happens in &om 
26 to 30 days. The operation is then considered at 
an end. The heap is then carried away to the washing 
apparatus, where the amalgam is separated from earthy 
matters, &c. by washing; a deep stone vat being em- 
ployed, through which a constant stream of water is 
flowing. A shaft working in this, and carrying some 
agitating arms, keeps the water in constant motion, 
and consequently, the lighter non-metallic particles are 
kept afloat and washed off, while the amalgam sinks. 
The former flow into a second apparatus, whence after 
a second washing they are thrown aside. The amal- 
gam is next squeezed so as to get away any superflu- 
ous mercury, and then shaped into masses of about 30 
lbs. weight each. A number of these are piled upon 
an iron plate, which has a hole in its centre; over this 
an iron bell is dropped, and luted by its edge to the 
plate. A brick cylinder is next temporarily built a 
foot all round the hole ; this is filled with burning 
charcoal, and kept supplied and heated for twenty -four 
hours, during which all the mercury distils off, and, 
passing down a pipe from the hole in the iron plate, 
condenses in the water contained in a cistern placed 
below. The silver is left in a spongy state. The ra- 
tionale of the operation, although very complex, is in 
outline as follows: The ore is a compound of sulphide 
and chloride of silver ; by the addition of chloride of 
sodium and the copper ore, sulphate of soda and di- 
chloride of copper are .produced. This latter decom- 
poses the silver ore, and a chloride of silver and sul- 
phide of copper are the result. The chloride of silver 
is dissolved in the excess of chloride of sodium, and 
on the addition of " ^roary it is decomposed ; part 
of the ro« th its silver to form the 

ar ' '"''t in the operation 
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bj being converted into calomel; and this last change 

isthecaase of enormous waste in the mercury used. 
f The Saxon operation is a more finished one, and as 

labor is more expensive and water-power abundant, 
machinery is there very profitably used. The ores 
worked are those which are found to contain less than 
aeven per cent, of lead or copper ; if more was present, 
it would interfere much with the formation of the 
amalgam. These Saxon ores are sorted so as to 
average as near as may be about four ounces silver 
per one hundred pounds. 

As sulphur is necessary to set free chlorine from the 
chloride of sodium about to be added, a certain quantity 
of iron pyrites (a body rich in sulphur) is employed. 
The powdered ore is mixed with this, and also with 
common salt, and the whole heated in a reverberatory 
furnace, at first gently, with constant turning, so as to 
dry it well, the fire being gradually raised; when the 
first fumes have passed off from the roasting, the chlo- 
rination of the ore is started by raising the he<at to a 
bright red, which point is kept till no more gas is dis- 
engaged. 

The mixture is then removed, and when ground is 
ready for amalgamation. This operation is performed 
in stoat casks of about two feet ten inches long by two 
feet eight. inches diameter. A series of twenty of these 
are arranged in a machine where a shaft worked by 
water power is connected by a toothed wheel with 
similar wheels placed on one end of each cask, by 
which means they can be made to revolve upon their 
axes. By an arrangement of hose, pipe, and funnels, 
the charge is introduced to each as follows: First, 
about thirty-five gallons of water, next half a ton of 
the ore mixture, and, lastly, eighty to one hundred 
pounds of iron, in pieces of one and one-half inch square 
by three-eighths thick. 

The casks are then stoppered up, and by the machine 
being set in action, are revolved at about fifteen turns 
per minute for an hour and a half; during which time 

13* 
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the iron acts upon the chloride of silver clisaolv 
the alkaline chloride, and converts it into vat 
silver. The motion is then stopped, and five hui 
and fifty pounds of mercury put into each b 
by a tube from a reservoir. They are then p 
motion again at twenty-two revolutions per m 
and rotation continued for nineteen hours, sto] 
occasioDsUy to examine the state of the ami 
forming. The temperature gradually rises, and 
be somewhat controlled by the rate of revolnti 
temperature of 90° being the most advantageous. 
At the end of this time the amalgamation will 
rally be found completed. The barrels are then ato 
and nearly filled with water; next revolved slow 
as to collect the amalgam, and they are then ti 
so that the stopper of each is downwards over th 
charging troughs which run throughout the mat 
the stopper removed and the contents allowed tc 
away, and mechanical separation is then efl 
between the actual amalgam, portions of uncom 
mercury and the muddy residue. 

The amalgam is next submitted to distillation, 
apparatus similar t 
i- 25- one here figured. I 

sists of a series of 
furnaces, two of \ 
are here shown, th 
hand one closed i 
operation, the 
shown in section; 
will be seen to c< 
of the following p 
First, at the botto) 
iron drawer conta 
an iron basin, upoi 
is placed a large iron bell, in which stands a si 
tripod, also of iron, carrying five flat dishes; the c: 
round the upper part of the bell, forming a fire-ohai 
has a door io front for feeding with fuel, as seen i: 
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dosed farDace, and an iron oover to slide over the top 

opeoiDg. 

Now in operating, the dishes are first charged with 
about sixty pounds of amalgam in each, the basins are 
tiien filled with water, and the bells lowered down over 
the dishes ; next, the vacant space between the upper 
part of the bell and the furnace is filled with turf and 
charcoal, lighted, and the heat gradually got up to its 
maximum in about seven or eight hours; after which 
it is slowly lowered, great care being taken in this 
firing, for if the heat be too great, silver, being slightly 
volatile, will be carried away with the mercury; and 
if, on the other hand, it be not high enough, some 
mercory will be left with the silver; but as the mer- 
cury distilled off, as well as that filtered away at first, 
is employed over and over again, of course any 
retained silver is not lost. 

The amalgam contains on an average about 84 per 
cent of mercury, with 11 per cent, silver, the remain- 
ing 5 per cent, being composed chiefly of copper, with 
traces of tin and lead. While the silver remaining 
after distillation contains about 75 per cent, pure sil- 
ver, with 25 per cent, copper and other metals. Lastly, 
the earthy residues of the amalgamating operations 
afford small quantities of amalgam, which by distilla- 
tion yields a yet coarser silver. 

The operations practised for the preparation of com- 
mercially "fine silver" are varied, dependent upon the 
quantity of coarse silver to be operated on. Thus, in 
the refinery, where very large quantities are worked, 
the operation of cupelling the silver (or frequently sil- 
ver lead) is much practised ; or where the fine silver 
is to be obtained as a residue from what are called 
parting operations, as in the refining of gold, a pre- 
cipitation of the silver from an acid solution is effected 
by means of copper ; but where, on the other hand, 
small quantities are operated upon, as in the laboratory, 
it is usual to form a chloride of the silver, and then 
to reduce the latter, such practice being found to afford 
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a certain means of separating some associated metsli, 
and hence to alTord a finer product than eaa be obtunei 
by the larger proceasea of the refiDery. 

The process for the cupellation of silver on the larp 
scale ia performed in a reverberatory furnace, but con- 
structed with especial regard to the nature of thia 
operation. For this purpose a fire-place, A, of aboat 
2 feet square, is built, at the back of which an 18-indi 
bridge, B, is formed, then on the bed beyond this tha 
cupel, C, is placed. This last is a large diah-ehaped 

Fig. 2S. 




vessel formed of some porous material, by which tex- 
ture it allows of the absorption of portions of the fluid 
oxide of lead, formed daring the operation. It ia 
constructed thus : A large and strong oval ring ia Brat 
formed of iron, 4 inches deep by about J an inch (hick; 
this is to form the mould for the cupel, and may range 
in size from 2 feet long by 1 foot 6 inches broad, up 
to 4 feet by 3. It should be provided with a number 
of cross-bars at the bottom, to give it strength and 
maintain its shape. The cupel, or test, is nest formed 
in it, by mixing rather coarse bone-ash with a small 
portion of wood-ashes. This mixture should be wetted 
with water containing a small quantity of pearlash ; 
it is next packed firmly in the case, and beaten down 
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with wooden rammers, a centre cavity being formed 
partly by beating, and partly by shaping with a trowel, 
80 that the material is not above 1 inch thick in the 
oeDtre ; a broad rim is formed all around the cdp:e, of 
8 inches in width, increased, however, in the front or 
breast, as it is called, to 5 inches; and here a hole, D, 
is cat; through which the fluid litharge may flow off 
tnd escape. 

The cupels so prepared are allowed to stand many 
weeks in the warm atmosphere of the furnace- room to 
dry gradually: when required for use, one is placed in 
the furnace, and built up to a proper height for the action 
of the flame upon the metal to be worked in it; a slow 
fire is then lighted and gradually raised, lest the too 
sodden heating should crack it. 

Now the rationale of the operation to be performed 
in this apparatus is the conversion into oxides of all 
ozidizable metals associated with the noble metal silver, 
ander the influence of a current of air passed over the 
larfiiceof a bath of melted metal; hence the reason for 
the shallow-make of the cupel itself. For this is the 
property which characterizes the noble metals; viz., 
that, when heated to fusion, and exposed to a current 
of air, no oxidation of them takes place; while, on the 
other hand, any alloy of base metals will be thus per- 
fectly oxidized, and may consequently by proper 
management be thus effectually separated. 

Refined silver, by cupellation, is then usually ob- 
tained from rich argentiferous lead, some lead being 
80 called from its containing silver in very large pro- 
portion (no lead being absolutely free from silver), and 
the operation is thus carried on : At the side of the 
cupelling furnace, and over a separate fire, is set a 
cast-iron pot, E (Fig. 26); into this some of the 
silver lead is put and fused; the cupel having been 
already sufficiently heated, a quantity of the fused 
metal is ladled into it by an opening in the side of the 
reverberatory ; over this is a hood connected by a flue, 
G, with the chimney, in order to carry oJBf noxious 
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fames ; the heat of the cupel is then raised, and after 
the first drossing of the sarface, the oxide fases, and 
the surface of the bath becomes clear, or, as it is said, 
uncovered. A large pair of bellows or a blowing 
apparatus is then set to work, its blast being conducted 
upon the cupel at a point, F, just on the opposite side 
to the breast-hole already spoken of. This blast keeps 
up the oxidation of the lead, as by circulation fresh 
and fresh portions rise to the surface; while at the 
same time it serves to blow off the litharge by the 
breast-hole, whence it is collected for subs^uent re* 
duction again to the metallic state. Lead is from time 
to time added as the quantity working diminishes, until, 
in one of the larger class of cupels, some four or five 
tons of rich lead have been introduced. The under 
part of the cupel is then bored, and the rich metal 
allowed to run out, the hole so made being again 
stopped with fresh ash, when a new charge is to be 
introduced. Ultimately, when several of these opera- 
tions have been performed, and thus a number of .cakes 
collected, they are all added together, and a final cupel- 
lation carried on, the first operations being for the 
concentration of the silver in the lead, and hence this 
is drawn off as described ; the final cupellation of the 
cakes being for the purpose of entirely getting rid of 
the lead by oxidation, and thus leaving a cake of pure 
silver only. The phenomena and general appearances 
occurring during the operation being much the same 
in the miniature cupellation for assaying purposes, it 
will be again alluded to and further described. 

For numerous examinations of the quality of the 
fine silver so obtained, the author finds that the aver- 
age fineness is about 998 parts in the thousand; and 
frequently, where the operation has been carried on 
with more than ordinary care, the quality will reach 
999.5 parts in the thousand, and rising at times to 
nearly fine silver. 

The second operation upon the rich lead lasts about 
twenty hours, and requires much attention as to blast 
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and general management of the cnpellation. It is 
always made thus a separate operation, in order to 
avoid loss of silver; for as the metal enriches, the 
portions of litharge last separated are correspondingly 
rich in silver; consequently, such portions found in 
this second operation are reserved for the separation 
of this retained silver. 

Gupellation is the final operation by which all the 
silver obtained in Great Britain from lead or its ores 
is ultimately separated ; and if such lead be rich, may 
at once be resorted to : but if, on the other hand, the 
lead be poor, then some concentrating process is first 
employ^, such, for example, as the one known as 
Pattinson's process, which will be detailed in the section 
upon Lead. 

Properties of Silver. — Its color is a perfectly pure 
white, and with much lustre, which is exhibited also 
when the metal is in fusion. When finely divided it 
has the appearance of a metallic, sandy powder, of a 
grayii^h color, and such powder may be partially 
welded by cold hammering. Silver is often crystalline, 
made crystals of cubes and dendritic forms being fre- 
quent. It is a very ductile and malleable metal : one 
grain may be drawn into 400 ft, of wire, and it may 
also be hammered into leaf as thin as 0.00001 of an 
inch. 

Silver fuses at 1878®, and during fusion absorbs 
oxygen; at the moment of solidification it ^expands 
considerably, and at the same time parts with the 
mechanically mixed oxygen. This letter taking place 
after an external crust has formed over the liquid 
metal, will often burst the crust, and throw out jets of 
the yet fiuid metal, producing the phenomenon of 
spitting, or vegetation, as it is called. This may be 
prevented by sprinkling charcoal-powder on the 
melted metal, which will then quietly withdraw the 
gas ; and it is said that 1 to 2 per cent, of copper with 
the silver will also prevent it. If silver be exposed 
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to a very high temperature while in the state of fusion, 
it volatilizes very considerably. 

Silver is not acted upon by oxygen, hence the tarnish 
of silver does not depend upon oxidization ; it is the 
result of its strong affinity for sulphur; thus the 
smallest quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen in the air - 
will immediately be detected by silver. This black- . 
ened surface may be readily cleansed by plunging the — 
silver into a solution of manganate of potassa, also hj - 
washing with a solution of cyanide of potassium. ? 
Hydrochloric acid scarcely acts upon silver ; and sul- 3 - 
phuric only by boiling the metal in it, when a portioa — 
will be decomposed for the oxidation of the silver, and i^ - 
consequently sulphurous acid is evolved. But nitrio 
acid, especially if slightly diluted, oxidizes it verfJ^ 
rapidly, and dissolves it, forming nitrate of silver. 

The specific gravity of silver ranges from 10.48 to 
10.58, according to its state ; viz., whether simply fueed j;^ 
or hammered, the latter operation of course condensing 
it. Its equivalent number is 108, and its symbol Ag. |*- 

Compounds of Silver, Oxides, — A suboxide was firtt lij- 
obtained by Mr. Faraday, who formed an ammoniaod ^ 
solution of the protoxide, and exposed this to the air; jr^ 
thus a black film appears upon the surface, which bj «_ 
examination was found to be composed of two equin- 7 - 
lents of silver, united with one of oxygen. Wohlcr .- 
obtains it by passing a current of hydrogen gas over . 
the nitrate of silver, previously heated to 212°. The r- 
compound formed is dissolved in water (in which, L 
however, it is not readily soluble), and to this solution ^ 
potash is added, which throws down the suboxide. - 
But it is by either method a very unstable compound. 

The protoxide is the more important one, as formiitg ] 
the base of ordinary silver salts. This is obtained 
a grayish brown powder, on adding caustic pa 
baryta water, to a solution of nitrate of silver, 
powder is removed, washed, and dried. Grego] 
it by boiling freshly precipitated, and still f 
ride of silver in caustic potass. Oxide of 
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not be precipitated by ammonia, and if we digest tbe 
oxide precipitated by potass in ammonia, we get a 
very explosive compound formed, called fulminating 
silver. 

Oxide of silver is slightly soluble in cold water, 
giving an alkaline solution, and it is readily soluble 
in acids forming silver salts. It is decompose by ex- 
posure to beat somewhat below redness, and it is said 
also that solar light will decompose it. Its composition 
is AgO. Equivalent, 116. 

Peroxide of silver has been obtained by Bitter, by 
electrolyzing a solution of nitrate of silver. It was 
thus deposited in black acicular crystals at the positive 
pole. 

Chlorides. — A subchloride is said to be formed by 
exposing ordinary chloride of silver to light or by ex- 
posing silver-leaf to the action of perchloride of iron ; 
thus a black chloride is formed, but its nature is not 
well ascertained. 

The ordinary chloride of silver, found native as horn 
silver, is prepared by adding hydrochloric acid, or a 
chloride to any soluble salt of silver. In this way we 
get a curdy precipitate formed, which is perfectly inso- 
luble in water, nitric acid, or dilute acids. It is dis- 
solved by strong hot hydrochloric acid, also by diges- 
tion in alkaline chlorides, or ammonia. From the 
latter it is readily reprecipitated by even compara- 
tively weak acid, as acetic ; while from its hydrochloric 
acid solution the addition of water suffices to throw it 
down. If a solution of chloride of silver in ammonia 
be boiled, fulminating silver will be formed. Chloride 
of silver is readily fusible, forming a reddish liquid, 
which is somewhat volatile; on cooling it becomes 
a horny mass. If fused with potassa, soda, or their 
carbonates, it is decomposed into silver, and chloride 
of the alkali, oxygen gas, and water being evolved. It 
fuses somewhat under 500°. 

If heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it yield* 
silver, and emits an odor of hydrochloric acid. C 
14 
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adding a little sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to moist 
chloride of silver, and then immersing a portion of any 
easily oxidized metal in it, the chloride will be reduced, 
the reducing metal being at the same time dissolved. 
Composition, AgCl. Equivalent, 143.6. 

Iodide of silver, and also bromide, are found native, 
but both may be formed artificially, for the first iodide, 
and for the second bromide of potassium is added to a 
soluble salt of silver. Both are of a yellow color, the 
iodide being insoluble in ammonia. One or other of 
these salts forms the basis of most photographic ope- 
rations. 

Sulphide of silver is the common ore. It may be 
formed by heating plates of silver with sulphur. In 
the moist way it is precipitated by adding hydrosul- 
phuric acid or sulphide of ammonium to a solution 
of a silver salt. It falls in dark-brown flakes, which 
become black upon drying. Upon heating it in the 
air, it is resolved into sulphurous acid and silver. 
Fused with iron it yields sulphide of iron and silver, 
or with lead, sulphide of lead and an alloy of lead and 
silver. If fused alone, it yields a dark-gray crystalline 
mass on cooling. Composition, AgS. Equivalent, 124. 

The more important salts of silver are the nitrate, 
sulphate, and carbonate. The nitrate forms the lunar 
caustic of the surgeon, and is obtained by dissolving 
silver in nitric acid. If heat be used, the solution is 
somewhat rapid, and attended with copious evolution 
of nitrous gas ; upon cooling, the salt will be deposited 
in large tabular crystals belonging to the right pris- 
matic system. These are to be again dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, and recrystallized. Copper, if contained 
in the silver, will impart a slight green tint to the so- 
lution in acid, and any gold will remain undissolved 
in the form of a brown powder. If we have to prepare 
it from impure silver, the best method of proceeding 
is to dissolve the metal in nitric acid diluted with not 
less than three times its bulk of water. The solution 
is next to be poured off undissolved gold, which is 
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Imost sure to be present in greater or less amount 
lydrocbloric acid is next added in exoess so as to 
precipitate all the silver as chloride; this is to be 
leparated and well washed, and then boiled with 
x)tasb lye; by this means it is converted into oxide 
3f silver, wbicn, when washed, may at once be dissolved 
in nitric acid, and crystallized. 

In commerce, this salt is often fraudulently adulte- 
rated with nitrates of lead, potassa, or even of soda. 

Nitrate of silver is soluble in an equal weight of 
cold, and in about half its weight of boiling water. 
The crystals fuse readily, and solidify into a white 
fibrous mass; thus, it is commonly cast into small 
sticks. It does not blacken by light unless organic 
matter be present; so in marking inks, of which it 
forms the basis, the blackening of the writing is as- 
sisted by this action of the organic matter of the linen. 

If fused in iron vessels it is decomposed, even if no 
water is present ; and copper will reduce silver from 
the dry salt at ordinary temperatures, by exposing 
the two to air. From its solution the silver is readily 
reduced either by copper or mercury. In manufac- 
turing this salt, as it is now carried on largely, 108 
parts, or 1 equivalent of silver furnish about 170 parts 
of nitrate. Its composition is AgOjNO^. Equivalent, 
170. 

Sulphate of silver may be formed by boiling pre- 
cipitated silver, or silver filings, in sulphuric acid, or 
by adding sulphate of soda to a solution of nitrate of 
silver. The salt crystallizes in small, white, shining 
crystals, which belong to the right prismatic sys- 
tem. They are rather insoluble, requiring 87 parts 
of water for solution. This salt is often found as an 
insoluble residue on dissolving the nitrate where the 
latter has been prepared with an impure nitric acid, 
that is, with acid containing traces of sulphuric. Com- 
position, Ag,0,S03. Equivalent, 156. 

Oarbonaie of silver is thrown down as a white pow- 
der on adding carbonate of potassa to nitrate of 8uva«- 
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solution ; it blackens by ligbt^ and is readily decom- 
posed by heating. 

Amalgams. — Mercury and silver when brought 
together unite readily, but complete union of mixtarai 
of the two, if attempted cold, only takes place after 
some weeks of contact, and the mercury must be largely 
in excess. Therefore the best method of forming them 
consists in gently heating the mercury, and then adding 
silver in a pulverulent form, or as filings. If in thii 
way 8 parts of mercury be mixed with one of silver, 
we get a crystalline soft amalgam, which crackles be- 
tween the fingers ; the structure of the crystal is pris- 
matic, and it is very white. Indeed, an amalgam, 
which is at first smooth and pasty, will, by keeping, 
become crackling and crystalline. This is, in &Gtt 
very nearly the composition of the amalgam formed 
in the Saxon amalgamating work, Kersten^s analysis 
of which shows an average of 84 parts of mercury to 
11 parts of silver. Heated to redness, these amalgams 
give off the mercury, but it is said that silver may 
retain mercury even after such heating. Native 
amalgams have been found, wherein the mercury and 
silver are united in equivalent proportions. Three 
such have been described of the following proportions: 
1st. One equivalent of mercury to six of silver. 2d. 
Two equivalents of mercury to one of silver. 8d. 
Three equivalents of mercury to one of silver. 

The description of the preparation of pure silver 
has been purposely deferred until now, in order that 
the above silver compounds should be described pre- 
viously. To prepare it coarse silver is dissolved in 
nitric acid somewhat dilute; when all is dissolved but 
associated gold, a further quantity of hot water is 
added, and the whole allowed to stand until the gold 
has completely subsided ; the nitrate of silver is then 
to be poured off carefully, and an excess of common 
salt added so as to precipitate all the silver as chloride. 
After subsidence, the acid liquid is decanted, and the 
chloride well washed with repeated quantities of hot 
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diBtilled water, until the latter is free from acid. The 

chloride is then acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 

added in the proportion of about one pint to each ten 

pounds of chloriae. Into this mud a number of plates 

of clean wrought iron are put A copious evolution 

of hydrogen is at once set up at the surface of the 

iron, and the solution of the latter commencing the 

chloride of silver adjacent to the slips is reduced, and 

this reduction will spread from each slip of iron 

throughout the whole, which will thus become a 

spongy mass of silver. The silver should not be dis- 

torbed till all is reduced, or portions of chloride are 

apt to escape reduction. When all traces of chloride 

are gone, the iron is carefully removed, the chloride of 

iron solution poured of^ and the whole mass covered 

with a quantity of hot water, to which about one-tenth 

its bulk of pure hydrochloric acid is added. After 

standing a few minutes, this is poured off and renewed; 

and after the decanting of the second portion pure 

hot water is added; and, lastly, the whole is washed 

as quickly as possible with repeated quantities of hot 

water, until the washings will not render a dilute 

solution of ferrocyanide of potassium in the smallest 

degree blue. The silver is then squeezed by the hands, 

and dried in a porcelain basin. If this process be 

carefully carried out, it will give a product as fine as 

999.7 parts in 1000, that is to say, containing only 

nij5jf of admixture, which latter is probably due 

to peroxide of iron. 

A sheet of 6opper placed in a solution of nitrate of 
silver will also precipitate it in a crystalline form, and 
tolerably pure; the product should be cleansed by 
digestion in liquid ammonia, previous to melting it, 
bat this operation will not give nearly so fine a pro- 
duct as the one just detailed. 

But perfectly pure silver can be prepared only in 
comparatively small quantities, and by fusion of pure 
chloride with reducing agents. Thus the chloride may 
be mixed with one to two parts of dry carbonate of 

14* 
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soda. This was the old method, but there is daring 
decomposition a copioos evolation of carbonic acid, 
which, by swelling the mass in the crucible, is very 
apt to occasion loss; and again, the fused chloride and 
alkaline carbonate are sure to be absorbed by the sub- 
stance of the crucible. Hence, the use of chalk, an 
infusible carbonate of lime, was advised by Guy Lussac. 
Dr. Miller thus employs a mixture of 100 parts of 
chloride of silver, 70.4 of carbonate of lime, and 4.2 of 
charcoal; this is heated to dull redness, and kept so for 
half an hour, after which he raises it to a full red; 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide are evolved, the car- 
bonate of lime is converted into oxychloride of calcium, 
and below this slag is found a mass of pure silver. 

Gmelin gives a very good dry reducing process, 
wherein he advises resin as the reducing agent. A 
mixture is made in the proportion of three parts of dry 
chloride of silver to one of powdered resin. This is 
packed in a crucible so as to half fill it A gentle heat 
is first applied ; by this the resin inflames, burning with 
a green flame ; the heat is then raised to the melting 
point of the silver, the pot opened and a little borax 
added ; on removing the pot, it should be gently tapped 
on the bottom, so as to accelerate the union of the 
silver into a mass, which will take place under a layer 
of charcoal, which latter will be quite free from silver. 

The silver obtained by either of the above operations 
only requires further to be melted, in order to get rid of 
some adherent impurities, and obtain it in convenient 
form. The former object is effected by simple fusion 
with appropriate fluxes, and a slight digression may 
here be made to describe their action and nature gene- 
rally. The term flux is derived from **^wo," I flow, 
and is applied to a class of bodies used in metallurgic 
operations, either to assist or induce the fusion of a 
metal, or else when melted to cause the globules to run 
together from their diffusion throughout a heteroge- 
neous mass of foreign matters by the cleansing effect of 
the flux on their surface; and they may also effect this 
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latter purpose in a secondary way, by taking np mat- 
ters with which the metal was combined, whereby its 
isolation is brought about. 

Again, a class of offices may be performed by them 
more in the way of reagents than truly as fluxes. For 
example, they may decompose a body into which a 
metallic oxiae enters, and so setting free the oxide 
bring the latter within the reducing agency of charcoal. 
Thus some metallic silicates may be reduced readily. 

The following may be enumerated as the fluxes of 
most oommon application, and their uses may be thus 
defined:— 

Ist. Borax. This is of almost universal application. 
The salt is best fused so as to drive off its water of 
crystallization, and the glassy mass obtained is to be 
powdered. It forms fusible compounds with silica and 
bases.. At high temperatures it combines with metallic 
oxides, while at lower it will take up foreign matters 
generally, so as to set the metal free to form a button. 

2d. Carbonate of soda. This is to be preferred to 
carbonate of potassa, from the former not being deli- 
quescent. This should be fused. It decomposes 
silicates, and easier when charcoal is present. It forms 
fusible compounds with metallic oxides, decomposes 
some chlorides, as chloride of silver, for example. 

8d. Nitrate of potassa, when used as a flux, and 
heated, loses oxygen and becomes nitrite. Its action 
is energetic from the quantity of oxygen it contains, 
and this action is increased where silica is present. 
Thus it is used to purify noble metals as an oxidator. 

4th. Chloride of sodium, powdered and heated (to 
prevent its decrepitation), is oflien added to a body 
which induces much ebullition, so as to check the latter 
and protect the substance operated on from the action 
of the air. 

5th. Black flux is an intimate mixture of carbonate 
of potass and charcoal, formed by burning 3 parts of 
argol (crude bitartrate of potass), and 1 of nitrate 
together. It forms a good reducing agent, and assists 
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in the fusion of sabstances. The uses of argol are the 
same as that of black flux. 

6th. Silica, lime, and alumina, are employed; the 
former in order to withdraw certain bases by forming 
fusible silicates with them ; the two latter to assist in 
the fusion of those silicates which by themselves would 
not be easy of fusion. Indeed, the two latter bodies 
are generally applicable, as all simple silicates are very 
difficult of fusion. 

7th. Oxides of lead, copper, and iron. Of these the 
former is the chief. It is much used in operations upon 
silver ores, where we desire to form an alloy of the 
silver contained in the ore, with lead derived from this 
added oxide. Hence we employ litharge, and where 
the ore does not contain enough sulphur, or other re- 
ducing matter, to set sufficient lead free, we add some 
reducing agent, as argol, to effect this. Then, on the 
other hand, as it is advisable not to have too large a 
mass of silver lead to cupel subsequently, we are at 
times obliged to add to such a mixture of ore and 
litharge a certain quantity of nitre, which latter coun- 
teracts to sufficient extent the reducing agency of the 
ore itself, by reoxidizing some of the lead reduced 
during the operation. The use of the two latter oxides 
is very limited. Mr. Warrington has proposed to 
apply that of copper to gold containing metals which 
render the latter brittle, the oxide of copper is reduced 
and affords oxygen to the metal to be separated, while 
the reduced copper alloys the gold to a corresponding 
extent. 

Oxide of iron is used as a flux for silica, but its 
application is very limited. 

To these chemical fluxes we may add one much 
employed as a mechanical one, namely, bone-ash. This, 
by its absorbent quality, is very useful to suck up other 
fluxes from the surface of a fused mass of metal, and 
for this purpose it is customary to cover the metal 
with it, and skim it off just before casting the ingot. 

Having stated thus much with regard to fluxes, the 
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use of stioh as are applicable to the melting of a quantity 
of silver obtained by the wet method of reduction just 
described, may be now examined. 

As the imparity likely to lower the standard of this 
silver would be derived from the chloride of iron, the 
flux to be first employed would be nitrate of potass, 
which, by its oxidizing effect, would oxidize the last 
traoes of iron. Therefore about 6 per cent, of nitre is 
employed. Secondly, some borax is added, which will, 
It the high temperature used, dissolve the oxide of 
iron. And, lastly, a covering of bone-ash, used just 
before pouring, will absorb the fused borax, and with 
it the oxide of iron, leaving the silver clean. 

In all melting operations the heat should be of such 
amount as to render the metal thoroughly fluid, and 
aHow of good circulation in the fused mass ; and, if 
this be true of pure metals, it is especially so where 
any alloy is to be diffused uniformly through the bulk 
melted. 

The tests for the presence of silver are the follow- 
ing :— 

1st. If to a solution supposed to contain silver only, 
we add hydrosulphuric acid, or some sulphide of 
ammonium, we get a black precipitate of sulphide, 
insoluble in dilute acids, alkalies, or cyanide of potas- 
nam ; but boiling sulphuric acid will dissolve it, and 
at the same time separate its sulphur. 

2d. Potash or ammonia precipitates a brown oxide, 
insoluble in potassa, but soluble in ammonia ; and this 
solution; on exposure to air, will deposit fulminating 
silver. 

Ammonia salts prevent this reaction. 

8d. Hydrochloric acid, or chlorides, precipitate white 
chloride of silver; even when 1 part of silver is dis- 
solved in 200,000 times its weight of water, we get 
opalescence. Light changes this precipitate to a violet 
black, and it is an undetermined question whether the 
decomposition so effected by light is due to the forma- 
tion of a subchloride, or to the separation of silver in 
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a finely-divided state. A trace of subcbloride of 
mercury in this precipitate will prevent the disoolora- 
tion. 

The precipitate is soluble in ammonia, from which 
solution it is reprecipitated by acids. It is insoloble 
in nitric acid. By heat it fuses to a homy mass. 

4th. Silver compounds, when heated on charooal 
before the blowpipe, and in the inner flame, give a 
clean and bright bead of metallic silver. 

The estimation quantitatively of silver is effected in 
two ways. First, by the usual wet operations of the 
laboratory, and, secondly, by peculiar operations^ 
termed assaying operations. 

The chemical estimation of silver is always effected 
by precipitating the metal as chloride, and subsequently 
separating and weighing the latter. The solution- con* 
taming the silver is first acidified by nitric acid, then a 
slight excess of hydrochloric acid, or chloride of sodium 
added, after which the whole is boiled, to prevent any 
chloride of silver passing through the filter. It is next 
filtered in a previously dried and weighed filter, and 
washed; the filter then dried again, with its contents, 
in a water-bath, until it ceases to lose weight, and, 
lastly, weighed carefully, the weight minus that of the 
filter will now be that of the chloride. This may be 
done without ignition, for there are two sources of error 
arising from ignition ; first, some silver will very likely 
be reduced from the chloride by the carbonaceous 
matter of the filter ; and, secondly, chloride of silver 
is itself volatile to some extent. Therefore the error 
is, perhaps, least in weighing the filter carefully before 
and after the filtration, having previously dried it per- 
fectly each time, and used a filter as small as practi* 
cable, as above detailed. If, on the other hand, the 
chloride be fused, it is best to remove as much as pos- 
sible to a porcelain crucible, and then burn the filter, 
subsequently igniting the whole, until incipient fusion, 
and weighing. 

If the quantity of chloride operated upon be large, 
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it may be washed by decantation, the precipitation 
being effected in a flask or stoppered bottle ; the fluid 
being heated in it to about 160^, the precipitant is 
addc^, and the whole vigorously shaken, so as to con- 
dense the chloride ; the clear fluid is then poured off, 
and washing effected by repeated quantities of distilled 
water, at first containing a little nitric acid, and at last 
with pare water. In effecting this, the chloride, after 
first settling, is to be transferred to a small crucible, 
and in the latter the washing above mentioned is per- 
formed; the vessel being gently heated before each 
decantation. When thoroughly washed, the chloride 
is to be dried very carefully, and subsequently heated, 
until the little cake just adheres together ; and in this 
way it may be even handled with a pair of tongs, and 
weighed, the great thing in effecting this condensation 
being a few careful taps upon the bottom of the crucible 
at the removal of the last portions of washing water. 

In analyzing amalgams of silver and mercury, or 
separating them, the silver not being volatile, it suffices 
to heat to rednescT in a porcelain crucible ; the mercury 
is then driven off, and estimated by the loss of weight 
found. But a more accurate method consists in 
making a solution of the metals, and then boiling it 
freely with a little nitric acid, so as to insure the per- 
oxidation of the mercury. Next add hydrochloric 
acid, until all the silver is thrown down; this, then 
separated, washed, and weighed, with the precautions 
already detailed, gives the amount of silver. If the 
mercury had not previously been completely oxidized, 
some of it remaining, a suboxide would go down as 
calomel with the chloride of silver. Next to the liquid 
filtered from the chloride of silver, hydrosulphuric acid 
is added; this will precipitate the mercury as sulphide. 
Separate this, and mix it in a flask, with about an 
ounce of pure, slightly dilute hydrochloric acid. Now, 
on passing a stream of chlorine gas into this, bichloride 
of mercury will be formed. This is separated from 
precipitated sulphur, boiled to expel the excess of 
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chlorine, and then the meronry precipitated for weigh- 
ing, by the addition of chloriae of tin. 

As for commercial purposes the above analytical 
operations would be tedious, especially where many 
estimations of silver were required, a class of operations 
come into use, known as assaying. In these the pre- 
cious metal alone is separated, other constituents of the 
ore or alloy being disregarded. The details and prac- 
tice of the operation difier widely according as to 
whether it is performed upon an ore or upon an alloy; 
but, in both cases, the concluding steps of the operation 
are the same, and resolve themselves into a cnpellation 
of the metal for a final separation of the silver con- 
tained in the ore or alloy. Hence, in regard to ores, 
the first operation consists in forming an alloy of the 
silver with lead, this lead being furnished by a body 
used in the way of a fiux, viz., by litharge. 

Now, as it is best to have no more metal for the 
subsequent cupel operation than is absolutely necessary, 
the fluxing with litharge is an operation requiring 
much care, as the ore itself is apt to' vary very much 
in its effect upon the litharge, and so render different 
and opposite modes of treatment necessary. For ex- 
ample, most ores contain sulphur, or other bodies, 
which have a strong aflSnity for oxygen; hence such 
would very readily reduce the litharge. Therefore, 
in order to prevent this taking place to too great an 
extent, it is found necessary to add also an oxidizing 
fiux, as nitre, to counteract in sufficient degree the 
power of the ore. Then, on the other hand, the ore 
may naturally be of an oxidizing character; in which 
case not only will no oxidizing flux be required, but, 
on the contrary, a reducing one, as argol, must be used; 
while, lastly, the ore may chance to possess just the re- 
ducing power requisite to act sufficiently upon the 
litharge, and no more; in which case the litharge alone 
is employed. 

From all this it will be seen that the first step re- 
quired in the assay of a silver ore is one whereby we 
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may learn its nature in the above respect. For this 
purpose Mitchel advises a preliminary assay upon 
about 20 grains of ore, which is to be powdered, and 
mixed intimately with 500 of litharge. This mixture 
is put into a small crucible, capable of containing about 
double the bulk; the crucible is heated very gently at 
first, but, after a time, the heat is to be quickly raised 
to a full red, so as to complete the operation as 
speedily as possible. When cool, the pot is broken, 
and the bottom removed and weighed. It may be 
that but little lead has been reduced, perhaps not more 
than half the weight of the ore used. In such a case 
an actual assay would be made of the following mixture: 
200 grains of ore, 200 of carbonate of soda, 1000 of 
litharge, and 15 grains of argol, for the purpose of 
assisting the reduction of the lead. Secondly, if the 
trial button should weigh about double the weight of 
ore employed, then the same mixture would be used, 
except as regards the argol, which must be omitted, 
and about 50 grains of nitre used in its place. Thirdly, 
If the trial button weighed about the same as the ore, 
then litharge also would be employed, without either 
reducing or oxidizing flux. 

The mixture being intimately made, as above, is to 
be put into a proper-sized crucible ; and it may be here 
observed, that, in all eases where nitre is employed, 
either in assaying or melting operations, a very capa- 
cious crucible should be taken, as considerable action 
is always set up. The mixture is next covered with 
a layer of salt, and, lastly, with about 200 grains of 
powdered borax. The crucible is put into the furnace, 
and the gentle heat at first used, raised until the fluxes 
are well liquid ; at which point the assay will generally 
be found completed. The pot is then removed and, 
when cool, broken, the button hammered so as to 
separate all the flux, and reserved for subsequent 
cupellation. 

There is another operation, applicable in all cases, and 
15 
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especially in such as the estimation of preoions metal, 
either gold or silver, in the sweep of the workshop, 
where portions of solder containing tin, as also con- 
siderable quantities of foreign 
Fig. 27. matters, are associated with the 

metals to be estimated. It con- 
sists in heating the specimen 
under examination with a quan- 
tity of granulated lead in a shal- 
low clay vessel, or scorifier, as 
here figured; this is so placed 
in a muffle (E, Fig. SO) as that a current of atmos- 
pheric air may pass over the sur&ce of the vessel and 
oxidize portions of the lead. This oxide of lead 
then forms a menstruum for the suspension of foreign 
matters, becoming, with them, a fusible slag; while the 
portion kept unoxidized will retain the gold or silver 
sought for in the sample. 

The operation is carried on as follows : A quantity 
of about 50 grains of the sample is weighed and 
powdered ; this will be about the quantity workable 
in one scorifier, but it is advisable to work this, as all 
assays, double : hence two scorifiers are prepared. A 
quantity of granulated lead is next taken, and the 
amount required may range from twelve to thirty 
times the weight of the ore or sweep. The quantity 
required will be large if much tin or zinc be present, 
or if (as in the case of an ore) it contain a large pro- 
portion of lime-salts. Half this amount of lead is first 
put into each scorifier, and upon it the 50 grains of 
the specimen previously mixed with 50 of borax. The 
whole is then mixed and covered with the remaining 
half of- lead. The scorifiers are then placed in a heated 
muffle, and the opening closed up for a quarter of an 
hour, so as to fuse the lead. The heat is then allowed 
to fall, the door of the muffle opened as in carrying on 
a cupellation, and the roasting of the mass commenced. 
A slag will form first at the edges of the bath, and 
increase over the surface ; but as the lead oxidizes it 
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becomes quite flaicL The whole should be now oc- 
casionally stirred, so as to keep all parts mixed. The 
heat is then raised, whereby the whole is rendered 
liquid. This may be judged of by the facility with 
which it runs off an iron stirrer dipped into the bath. 
Thus, under the influence of the borax, the metallic 
particles run well together, which flux also assists in 
the formation of a liquid slag from the first. The 
assay being in this limpid state at the end of the ope- 
ration (which will be completed at the end of half an 
hour to three-quarters), the scorifier is removed, and 
its contents poured quickly into a basin-shaped ingot 
mould. Thus a button is obtained, consisting of a 
greenish slag at the top, covering a button of metal ; 
these are to be separated by a blow of the hammer, and 
the latter again reserved for cupellation, and parting 
for gold. 

If the operation has been well performed, this button 
will be tolerably malleable, and the slag quite free 
from any beads of metal. If these be not so, the assay 
is not trustworthy. The working may be divided into 
three stages, namely, of about a quarter of an hour for 
the first fusion; next, twenty minutes for the roasting 
and oxidation; and lastly, ten minutes for the final 
fusion of the whole. 

The operation of cupellation, or, as it is often called, 
the dry method of assaying, is applicable to all alloys 
of silver, as coins, &c. It is a process of great antiquity 
and beauty, and takes its name from the little vessel, 
or cupel, wherein it is performed. It is based upon 
the property which characterizes the precious metals, 
viz., that when heated to fusion, and exposed to a cur- 
rent of air, not the least oxidation takes place, while 
such treatment of base metals constituting alloy, under 
certain conditions, perfectly oxidizes them. So that, 
by this means alone, we are able to get rid of the alloy 
associated with a precious metal. 

These cupels are small blocks of bone-ash, with a 
concavity, or cup, formed upon the upper surface. For 
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their manufacture, bones, which consist of a mixture 

of animal and earthy matter, are burned. 
Fig. 28. In this way the former is decomposed 
and separated; the latter consisting 
chiefly of phosphate of lime, mixed wiA 
a small portion of carbonate of lime, re- 
mains. This is well washed and driecL 
The cupels are made by moistening a quantity of 
this ash with water just to dampness. Into a steel 
mould, having a taper hole turned in it of the 
Fig. 29. external diameter of the cupel (see third and 
lower portion of figure), a quantity of this 
moist ash is pressed. A collar of gun-metal 
is then placed round the mould, in which a 
former, also made of steel, and having a well- 
polished convex end, is put. This latter is 
then struck two or three blows with a hammer 
of some five pounds weight. The mould ia 
then separated again, and the cupel knocked 
out by a gentle tap on its under side.* A 
well-made cupel should be made perfectly 
smooth in the basin ; for it, the ash employ^ 
should not be too fine, or the absorption is 
not good, and the assays are apt to stick very tightly 
to it; while it should not, on the other hand, be too 
coarse, or there will be loss of the metal. Then the 
cupel, when well dried, should not crack on heating, 
especially in the basin. 

In these cupels the silver is fused with a quantity of 
lead, and in a furnace of a construction which admits 
of free circulation of air over the heated cupels, with 
(at the same time) the most complete arrangements 
for regulating these oxidizing currents, as to quantity, 
intensity, and direction. Such a furnace is called a 
cupel or muflBe furnace, from the chamber in which 
the former are placed in working. 

* They are, at times, made by a screw press, but a good hand- 
made cupel is to be preferred, especially for silver. 
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It ia best formed ia stout wrought iron, lined with 
fire-brick. It is oblong, with the long diameter from 
back to front, and maj be built iateraally as large as 
about thirteen inches wide, bj one foot five from oHck 
to front and two " 



seven high. At the 
lower part is formed an 
ash pit. A, which with 
its brick bottom occupies 
nine inches of the height 
Kezt an inch is taken 
ap b; the fire bars, B, 
which are of that depth, 
and formed with shoul 
dera which rest on bear 
ing bars placed back and 
front; these shoulders 
are flatted out, so as to 
keep the bars one half 
inch apart at their top 
sides for air spaces 
Upon tbesQ bars, and 
standing on inch legs, is 
placed a plate of iron, 0, 
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one-half inch thick and thirteen inches long bj eight 
wide; next upon this ia a bed of fire-clay, of one-half 
inch in thickness, and by the latter the muffie itself is 
fixed to the iron muffle-plate, so as to form a compact 
mass. The fioor of a full-sized mufSe, E, is just of the 
dimensions of the plate above described, and it ia seven 
inohw high. Then above the muffle is a clear space, 
F, of one foot in height, and this, with the spaces left 
around the muffle arrangement, down to the bars, 
form the fire chamber. Thus it will be seen that the 
mnfSe-fioor is heated by conduction through the mass 
of material, for the fuel should not be at all under the 
muffle, but only at ita sides and above it. 

The front of the furnace should be provided with 

five openings, arranged thus: One in front of the ash- 

15* 
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pit closed bj two Bliding doora, A, wberebj tbe draught 
may be controlled. Next, one on each side of the 
muffle and at the ends of 
the fire-bars, BB; these are 
made ool; jaat of a size to 
withdraw a bar on each 
side, and so admit of the 
fuel being dropped down 
into the ash-pit, ThirdI/, 
a door, C, of the shape and 
size exactly corresponding 
to the neck of the mnfflej 
this should slide down in 
grooves on the aide, and 
should also fit aa tightly as 
possible, being notwith* 
standing very ^ee to slide 
up and down. 

In front of this maffle- 
door is built out a gallery 
(H, Fig. SO); this serves 
to contain the month coal 
(hereafter spoken of) dur- 
ing the working of the 
assays. 

Lastly, an opening, D, is 
formed above the muffle 
for feeding the furnace, and the door for this is pro- 
vided with a bar to latch it to, and also by sliding 
upon an inclined wedge-shaped ear on each aide, as in 
the drawing, Fig. SO, to admit of air entering; and so 
by this we are capable of modifying the draught of tbe 
furnace. The whole arrangement is surmounted by a 
taper hood, which terminates in a chimney; this hood 
also having a damper in it, which when put in will 
close the opening to the chimney completely. The 
furnaces erected by Mr. Field, the Queen's assayer at 
the Mint, are of this description. 
It will doubtless be seen at once, that by means of 
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the ash-pit, mnffle, and feeding-doors, together with this 
damper, a most perfect control of the fire is obtainable. 

The muffle itself is a kind of oven formed of fire- 
clay. Its si2se should be well proportioned to the fur- 
nace in which it is set, although circumstances of 
position of the furnace room, height of chimney, &o. 
&C., will yery much modify the proportions of muffle- 
furnaces. In the author's own laboratory he was com- 
pelled to put up three sets of furnaces before arriving 
at proportions most suited to perfect working ; thus it 
will be seen that no definite sizes can be given which 
will be universally applicable. But a muffle for the 
furnace described may measure 18^ inches long by 7 
high and 8 wide. Its sides should be bored with a 
number of holes from the outside, having a direction 
from below upwards: thus, although they freely give 
passage to currents of air outwards, their direction 
prevents the passage of small cinders inwards. These 
holes are much preferable to slits (as commonly made), 
and should be carefully placed, in regard to the posi- 
tion of the cupels, so that a current passing over par- 
ticular cupels should be at once, carried directly out 
into the fire ; and there should be a row in the end of 
the muffle at the top, which will tend to clear the 
muffle of fumes: for it must be stated that during the 
working of assays no traces of fumes should be visi- 
ble, but a perfectly clear atmosphere exist inside the 
muffle. 

In fitting up these muffles in the furnace, the plate 
being first carefully fitted in its place, is to have the 
clay bed (well kneaded), put upon it ; next the muffle 
is firmly pressed on, and on the top of this latter a 
good coating of fire-lute, which assists in retaining 
heat, and also protects the muffle from blows of coal, 
&c. A slow fire is then put into the furnace, and the 
muffle-fitting dried quickly, so as to crack it well ; these 
cracks being subsequently mended, the whole arrange- 
ment will be as a solid mass. 

The extensive use of the muffle-furnace in dental 
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operations renders it necessary to be thus particular in 
describing its arrangement ; and it may be added, that 
in an arrangement well proportioned, even though 
smaller, the most intense heats may be commanded. 

The fuel suited (beyond all comparison) for assaying 
operations is charcoal, but the large consumption of % 
full-sized furnace, and consequent great expenaOi li( 
gether with the necessity for increasing largely 
capacity of the fire-chamber, have caused other 
to be adopted in its place, and thus anthracite coal 
coke are much used. If the former be employed, 
must be careful to obtain the best varieties only. \ 
its use we can command a great body of heat i%j| 
small space, while from its density its combustioiiJ| 
comparatively slow. The fire requires lighting bTi§!| 
ranging the furnace, first with some quick-kinmiig 
wood, then a body of charcoal, and lastly with anthii* 
cite coal. Where charcoal alone is used it is a good 
practice to fill the furnace, and then on the top to thrcyf, 
some lighted fuel ; thus the fire burns downwards, anl 
the whole apparatus is gradually heated up; but l| 
furnace will by such working require from two tQ 
three hours to get in working condition, while with 
anthracite, as above described, it will be well hot in 
from an hour to an hour and a half. 

Now the practice of assaying by cupellation resolveB 
itself into the following operations. First, the very 
accurate weighing of a certain fixed quantity of the 
specimen to be operated upon ; secondly, the cupelling 
this with a proper quantity of pure lead ; and, tnirdly, 
the re-weighing the button of pure silver so obtained, 
when the loss of weight will be due to the alloy 
separated. This accurate weighing involves the use of 
a balance of the most delicate description. The one 
employed by the author is an instrument of his own 
construction, and described by him in the 6th volui 
of the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, 
36. It consists of a very light skeleton beiu 
inches long, | inch deep p' ' fulcrum, and ti *' 
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ofF to I inch at each end ; it ia about t'h inch thick at 
the centre, decreasing in the same way to j'j. Aa little 
metal as possible ia left in it ; thus, in the centre there 
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.dbut ju9t enough to allow of secure fixing for the 
knife-edge; and at the ends, for adjustment of the 
length of arm, &c. This latter is effected by the ends 
being loose, and adjustable by screws, which fix them 
at the accurate distance. 
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The bearings for the pan pendants are two hard steel 
points at each end, adjustable (so as to bring the two 
end and centre bearings in a straight line) by having 
a fine screw cut upon each, and provided with fixing- 
nuts. By these the points can be screwed up or down, 
through the horizontal plate formed at the end of the 
beam. 

The pendants are hung on these points by a small 
steel plate, in the under side of which a cup-shaped 
cavity is turned for the front, and a groove for the back 
ones. 

The knife-edge in the centre rests upon agate bear- 
ings, which latter, instead of being plain, are worked 
to elliptical faces, the axis of the ellipsis being parallel 
with the beam ; hence the knife edge bears virtually 
upon points. 

Bearing in mind the very small weights these 
balances are intended to carry (which should not ex- 
ceed twenty-five to thirty grains), no hesitation existed 
as to reducing all parts of contact where friction during 
action occurs to the smallest possible dimensions ; and 
indeed, although the author has had two of these in- 
struments in daily hard work for nearly ten years, 
these delicate parts show no indication of wear by any 
diminished sensibility. The stand is massive in its 
construction, in order that when put into action no 
tremulousness may be communicated to the beam ; it 
is formed of two stout pillars of one-half inch diameter, 
and six and three-quarter inches long, fixed on a base 
one-quarter inch thick; upon the upper end of these 
is fixed a table, which has two upright pieces rising 
from it, to which are cemented the agate bearings, 
A second corresponding table is attached to the move- 
ment rods which pass down the pillars. This table 
has two mortices in it, for the passage of the upright 
pieces which carry the agates, and upon these uprights 
as guides it slides up and down. On the outside of 
this second table is a crutch on each side ; these lift 
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off the beam from its bearings, when throwing it out 
of action. 

The movement-lever on being depressed, first, how- 
ever, acts npon the arms of two rollers, which are fixed 
under the lanthorn, and whose opposite arms depress 
the ivory tables which support the pans. By the time 
the tables are well away from them, the lever has 
reached a connecting stirrup between the movement- 
rods, and begins to drop the beam upon the agates. 

The tables have a small hemisphere of agate fitted 
in their centres, and the pans themselves have a curve 
given them of a radius just equal to the distance be- 
tween the ivory table and point of suspension; by 
these provisions, should they swing out of the perpen- 
dicular during weighing, they will nevertheless be 
caught at any point by the tables when they rise up 
to them. 

By the pillars being fixed at a distance of 1| inch 
from each other, a good space is obtained for the scale ; 
while by prolonging the index-needle to rather more 
than 6 inches downwards, very open degrees are ob- 
tained. And besides this great advantage, the motions 
of the index-needle are brought nearly upon a level 
with the pans, and thus altogether under the eye. 

An instrument thus delicate is absolutely necessary, 
because the smaller the quantity of metal we operate 
upon (within certain limits), the more successful will 
be the operation ; and although we could, by using a 
heavier instrument, get nearly as close weighings, 
their performance would be very slowly eflFected, and 
with less certainty. 

The quantity taken for examination is called an 
assay pound, because it is a representative of the troy 
pound : hence, in silver work it is subdivided in the 
same way, viz., into ounces and pennyweights, the 
halfpennyweight being the smallest denomination to 
which, in Great Britain, silver assays are reported, 
although an assayer with such a balance as the above 
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can weigh accurately to half a troj grain, even with r 
small assay pound. ^ 

/ This assay pound may be any quantity, chosen ao^ 
cording to the particular views and practice of 
assayer, and may range between 6 and 12 grains : 
quantity generally used by the French assayers is t1 
gramme, or 15| troy grains, but for several reasoi 
this is too large for cupel assays, and less calcula 
to give correct results than a smaller quantity, 
ten-grain pound is a very good one for silver, 
old assayers always worked with ounce and pennjf i 
weight divisions of this, but a better plan is to worlc^ 
decimally, and, if trade estimations be required, tb 
convert the decimal into the trade expression. 

By this latter method fine silver would be called 
1000, and English standard silver, which contains ia 
the pound troy 11 ounces and 2 dwts. of silver, mixed 
with 18 dwts. of alloy, would be 925 in the thousand. 
Mexican dollars are a mixture of 10 oz. 16J dwts. of 
silver, with 1 oz. 8J dwts. of alloy. Hence all the 
excess of alloy over the English standard would be 
called "worseness/* and they would be reported worse 
5J dwts. The decimal weighing of such an assay, if 
truly made to the Mexican standard, would be 902.7 ; 
actually worse 5 dwts. 8 grains : but as trade reports 
are only made to each J dwt., it would be reported 
W 5J dwts. 

To take one other example, the French standard 
contains 900 parts of silver with 100 of alloy : now 
this is exactly equal to 10 oz. 16 dwts. of silver with 
1 oz. 4 dwts. of alloy. Hence this would, exactly 
worse 6 dwts. 

On the other hand, certain Indian rupees contain 
950 parts of silver with 50 of alloy : this would be 
equal to 11 oz. 8 dwts. of silver with 12 dwts. of 
alloy. Hence the trade report for these would be 
better 6 dwts. 

The first step, then, in the assay of a specimen of 
alloyed silver, is the careful weighing of an assay 
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pound of the sample: for this purpose the cut from 
the bar is flattened out to a thin disk^ off this the 
edges are carefully cut, and from the centre two assay 

Cnnds are prepared by an assistant, in a less delicate 
lance than the one described. The assayer himself 
then verifies and corrects these rough weighings in 
fte fine balance, and proceeds to wrap the metal up 
in a piece of sheet-lead, amounting in weight to just 
ialf the quantity required. This varies much, in- 
creasing just as the amount of alloy in the specimen 
increases. Most writers upon this subject have trans- 
eribed a table by D'Arcet, wherein he commences 
with fine silver, and states that it requires ^ of its 
weight of lead for cupellation ; that English standard 
may be cupelled with five times its own weight, in- 
creasing the quantity of lead as the alloy increases^ 
nntil the latter amounts to 500 parts of the thousand. 
To such a silver he would give 16 or 17 times its 
weight of lead, and no greater quantity to any coarser 
specimen. 

But from the author's experience there are great 
difficulties in working, even fine silver, with less than 
three times its weight of lead ; nor does he believe 
that results obtained on the finer quantities of silver 
are worthy of trust with a less quantity. English 
standard will require six times its weight, and coarser 
varieties in like proportion. 

The estimation of the quantity of lead required will 
be a matter for the experience of the assayer. A 
practised operator will judge very closely by the 
hardness or softness of the cut of the metal, joined to 
its color, and the like, and seldom be far out; but 
when there is any doubt upon this point, it is better 
to err on the side of too much rather than too little 
lead. The French works on assaying recommend the 
use of a paper case for the metal, but this is a most 
clumsy expedient; and if this, with other details of 
the operation contained in such sources, be the usual 
French practice, it is not surprising that some o^ 
Id 
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method of silver assaying should have been found 
needful in France. 

It is almost needless to remark that lead, as free as 
possible from silver, must be employed, and on any 
purchase of fresh lead the amount of silver contained 
must be tested. Still, as the proofs assayed with the 
samples are done with the same lead, the importance of 
this is, to some extent, diminished. 

The specimens are then carefully wrapped in their 
lead cases, and if many are operated on at once, care- 
fully ranged in distinct compartments of a tray : thia 
latter is well to be made of the size of the muffle-floor, 
with compartments corresponding to each capel. 
While these weighing operations are going on, the 
fireman having lighted the furnace and put the reqni" 
site cupels in the muffle, the heat is gradually got m 
and examined from time to time. When the muffle 
is of a uniform bright red, and the cupels have lost all — 
ashy appearance, the fire is nicely compacted, and the 
furnace opened ; in the muffle-door is built up a 
series of pieces of charcoal, commencing with some 
large pieces, then following with a layer of smaller, 
and so on, until the mouth is about two-thirds built 
up, as seen in the front view of the furnace. An 
assistant then puts the remaining half quantity of lead 
into the cupels ; when this is fused the assayer care- 
fully charges in the assays, and when all are in, com- 
pletes the mouth with small twigs of charcoal. The 
working or oxidation of the bath is then started, by 
first throwing a current of air through the muffle. 
This is shown by the bath of metal becoming covered 
with small patches of oxide of lead ; these circulate 
from the centre over the edges. The working thus 
fairly set up, the adjustment of draught by means of 
the various furnace openings is to be made, so as to 
maintain a steady circulation from the centre to the 
circumference, where the oxides appear to be absorbed 
by the cupel. During this working, no appearance of 
fumes should be manifest; indeed, nearly the whole 
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of the oxides should pass into the capel, and that they 
do so in a well-executed assay may be proved by 
weighing the cupel before and after the operation, 
then it will be found to have gained just the weight 
of lead used plus its equivalent of oxygen. 

The globule of fused metals goes on diminishing in 
nse, until, after from twenty to forty minutes, the 
whole of the lead and base metals will have been oxi- 
dized. Just as this occurs the globule suddenly dis- 
pkys a most brilliant appearance, dependent upon the 
red hot mass of silver, being visible through a thin 
film of oxide of lead; this appearance is termed the 
brightening of the assay, and is immediately followed 
by an exquisite play of prismatic colors over the but- 
km; these flutter upon the surface for a few seconds 
and then clear off, leaving a bead of pure silver. 

If the furnace management be good, the '^ going off ^' 
of the assays will commence with the row in front, and 
pass back from row to row to the last. If, on the 
other hand, the working off occurs irregularly, and at 
all parts of the muffle, perhaps coming even backwards, 
it is an indication of bad fire- work, and the resulting 
assays will turn out very unsatisfactory. The arrange- 
ment of "mouth coals," as the charcoal in the muffle- 
door is termed, is very advantageous, tending much to 
regular working. It soon takes fire at the inner end, 
and by its slow, steady combustion, keeps up the heat 
of the assay near to the external cold current of air, 
which latter is thus warmed on entering; and, more- 
>ver, the too violent oxidizing agency of common air 
fl diluted by an admixture of carbonic acid. Then, 
igain, the regular working of all parts of the fire may 
)e insured by removing some twigs where necessary, 
►r inserting others where the working is proceeding 
oo rapidly. And from these remarks it will be seen 
bat from the time of charging in until all are worked 
ff the furnace must be carefully watched by the 
ssayer, or by a practised fireman. 

It now remains only to draw out the mouth oor' 
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with a fire-hoe, which must be done quickly and com- 
pletely, and the muffle-door dropped in; the whole of 
the furnace-openinga are then closed up, and all allowed 
to cool down thoroughly — a stage occupying from half 
to three quarters of an hour. 

The furnace is then opened and the assays taken 
out into an iron tray. If they are good, the buttons 
will appear nicely rounded, the top etlgbtly pitted, and 
their surfaces somewhat matted or crystalline, and they 
should adhere but slightly to the cupel. Jf the adhe- 
sion be much, and they throw out any projecting por- 
tions at their bases, they are oot fine ; and if in plaoe 
of standing up nicely rounded from the cupel, they 
exhibit a flat appearance, it is a sign that they ham 
not had lead enough added to them. 

Now the rationale of the operation is this. When 
lead is heated in a current of air it is readily oxidized, 
forming a very fusible oxide; this also is very ready 
to furnish part of its oxygen to certain other metala: 
thus copper becomes oxidized, and its oxide, dissolved 
in the fluid litharge, passes with it into the texture of 
the porous cupel io which the assay is made. 

It now only remains to weigh the assays and com- 
pare them with some well-known standards of compa- 
rison, worked in the same tire with the unknown 
alloys. It will be found that there is uniformly a loss, 
dependent partly upou silver volatilized and partly 
upon absorption by the cupel. This loss is a fluctuat- 
ing quantity, varying with circumstances, and espe- 
cially with the temperature of the furnace; hence the 
standards or proofs used in the operation afford the 
best means of verifying the assays, and from a great 
number of these it may also be learned pretty closely 
what this loss should he as a normal quantity. 

From the dry we may pass to the humid assay of 
silver; an operation which had its rise in France, being 
contrived by Gay Lussao in consequence of the uncer 
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we have converted a known weight into nitrate, by 
chloride of sodiam; and then, having ascertained the 
quantity of the latter needed to effect this, we learn 
the quantity of chloride of silver formed, and by con- 
seqaence the quantity of silver present in the specimen 
assayed. 

This is a natural sequence of the law of combination 
in equivalent proportions. For, 108 parts of silver are 
equivalent to 35.5 of chlorine in combining; and 35.5 
18 the equivalent of chlorine, whether it combine with 
silver, sodium, or any other body. Thus our knowledge 
of the quantity of silver sought is certain, when we 
know the amount of chloride of sodium used for its 
complete precipitation. Suppose, then, an assay formed 
of fine silver be taken of ten grains weight, and it is 
required to know how much chloride of sodium will 
exactly precipitate this; it is a simple question of pro- 
portion thus stated: As 108 (the equivalent of silver) 
is to 10 grains, so will 60 (the equivalent of chloride 
of sodium) be to the quantity required, which will be 
found to be 5.555 grains. Having arrived at this quan- 
tity, a solution of salt is made, in the proportion of 
6.655 grains to every 1000 grains of water; hence, 100 
grains of this woula completely precipitate 1 grain of 
silver; 10 grains, .1 of silver ; and so on. A solution 
80 made, however, always requires correction after 
testing it with a pound of pure silver, for the calculated 
quantity of salt is generally found insufficient. 

If, then, it were desired to estimate the proportion of 
silver in a coin (an English silver coin for example), 
the following proceeding would effect this. An assay, 
formed of 10 grains first cut ofl^ should be dissolved in 
a small quantity of acid by a gentle heat, the solution 
being made in a bottle capable of well stoppering. 
Next, a quantity of the salt solution might be put into 
an alkalimeter, of a convenient form for weighing, and 
the instrument and its contents very accurately weighed. 
A quantity of the solution should next be added to 
the silver solution, until it was supposed something 

16* 
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very near to complete precipitation was effected. Then, 
on stoppering the bottle and giving it a vigorous shak- 
ing, the chloride formed would agglomerate and the 
liquid become quite clear. Salt solution is then to be 
added, a few drops at a time, shaking and clearing 
after each addition, until exact neutrality is attained. 
Lastly, by returning the alkalimeter to the balance and 
ascertaining the quantity of solution used, the amount 
of silver would be ascertained. 

But the difficulties attendant upon such a method 
will no doubt at once be apparent, the chief of which 
will be seen to be the extreme care and expenditure of 
time necessary in order to arrive at the point of satu- 
ration, enhanced by the fact that errors of one to two 
hundredths of a grain in the silver estimate are con- 
sidered grave ones, and may be produced by corre- 
sponding errors of one to two grains of solution too 
much or too little. 

It might be imagined that if, in place of weighing, 
we used some means of measuring the salt, it would 
answer all purposes; but this is impracticable with a 
strong solution from the yet increased difficulty of 
measuring such small amounts in any ordinary way: 
hence, out of these difficulties the method now usually 
pursued arose, and which in outline is the following. 

A solution of salt is made just as already described, 
and of this, one constant measure is used in all cases — 
1000 grains, for instance : hence, to accommodate this 
constant quantity, a varying one of the silver specimens 
is taken ; such quantity of silver being regulated by pre- 
supposed qualities, and being just the amount which 
would contain the assay pound of pure silver, the ex- 
cess of weight being due entirely to alloy. 

An example or two, after description of the solutions 
and apparatus, will, perhaps, make the system plain. 

First as to solutions.— For the preparation of the 
first, or " normal solution," some good clean salt may 
be procured, rubbed to powder, and well dried. When 
perfectly dry, a quantity may be taken — say for 100 
assays; this would be 6.555 grains X 100 = 555.5 
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'rains : this is next to be dissolved in 100 quantities of 
LOOO grains eachs 14 lbs. 2 oz. 60 grs. of water. Then 
irom this, after verifying and correcting its strength, a 
second solution, or "decimal solution," is made, which, 
ELS its name implies, shall be just one-tenth the strcDgth 
of the normal. For, as close indications are arrived at 
in an assay, the concentration of the former solution 
being so great would require extremely small and accu- 
rate measurements; hence we employ this tenth solu- 
tion, formed by adding 1000 grains of normal to 9000 
of distilled water, and by so doing are enabled to make 
our fine additions of ten grains measure instead of one. 
A third, or supplementary solution, is made of one 
assay pound (equal to 10 grains) of silver, dissolved in 
a small quantity of nitric acid, and then made up in 
quantity to 10.000 grains. This is called the " nitrate 
of silver solution," and it will be seen that, bulk for 
bulk, it will exactly neutralize the decimal salt solution. 
Its use will presently be seen. 

Where many humid assays of silver are made, it is 
convenient to have the normal solution of salt kept in 
a large glass vessel (and a large German-glass Woulfe's 
bottle makes a very convenient receiver). Into one 
neck of this is to be inserted a syphon-shaped tube, of 
tolerably large capacity, so that at its lower end a 
small thermometer can be inserted ; just below this, 
the tube is contracted, so as to enter and cement into 
the upper end of a silver cock of peculiar construction ; 
to the lower limb of this cock a pipette, of 1000 grains 
capacity, is cemented; and the whole apparatus must 
be^ placed and proportioned, that the line on the stem 
of the pipette marking the 1000 grain point should be 
at about the level of the eye of an operator. The 
pipette line should be adjusted just at the point from 
which it will deliver 1000 grains, leaving the drop in 
the point, which will be retained by capillary attrac- 
tion, as an overplus not to be used. 

The use of the thermometer is to ascertain the tem- 
perature of the solution as it flows over it ; for as, of 
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coone, expansion by heat will by just its amount 
weaken tbe sointion, bo a correction ia neoeaaary for 
the temperature at which the assays are made. 



The cock is shown in Fig. 34, and consists of a 
barrel and plug, aa in any ordinary one, but the way 
through it from the plug outwards is continued by 
a small central tube, A. A small conical valve, B, 
enters the side of the main tube of the cock, just below 
the commencement of the inner tube ; this valve being 
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closed by a similarly shaped ping, which jams np on 
turning it, being forced up by a small screw-head, 
which works in a spiral slit in the side of the valve. 
This is for the admission of air into the upper part of 
the pipette, so as first to adjust the contents, and sub- 
sequently to cause their Bow out. 

The whole of the above apparatus is for the normal 
solution only. Then, for the measure of the decimal 
solutions of salt or of silver, a few small, straight 
pipettes are employed, graduated in five 10-grain divi- 
sions; or, in other words, with five spaces, each equal- 
ling one hundredth of the large pipette. It will then 
be seen that one of these divisions or hundredths of 
decimal solution, will precipitate just one thousandth 
of the quantity that a large pipette of normal solution 
would do. 

A few well-stoppered bottles are required for the 
solution of the specimens, and carrying on of the ope- 
ration; and for the heating up of the solution bottles, 
some convenient form of water-bath, because the dis- 
solved assays clear much more readily if they are ope- 
rated on at a tolerably warm temperature. 

Let it be assumed that the normal and other solu- 
tions are'all of correct strength, and it is desired to ascer- 
tain the amount of silver in a specimen whose quality 
is quite unknown. Now this must be roughly learned 
before the quantity to be taken for assay can be de* 
cided. Thus a rough assay is first made. 

As before remarked, the assayer's experience will tell 
him pretty certainly, from external characters, some- 
what of the quality : for instance, whether it be silver 
of seven, or eight, or nine hundred parts in the thou- 
sand. 

But in any case, for this rough estimate, an actual 
assay pound may be taken and dissolved in a small 
quantity of acid. Then, for these approximating assays, 
it is well to have two or three pipettes of varied capa- 
city, say of 700, 800, and 900 grains contents. If, 
then, we have assumed that the specimen under exam- 
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ination is not less than 900 in value, we take tlie 900- 
grain pipette, and add that qaantity of normal solution; 
then well shake until clear. Next, one thousandth of 
decimal solution (i^lO grains) is to be added as a test, 
whether the specimen be really above 900 or not. If 
a cloud is produced, showing that it is so, nine thou- 
sandths may at once be added, which will bring the 
indication to 910. The liquid is again to be cleared, 
and another ten thousandths added, but only if the first 
drop or two (delivered by just loosing the retaining 
finger from the pipette top) produces cloud ; then the 
whole is put in and the assay again cleared. It is now 
at 920. The same addition and clearing is again made; 
and then a fourth: but now this one, which would 
have brought the assay to 940, is found to be too much; 
and not only may this be so, but it is almost certain 
that some of the quantity which made the 930 was in 
excess. Hence it may oe assumed that half is to be 
taken off; leaving the number 925 as an approximation. 

Now the calculation for the quantity to be taken for 
assay of such an approximate value, is one of inverse 
proportion, thus stated : As 1000 parts : 10 grains : : 
925 parts be to the amount sought, which will be 
slightly over 10.81 grains. But there are tables cal- 
culated for these quantities in all qualities of silver, 
down to equal parts of silver and alloy. 

For the actual assay a quantity rather inexcess 
should be taken, as it is better that some thousandths 
of salt solution should be required; therefore the next 
step would be to weigh accurately two separate assay 
quantities of 10.85 grains each, and dissolve them. 
The fumes of nitrous acid are to be blown out of the 
bottles, and then the dose of normal salt solution got 
ready for the first, operating thus: the air- valve of the 
cock being opened, a finger of the left hand is placed 
below the point of the pipette ; the cock is then turned, 
and solution allowed to flow in until the pipette is full, 
and it reaches an inch or so above the full mark on 
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e stem ; the cook is then shut off, and next the air- 

dve cdoeed, when the finger may be removed from 

le beak of the pipette, for as there is no opening above 

le BolutioB it will be retained without spilling a drop. 

'he level of the salt solution is then very carefully aa- 

asted to the line, by opening the air- valve very slowly 

ind cautioasly, and thus allowing the excess to drop 

atowly into a vessel below. This done, the air-valve 

is closed, and one of the assaybottles brought under 

ihe pipette. Next the air- valve is completely opened, 

and the whole of the solution allowed to run into the 

bottle, leaving the last drop retained in the beak by 

capillary attraction, as this, being a tolerably constant 

quantity, needs not to be employed. 

The duplicate assay being similarly treated, the two 
are next well shaken. The French use an apparatus 
ooDsisting of a divided case for containing some ten 
assays, suspended by springs, which can thus be put 
in rapid shaking motion ; but for a small number, an 
assistant will well dispense with this. After a minute 
or so of brisk motion they become quite clear. This 
shaking acts by breaking up the light curdy structure 
of the chloride and condensing it, without which it 
would retain undecomposed nitrate of silver, which 
would, by more gradual action of the salt, tend to 
maintain the cloudiness of the solution for a consider- 
able time. 

The decimal solution is next brought forward, and a 
lOgrain quantity added to each assay ; if it produces 
cloud in them, a second is added, and again cleared; 
then a third, and so on, until an addition of one of these 
produces no effect. 

Suppose, then, that in this way six have been added, 
the last (taking no effect) would not be counted ; then 
it may be assumed that only half of No. 5 was re- 
quired, making four and a half thousandths only effec- 
tive. Now, if the approximation of 925 were really 
correct, 10.81 parts (the calculated quantity) of silver 
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would have been exactly decomposed by the pipetta j 
of normal solution; but as 10.85 were taken, lest tt» j 
first estimate should have overrated the quality— of, i 
in other words, four thousandths too much — four o( 
the measures of salt will have to be deducted, as onlj I' 
neutralizing this excess of silver ; and in finally ealoa- j 
lating the result we should have to reckon only half I ^ 
thousandth as the quantity actually required. Thai !■ 
the true report would be about 925.6. 

A few columns of one of the tables in use may be '^ 
here given as an example: — 

lOOOraHBABCBBSOFSuTSoLmoH (Dbctxal). I 



H 





1 


a 


» 


4 


6 


e 


7 


8 


fi 


10 


lo.sa 


Z 


SSI.! 
OlS-3 


Zl 


E; 


Zl'Z 


m.3 I flm.s 


Mil 
933 3 


mi 

93*.3 


Mi 

.... 



It will be seen from the above that, with an approii- 
mate report, we can at once learn by such a table the 
quantity to take for assay, as well as, on the other 
hand, the actual report from the amount of salt solu- 
tion added. 

The decimal solution of nitrate of silver comes into 
use in cases wherein an over-estimate has been made 
by the approximating assay, and consequently the first 
addition of decimal salt solution fails to produce any 
cloud. Under such circumstances the operator has to 
work back, adding silver solution just as he would 
have done salt. The report then shown by the proper 
table of course falls for each thousandth of silver added. 
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Bat assays thus worked back are never so satis- 

&ctory as tbe under-estimated ones, and in practice 

ihere is much difficulty in getting them clear after each 

small addition of silver. Hence Dr. Miller advises, in 

oases where silver is found to be wanting, tbe addition 

of five-thousandths of the decimal silver solution at once, 

and then (presuming it is still not too weak) working 

forward with salt; and in the end, counting as if these 

five-thousandths had been at first taken with the assay 

quantity dissolved. 

In conclusion of this matter, it must be borne in 
mind that mercury in solution will be precipitated also 
as an insoluble chloride ; and hence, when that metal 
is present, as it sonietimes is, a false report is liable to 
be given. But when subchloride of mercury is mixed 
with the chloride of silver, it is shown by the chloride 
not being blackened by light, and thus means may be 
taken to remedy the possible error; but where assays 
are quickly done this sign is apt to be overlooked. In 
cases where its presence is ascertained, Gay-Lussac 
advises the addition of a quantity of acetate of soda 
before carrying out the assay, and then proceeding as 
before. 

In the Indian mints, where unskilled manual labor 
is very inexpensive, and, moreover, ample time is 
allowed for the performance of the assays, a process 
Has been perfected by Mr. Dodd, whereby he precipi- 
tates the silver completely in a light glass flask, by 
adding at once an excess of chloride of sodium or hy- 
drochloric acid to an actual assay pound of silver; the 
chloride is then patiently washed until quite clean, 
and decanted with much care into a small porous cru- 
cible, where it is afterwards perfectly dried, the mani- 
pulation being so carefully carried out as to admit of 
the removal of the whole of the chloride in a compact 
cake for weighing. The process is certainly far pre- 
ferable to the French one ; it dispenses with approxi- 
mating assays, and, moreover, admits of a constant 
17 
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weight being employed : btl^ m the olber hand 
a Tery tedioas onai reqairiog nnioh oare, eBpecin 
the waahing operatiott; alUioc^h, by the exc 
arnuigeiMiit of apparaiua deylMd by Mr. Dodc 
labor la faoilitatea aa loaoh m poaaible. Heno< 
unattited where aaickness ia an otrjeot in carryii 
aasaya, although by far the best wet prooeaa in 
enoe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOLD. 

In the early books of the Bible, viz., those of Moses, 
"we find mentioa not only made of gold, but allusions 
ivhich show much knowledge of the properties peculiar 
to that metal. Again, in Job, it is spoken of as dust 
of gold, and a metal which men refine; while, lastly, 
the prophet Malachi mentions this operation in such 
terms as to show that it was well understood in prac- 
tice. 

Its use as a medium of value was then a common, 
one, as at the present day, and its domestic applica- 
tions were also the same, viz., to decoration, not only 
of buildings, but for ornaments for personal wear ; and 
in many of the ancient descriptions, as, for instance, of 
Solomon's temple, the quantities and uses of the metal 
seem almost fabulous. Thus, after describing quanti- 
ties enormous in themselves, we are told that the upper 
chambers were " overlaid with gold," — an expression 
showing that gold-beating to some extent must have 
been understood by the Israelites ; and we have many 
evidences that this latter art was practised to perfec- 
tion by the Egyptians. 

Yitruvius again describes the operation of amal- 
gamation in a nearly identical manner with our own 
process. 

Gold is found in nature in a state very nearly pure, 
being associated principally with silver; other metals 
which are found alloying it are generally only in very 
small proportion indeed. The beauty of the metal has 
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doubtless always much enhanced its estimation ; when 
pure it is of a brilliant rich yellow color, its color 
being capable of much modification by the addition of 
alloys : thus, by varying quantities of silver or copper 
alone, we are enabled to obtain various shades of yel- 
low, or even green, as also of red and orange. Gold is 
commonly used alloyed, for in its natural, or fine state, 
it is nearly as soft as lead — a property which, although 
valuable for some of the applications of the metal, ren- 
ders it incapable of resisting anything like hard wear; 
and thus in its pure state it is nearly useless for coin 
or articles of jewelry. 

Gold is, with one exception (also of a metal, viz., 
platinum), the heaviest. body in nature. Gold being 
19^ times heavier, while platinum is 21| times heavier 
than water. Gold is very generally distributed in 
nature ; it is found in quartz rock, running in inter- 
secting veins to beds of granite : and it is next to iron 
in its universal distribution. But where it is found in 
largest quantities it is associated with alluvial deposits, 
produced by the breaking up of primitive rocks, and 
consisting of sand and gravel. With this the gold is 
found in nodular masses, called nuggets, decreasing in 
size down to ordinary gold dust. These are carried 
down from mountainous districts into the rivers, from 
the sand of which it is commonly separated, being 
found in largest accumulation at the bends of the 
streams. From the earliest times, localities of the 
above nature have been discovered year by year, and 
although many become exhausted, yet where they still 
exist their reputation is comparatively lost in the bril- 
liant discoveries of the few late years. 

As to localities, all quarters of the world produce 
gold ; and in Europe, even our own country has 
aftbrded small quantities. Thus, from time to time it 
has been met with in Cornwall, in stream- works where 
tin mining is carried on. At Coombe Martin, near 
Ilfracombe, in Devon, from 300 to 400 persons were, 
at one period, employed in actual gold-mining, and it 
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is stated with very large produce. Then, in Camber* 
land, Sootland, and Ireland, it has been found. 

In Lanarkshire, in Scotland, 800,000/. worth was 
procured during the reigns of James lY. and Y. of 
Scotland ; and at Wicklow, in Ireland, the peasantry 
who discovered its existence gathered some 10,000JL 
worth. 

On the CSontinent, small but unremunerative quanti* 
ties have been found in France, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the Bhine districts. Hungary actually produces 
about 170,000i. worth yearly, from several mines. In 
some of these mines the gold is associated with sul- 
phide of silver, in others with auriferous iron pyrites. 
In Silesia some old mines have lately been reopened, 
and, although poor, worked to much advantage by a 
process which will be hereafter described. 

In Asia, Russia is the only country producing gold. 
The mines in the Ural and Siberia contain the metal 
in auriferous pyrites, and Russian gold is often, also, 
associated with platinum and palladium. The largest 
amount is procured from the high ridges of Siberia, 
which separate it from China. Sir R. Murchison states 
the present produce of Russia at about three millions 
per annum. 

In Africa, Ethiopia furnishes the present supplies, 
where the metal occurs in ferruginous earth in span- 
gles ; and thus all the African gold received by us is 
in the form of dust. 

In America, Brazil in the south furnishes a large 
supply now, and in Mexico large quantities are yearly 
separated from the silver there obtained. From the 
years 1600 to 1700 our sole supply in Europe was from 
South America, and during that century 337 millions 
worth of the precious metals was furnished hence. 
From the Brazils the gold supplied is from the same 
soil as the African. But the chief American yield is 
now from the North, and there from a small slip of 
country in its southwest limit, viz., from California. 
*Tbe Sacramento River, and small streams flowing into 

17* 
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it, are the productive localities of that country ; the 
gold district extending to the bay and town of San 
Francisco. It is here found in deposits formed by the 
disintegration of quartz and granite, and in the valleys 
and flats the gold is mixed with gravel and boulders, 
these latter being formed of quartz. 

The Californian gold is principally carried to the 
States, where it is refined, and our supplies from the 
former country thus come secondhand to us, and gene- 
rally as refined gold. California had supplied about 
64 million pounds from 1847 to 1855 inclusive, being 
at the rate of 8 millions per annum ; but lately it has 
afforded about 14 millions yearly. 

About four years after the discovery of the Califor- 
nian mines the Eastern Australian gold-fields came to 
light, the information being first practically afforded 
by a Mr. Hargreaves, in April, 1851 ; but it had been 
prophesied some ten years previously by the Rev. W. 
Clarke, during some geological explorations, and again, 
in 1851, by Sir R Murcbison. 

When first found here, the quantities obtained at Bal- 
larat and other places were so fabulous, that it is not 
very surprising that Australian society was almost in 
a state of disorganization, or that so great a sensation 
was created in our own country that a continued rush 
of all classes of persons emigrated to the colony. For 
it was not uncommon for diggers in one week to obtain 
from 1000 Z. to 1500^. worth of gold by ordinary work- 
ing ; and in one case, well known to the author, a party 
of three obtained 20 lbs. weight of gold in one day. 
Then, again, as a rarer example, three English sailors, 
who were digging with pretty good general success, 
at the close of one day's work came accidentally down 
upon a nugget which weighed no less than 175 lbs. 
and was by them brought to England. 

The gold here is always more or less associated with 
quartz, and generally lies upon a yellowish-brown rock, 
being found at depths varying from 14 to 40 feet from 
the surface. It is maintained by some, that at great 
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depths there are unlimited supplies, and that the gold 
found in alluvial deposits and rivers has, in all pro- 
bability, been deposited there by volcanic action. And 
upon this theory operations are being experimentally 
made in Australia for deep quartz mining. ^ 

Native gold is found either in small scales as gold 
dust, or in larger but similarly formed pieces, then 
call^ nuggets. These latter are often associated with 
quartz, and have an appearance of the metal and quartz 
having been in a state of fusion together : indeed, the 
nuggets always present this fused appearance. Crys- 
tals are occasionally met with, at times isolated in the 
dust, at others jutting out from masses of quartz. These 
crystals are almost always octohedral, but occasionally 
in irregular six-sided tables. Besides these natural 
crystals, gold may also be artificially crystallized. 

The operations of the Australian gold digger will 
show how much the working of gold mining is purely 
mechanical. 

Thus, a party of diggers, after opening the ground, 
commence operations by what they call " prospecting" 
the soil. This is effected by taking up portions in a 
shallow basin, and adding water; then by well shaking 
the earthj portions may be suspended and ultimately 
washed off. The portion of metal left in the bottom 
of the basin, if any, shows them whether the spot is 
rich enough to pay the working. If so, the digging is 
carried on and the earth either washed in the basin just 
mentioned, or else, if the party consists of four or more 
men, a machine called "a cradle" is employed. This 
is a long trough of some seven feet in length, and 
about two broad ; across the bottom of this several 
bars are nailed at equal distances, and at the upper 
end a kind of sieve is fixed at about a foot above the 
bottom. This whole arrangement is mounted upon 
rollers. 

One man digs out the earth from the hole, a second 
supplies the cradle sieve with this auriferous earth, a 
third keeps up a supply of water, which he pours upon 
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the earth in the sieve, while the fourth keeps thet 
machlDe continually rocking upon the rollers. Thmf 
large stones washed out are removed by hand from the t 
sieve, and the water, at the same time, washes the!< 
smaller through, which is slowly carried towards tha 
lower end of the trough by a slight inclination being 
given to the whole. Thus the flow of water tends ta' 
keep the earthy particles in suspension so as to allovt: 
of their washing off, while the heavier portions of gold -. 
are obstructed in their flow, and retained against the 
cross-bars fixed to the cradle bottom. These are re- 
moved from time to time and dried in the sun, when, , 
after blowing away lighter particles, the metal onlj 
further requires to be melted. 

But if the above operation be not carried on with 
proper care, there will be much waste from the flowing 
away of smaller particles of metal, and thus much of 
the refuse of the early Australian diggers, who worked 
when the yield was most profuse, has been again worked 
with considerable profit. 

The operation above described is in principle just 
what is carried on in all localities where gold dust ia 
collected, the differences being only slight ones of 
manipulation. 

Thus in some of the river washings the sand is raised 
from the bottom much in the way that ballast is dredged 
from the Thames. The sand being received in boats 
is then hand- washed in small wooden bowls, just to a 
certain point of cleansing; beyond this, as the metallic 
particles are very fine, loss would, perhaps, arise from 
their pouring away with the smaller sandy particles; 
so the produce is finally washed in vessels or tubs upon 
the shore, after which the whole residue is treated with 
mercury, which amalgamates with the gold, and admits 
of the final separation of foreign matters; the amalgam 
being finally heated so as to drive off the mercury. 

But a very large supply of gold is now obtained by 
the more systematic working of the quartz rock con- 
taining it. This is su>^* o crushing, and is after- 
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vards stamped and groand to pwwder. This powder 
H theo treated with merenry, and from the amalgam 
ibtained the gold subsequently separated. 

Many plans and machines have been devised for the 
irnsbing operation. Thus, Mr. Berdan, Mr. Perkes, 
ind others have patented crush ing-ni ills ; but, perhaps, 
;here is none better than the roller machine here 
represented. 

It consists of two rollers of cast iron, moving as in 




the ordinary Batting mill, but in perpendicular bear- 
ings, which by sliding in a groove on euch side admit 
Df the adjustment of the rollers aa to distance apart. 
A long lever acts upon the bearings of one roller by 
its own weight, joined to that of a tolerably heavy 
3ne suspended upon it. It presses the roller forward, 
and also allows of a little separation, so that pieces 
which resist breaking, from their size or hardness, 
will pass through. This elastic power also admits of 
regulation by adding to the weight, or removing it 
nearer or further from the end of the lever. The 
crushed matters pass through a strong sieve, so as to 
separate the large portions for a second crushing. 
The finer parts are then stamped, in similar stamping- 
mills to those used in the Mexican silver-works; and, 
lastly, it is often found necessary to grind the residue 
before mixing it with mercury. 

A very excellent amalgamating apparatus is in use, 
which will well illustrate the requisites of such a 
machine. It consists of a series of cast-iron pans, 
mounted upon separate strong tables, and arranged 
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one above another, at saoh heights, as that when tin 
first one is filled, any overplaa flowing into it duj 
flow by a spont intq the second, and similarly fron 
the second into the third, and so on. The centre d 
the casting is carried up in a tnbe which is arranged m 
as to allow of the passage of the axis of the moTiDg 
part of the machine up this ; this axis is centred beloi 

Fig. 36. 




in the base of the machine; just above the centre ii 
placed a large toothed wheel, which engages and driw 
a similar one on the second, and so on throughout tb> 
series. To the upper end of this axis is fixed an am 
or collar, from the circumference of which pass dowi 
iron rods, and to the lower ends of the latter a lar^ 
wooden mulier is screwed; this has externally th' 
form of the interior of the iron pan, bnt internally i 
is turned out conically, or basin-shaped, to a centr 
bole, which admits of rather more than the passage o 
the central tubular part of the basin : on the unde 
side of this several projecting pieces are fitted, whici 
nearly touch the bottom of the basin. 

The machine is thus used : Mercury is put into tin 
outer basin, to the extent of about half an inch it 
depth, then the auriferous material (which in the lo 
calities where these machines are employed is &> 
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anrirerons iron pyrites) is made into a kind of mud 
with water, and allowed to flow into the first, or upper 
machine, by a spout being conducted into the centre 
cavity of the muller; passing down through the centre 
opening, it comes into contact with the mercury, and 
by rotation is well mixed up with it ; the apparatus 
filling, it overflows and passes by the next spout into 
the second, where the same operation goes on ; and 
thus, in like manner, through all the set, all being 
charged first with mercury. Thus the particles of 
gold are dissolved in this mercury, and the operation 
is continued, but still employing the same metal in 
each machine, until it has taken up about a third of 
its weight of gold, and begins to lose its fluid state. 
The mercury is then drawn off, and all excess squeezed 
away by pressing it through leather bags ; thus a semi- 
solid amalgam is obtained. 

This amalgam may be distilled in a precisely similar 
way to the silver amalgam described already ; and for 
this purpose a spherical iron retort separable at its cir- 
cumference is sometimes employed. After separating 
this, and introducing the amalgam into the lower half, 
the upper is put on, screwed, and the joint luted ; the 
whole is then mounted upon a coal or charcoal fire, and 
the distilled mercury carried from the upper part, by a 
pipe passing into a condenser containing water. 

The gold is thus left associated with the non-volatile 
alloys which existed with it in the quartz, and occa- 
sionally also with traces of retained mercury. It is 
now ready for melting into bars, during which opera- 
tion these traces of mercury may be driven off. 

The melting of the metal into bars is an operation 
which requires some skill and experience, more espe- 
cially where the material operated is gold dust obtained 
by mechanical washing. For this latter is often mixed 
with small quantities of foreign metals which would, by 
melting with the gold, much destroy some of its char- 
acteristic and valuable properties. Some of the finer 
qualities of Australian gold have often got portions of 
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tin and antimony mixed witk them, sufficient to render 
some refining operation necessary before working, and > 
which, by proper precaution in melting, may be got [ 
rid of without. In the melting-house the pots gene^ ' 
ally used are of black-lead ware, for the molten m^ . 
is both dense and valuable, hence a fractured pot is a 
serious matter, and one which is sure to occasion more 
or less loss. These pots should be annealed before . 
using, by turning them mouth downwards in the fire. 
The dust is then put into a copper scoop and from it 
poured into the pot; the latter is then put into thefa^ , 
nace and heated up; this part of the operation shoald ^ 
not be hurried, but the metal got into good circulation, 
and then carefully stirred with exposure to the air. 

If there is any expectation of such metals as those ; 
mentioned being present, a little nitre may be added . 
as a flux for their oxidation. Borax, too, is generally .- 
added, and, after all, a little bone-ash to cleanse the T 
surface. Lastly, the metal, being well fluid, is to be - 
poured into a greased ingot-mould. 

Hitherto we have considered gold as found either in 
dust or associated with quartz ; but there are sources 
of the metal in poor ores, wherein it is associated with 
silver, with tellurium, and even in yet smaller propor- 
tion with the sulphides of lead, iron, and copper. Now 
any of these may be worked profitably by a plan 
already described as applicable to poor silver ores, 
namely, by fusion with lead or litharge, or even with 
sulphide of lead, and thus an alloy of gold and lead, 
with any silver present, is formed. This mixture 
would then be ready for cupellation, whereby an alloy 
of gold and silver would be obtained. 

It has been already stated that some old gold-mines 
in Silesia had of late been reopened, and worked with 
a profit. This has been done by a very clever process, 
devised by Plattner, and described by him in the Ju- 
rors' Report of the Great Exhibition of 1851. It is 
thus practised: The ore, which is a bisulphide of iron, 
containing also some arsenic, and about 200 grains of 
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gold in the ton, is first heated in a reverberatory fur- 
naoe. The arsenic is thns driven ofi^ and condensed 
in a proper chamber as arsenious acid. The residue 
is removed, and pat into a vessel, where a current of 
chlorine gas can be passed through all. Thus the iron 
and gold are both taken up in the state of chlorides. 

The mass is now treated with water, which dissolves 
these out, and through this solution hydrosulphuric 
acid is passed, which precipitates the gold, the precipi- 
tation of any of the iron bein? prevented by the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid. 

A quantity of sulphur is sure to precipitate, by the 
decomposition of some of the gas ; but, on separating 
the sulphide of gold and heating it, all sulphur is 
driven offi 

The gold obtained by any of the means already de- 
scribed always contains more or less silver, as also, at 
times, copper, traces of iron, and other metals. Hence, 
for some purposes it is subjected to an operation called 
" refining," which terra is usually applied to a wet opc;* 
ration, wherein acid is employed as a separator. But, 
before passing to this, the American process of cementa- 
tion may be described, as an example of dry methods 
of parting. 

The alloy of gold and silver is granulated, and a 
portion, of an inch or so in depth, is put into a cruci- 
ble ; upon this a layer of cement, formed of one part 
of chloride of sodium mixed with two parts of brick- 
dust, then another layer of the mixed metals, and so 
on alternately, until the crucible is full. The pots are 
then covered, placed in a wood fire, heated to dull 
redness, and kept at this for 24 hours. Under the 
conjoined influence of watery vapor, furnished by the 
wood, which passes into the mixture through the 
pores of the crucible, and the silica of the brick-dust, 
the chloride of sodium is decomposed. Its sodium 
derives oxygen from the decomposition of the water, 
and soda is formed ; this combines with silica, forming 
silicate of soda. The liberated chlorine of the salt; 
18 
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with the hydrogen of the water, forms hydrochloric 
aoid, which, at the temperature employed, famishes 
chlorine to the silver, to form a chloride of silver; this 
fuses, and is absorbed by the brick-dust, so as to allow 
of fresh action upon the metal, until in this way the 
gold subsides to the bottom, having lost nearly all the 
silver it was alloyed with. 

But the wet refining, or parting operation, is by far 
the most advantageous process, and is therefore the 
chief means employed here, and also on the Continent. 
This is performed by acting upon the granulated alloy, 
either by nitric or by sulphuric acid. 

The refiner, in the purchase of metal for his opera- 
tions, endeavors to obtain gold containing as much 
silver as possible; and as this requires fusion with 
silver for the carrying out of the operation, it is, of 
course, an object to employ silver which contains small 
portions of gold, and thus, as it may be said, to carry 
on a double refining operation at once. As the actual 
separation of the two is effected by boiling the mixture 
in an acid, which, while it is a ready solvent for other 
metals, is yet inactive upon the gold, it may be said, 
why not at once treat the silvery gold with acid, with- 
out such alloying? This would be quite useless, for 
the foreign metals being in so small a relative propor- 
tion, the acid would only remove the alloy at or near 
the surface, the metal being suflBciently close in texture 
to mask all the rest from the action of the acid. The 
refiner, then, as a first step, has rough assays, made of 
the relative quantities of gold and silver in his two 
metals, after which he makes a mixture of them in 
the proportion of two parts of silver to one of gold, or 
at times as dilute as three of the former to one of the 
latter. Hence the term " quartation " used to be ap- 
plied to this mixing. These proportions are fused 
together in black-lead crucibles, well mixed, and then 
poured out into a tank of cold water, so as to granu- 
late the metal. It is then ready for the acid. 

Formerly the boiling in acid was effected in glass 
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mattresses, but as mach loss was at times experienced 
from their fiactare, as soon as the manufacture of 
phtinum was effected, it was brought into use for these 
operations; and although a moderate-sized digester will 
cost somewhere about lOOOZ., the expense is quite coun- 
terbalanced by their saving in working. 

The granulated alloy is now put into the digesters, 
wbich are furnished generally with long stoneware con- 
densing pipes, the latter being carried out at the top of 
the laboratory in which the operation is practised, so 
as to allow of the escape of any uncondensed fumes into 
the outer air. To each pound of metal is added a 
pound and a quarter of nitric acid, of about 1.32 specific 
gravity. This latter must be pure, and quite free from 
any hydrochloric acid, for, as the proper solvent for 
gold is a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, of 
course such an impurity would tend to loss of gold. 
The parting acid is, therefore, always examined with 
a little nitrate of silver, and, if this cause cloudiness, 
it is in that state unfit for parting with. 

The acid and alloy then having been introduced into 
the apparatus, the joints are luted or made fast, and 
heat applied, cautiously at first, then, as the silver be- 
comes dissolved out, the heat may be raised, for if this 
were too great at first, the action would be most violent, 
as the materials themselves generate much heat during 
the first solution of so large a mass of silver. 

When action is ceasing, the liquid contents of the 
digester are removed, and fresh acid put on ; a second 
boiling then serves to render the gold as fine as it can 
be made by these means. It is, therefore, removed 
after this, washed, and the solution of nitrate of silver 
set aside for reduction. This is best done by precipi- 
tation as chloride and the iron process; but in refineries 
it is very commonly reduced by plunging in plates of 
copper, which precipitate the silver at once, a nitrate 
of copper being formed, which is then sold as " blue 
liquor." 

The use of sulphuric acid for the operation is pre- 



ftmd *t BWny refineries, particularly on the CoittiL 
It W nwm economical, for Dot odIj is the acid | 
nneh oliMpcr, but the resulting gold ie more tboron^ 
freed from silver; indeed, it is said that gold whicn 
bM 'bwn reGned by nitric aoid may subsequently bave 
mora lilvBr separated I'roai it by the sulphuric acid 
prooew. Id operating the metals are so mixed as that 
-tlw oold tmouDts, at most, to not quite halt' the weight 
of ue ailver, Fettenkofer, who has well studied this 
operation, says that 1.75 part of silver is the smallest , 
working proportion of tlie latter metal ; but in order 
th&t the mixture may be most fully acted upon il | 
ihoidd not cootain much more than twenty per cent 
of gold; and if it contain copper (which in small pro- 
portion facilitates the operation) this should be Qoder 
ten per oeot., for if too much copper be present, a large 
qa«ntitj of sulphate of copper will be formed, wbiuh 
latter is iuaoluble in the strong acid liquors. 

But although the above proportions are given as tiie 
working qnantities in large refining operations, the 
pnoeeaa pnay be carried on upon silver containing very 
an^l qnantities of gold. Thus, in France, it was found , 
very profitable to separate tbe gold from old five-fraac 
pieces, which contained only one to two thousandtt^ 
of gold, anri the French state that silver containing 
only half a thoaaandth mnj ba very profitably xe&ae^- 

The alloy having been granulated, is introdaoed uMP 
a digester, with about two and a half times its weight 
of concentrated sulphuric add. This is now boile4r 
during which strong action is evidenced by oopioai 
disengagement of sulphurous acid, while the ailTor apd 
copper are simultaneously converted into salphkteB. 
This first boiling is continued as long as salpharom 
acid ia evolved, which will commonly go on for abqgt 
fonr hours. The liquor is then removed, and a sroall^ 
quantity of acid again put on, tbe boiling being farther 
carried on for a short time; after which tbe digester ia 
allowed to remain at rest, in order that tbe gold may 
sah^de. Sometimes it may be requisite to use even a 
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third acid. Repeated washing of the gold with boil* 
ing water is now necessary, for sulphate of silver is a 
very insoluble salt, and sulphate of copper, when con- 
tained in so acid a menstruum, is also somewhat so. 
Hence, without such washing, the gold would be liable 
to be contaminated with the very alloys separated by 
the process. And again, the dilution effected in the 
silver solution, and consequently in the copper, during 
redaction of the silver is advantageous, as this reduc- 
tion progresses very slowly if the sulphate of copper 
formed be very concentrated ; indeed, where such is 
the case, there is a tendency to reoxidation of the 
newly-precipitated silver. 

There are certain metals, as lead and tin, which re- 
quire to be separated before employing these parting 
operations. This is to be done, in the case of the first, 
by cupelling the alloy, and in the second, by fusing it 
with nitre; otherwise the platinum digesters would be 
injured by their presence. 

Such are the principles of the methods of refining 
by acid, the actual practice being slightly modified in 
different refineries. As to the results, it may be stated 
that operating in both cases upon large quantities, the 
nitric acid process will afford gold of 998 up at times 
to 997 parts in the 1000, while sulphuric acid will re- 
fine up to 993, and rising from that to 998, and very 
frequently to 999 thousandths. 

It will be seen, then, that these processes do not 
yield perfectly fine gold, and it can only be obtained 
in perfect purity by dissolving the gold itself, separat- 
ing other metals, and precipitating the pure gold again 
in the state of metal. 

The best material to operate on is ordinary refined 
gold. This is to be dissolved in aqua regia, or acid 
composed of two volumes of hydrochloric, with one 
volume of nitric acid. The action of this upon the 
metal will be tolerably energetic; hence at first it is 
unnecessary to apply heat, but, as the action slackens, 
a moderate heat may be used. Each ounce of gold will 

IS* 
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require about three and a half ounces of mixed acid 
for its solution. When dissolved, it will be found that 
the silver has all been converted ino chloride by the 
hydrochloric acid, and the greater part of this remains 
as an insoluble residue, although a portion will be 
held in solution by the strongly acid liquor. The 
solution is dow to be poured into a porcelain basin, 
leaving the chloride of silver in the flask, and the ba- 
sin heated, so as to evaporate the solution. When 
about one-third is evaporated, more chloride of silver 
will be found to have separated by the heat. It is 
well, therefore, to transfer the solution at this stage 
from this into a fresh basin, and evaporate as before. 
As the bulk reduces, small quantities of hydrochloric 
acid are to be added from time to time, which have the 
effect of liberating nitrous acid, by decomposing the 
nitric remaining in the liquid; and these additions 
must be very cautiously made, for the action produced 
is very etiergetic, and, without due precaution, consider- 
able portions of the now rich liquid will be spirted out 
of the basin. When the liquid has become of a deep 
ruby color, and of the consistence of thick syrup, it is 
to be withdrawn from the heat, and allowed to rest for 
a time, when the whole of the chloride of gold will 
crystallize, forming a mass of prismatic crystals. A 
pound or so of distilled water is now to be acidulated 
by a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and the mass dis- 
solved in this ; and it is better to allow this solution 
to stand a day or so, for chloride of silver, although 
soluble in a strong acid solution, is separated by this 
dilution, and, by allowing this rest, it will therefore 
completely subside in the vessel ;^but the solution re- 
quires filtering, when it will pass as a brilliantly clear 
yellow liquid, and is then in a fit state for precipitation. 
As gold is one of those metals which, as a base, 
combines with very feeble affinities, it is consequently 
not only very easily separated, but the physical condi- 
tion of the precipitated metal may be much modified 
and controlled by the nature of the precipitant, as also 
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ty the mode of operating. Thus gold may be thrown 
down in powder, in scales, in more or less of a crystal- 
line state, in tolerably compact sheet or foil, or, lastly, 
in a spongy condition. And these states may be at- 
tained with somewhat of certainty, although the cir- 
cumstances determining the more compact fornis are 
hardly yet well understood. The chief precipitants 
will therefore be enumerated here, and the characters 
of their result given where it is well ascertained. 

First. Spontaneous precipitation may take place in 
a vessel of terchloride of gold, when exposed to the 
air; and thus the sides of a containing vessel will 
Blowly become covered with a deposit, probably due to 
the action of the nitrogen of the air. Thus Basseyre 
formed a dilute solution of terchloride, and kept it in 
the shade for three years, when a large quantity of the 
gold was found to have deposited in delicate spangles. 
Second. Many elementary substances will precipitate 
gold from the terchloride. Thus sulphur or selenium, 
if immersed in a hot solution, becomes penetrated by 
films of gold. This effect does not occur if the solution 
is not heated. A stick of phosphorus, similarly placed 
in it, will speedily be coated with a film of metallic 
gold. Third. Most of the lower metals, as also mer- 
cury, silver; palladium, and platinum, reduce it, some 
in a shining metallic state, others as a reddish-brown 
powder. As examples, bismuth produces a metallic 
precipitate, and copper a pulverulent one. Fourth. 
Some metallic salts throw it down. Thus, terchloride 
of antimony will throw down gold as a dull powder ; 
but, when the solution of the metal is very concen- 
trated, it falls in an arborescent form, but it may in the 
former state be contaminated with antimonic acid, as 
salts of antimony are decomposed in the presence of 
water. Protonilrate of mercury throws down gold in 
a very finely-divided state, and hence in the form of a 
dark blue powder. Fifth. Many organic bodies readily 
precipitate gold from the terchloride. Thus sugar 
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boiled in it gives at first a light red precipitate, which 
afterwards darkens in color. 

Gallic acid, when added to a dilate acid solution, 
throws it down as a yellow precipitate, which after- 
wards soon becomes brown. 

Tartrate, citrate, or acetate of potassa, will each pre- 
cipitate it; and tartrate of soda, which does not act 
upon a cold solution, will precipitate the gold suddenly, 
when heated. But the action of the salts of these 
vegetable acids will be retarded, if not prevented, by 
the presence of hydrochloric acid in excess. 

The above are instanced as examples of the many 
classes of bodies which will precipitate the metal, and 
now the action of the three best precipitants may be 
described ; these three are sulphurous acid, protosnl- 
phate of iron, and oxalic acid. 

If, then, to the filtered liquid obtained by the solo- 
tion of the cake of terchloride of gold, a small quantity 
of potash be added, and then an excess of sulphurouB 
acid, precipitation will immediately commence, and 
ultimately the whole of the gold be thrown down in 
a scaly metallic powder. The action of this precipi- 
tant is very simple, and may thus be expressed in 
symbol, AuCl3+3HO + 8S02=:3HCl+3S03, + Au, in 
which formula it will be seen that three equivalents 
of water are decomposed, its oxygen passing to the 
three of sulphurous acid converts them into sulphuric; 
while its hydrogen taking the three of chlorine of 
the terchloride of gold to form hydrochloric acid, 
the gold is set free. 

Second. A solution of protosulphate of iron in slight 
excess may be employed in a similar way. The gold 
is, in this case, precipitated as a dark-brown powder, 
the solution is to be poured oflF this after subsidence, 
and the precipitate to be washed first In a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and subsequently with pure water 
and dried. The reaction is expressed by this equation: 
AUCI3+ 6FeO,S03= 2Fe,033S03 + Fe,Cl3 + A u. 

The protosalt of iron prv-^'^-^ed is one which itself 
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bas a strong tendency to peroxidation.; hence it readily 
parts with two equivalents of its iron, which, taking 
the chlorine of the gold salt, forms with it sesquichloride 
of iron, setting the gold free at the same time ; while 
the elements remaining to the iron sulphate are just 
those which constitute two equivalents of persulphate 
of iron. 

Third. Oxalic acid is an excellent precipitant, and 
will afford gold of several textures, from a spongy 
mass up to a crystalline leafy precipitate or formation. 
A slight excess is here also to be employed, and the 
mixture of terchloride and acid to be slightly heated 
(indeed, all these precipitants are much assisted by 
heat, but with oxalic acid heat is essential). Soon 
after its addition copious evolution of bubbles of gas 
takes place, and at the same time the body of the liquid 
appears filled with most delicate spangles of metallic 
gold, which become coherent, and under varied circum- 
stances may take any one of the forms just mentioned. 
The following equation will show the change: 2Au 
CI3+ 3(2HO,C,0^=: 6HC1 + I2CO3+ 2 Au. 

Here the crystallized oxalic acid is composed as 
represented of C^Og, but intimately combined with 
two equivalents of water. Hence two equivalents of 
terchloride of gold and three of oxalic acid mutually 
decompose each other: the hydrogen of the water, 
taking the chlorine of the gold, the latter falls, and 
six equivalents of hydrochloric acid are formed, while 
at the same time the oxygen of the water, taking the 
remaining elements of the oxalic acid, converts them 
into twelve ^equivalents of carbonic acid, which gas 
escapes as action progresses. 

The action of this precipitant being gradual, and 
capable of much regulation, by the amount and nature 
of the heat employed ; while it is also peculiar in being 
attended throughout by this evolution of gas-bubbles 
which rise quickly through the solution, there is pro- 
duced from the former cause a tendency in a metal to 
deposit in a crystalline or crystallo-granular state; while 
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from the latter a more or less spongy character is given 
to it : hence it will readily be seen that, inasmuch u " 
we are able to modify these conditions, so we can in 1 
the same degree influence the nature of the result. 

Gold has a perfectly characteristic color, a most beau- 
tiful yellow inclining to orange, and is susceptible of 
very high polish. Its specific gravity ranges from 19 J 
to 19.5 according to its state. Pulverulent gold, or 
any of the forms of precipitated gold, are capable of 
being welded together, even when cold, by simple pres- 
sure; but this pressure requires to be exercised mode^ 
ately at first, and then gradually increased, in order to 
get solidity, otherwise a solid skin will be formed - 
over the interior metal which remains somewhat dis- 
integrated. 

The author is in the habit of welding considerable 
quantities of gold precipitated by oxalic acid, but thie 
is done in compact solid masses, by heating them to 
dull redness in a platinum crucible, and hammering. 
The cakes of metal so made have all the texture of 
fused gold. Gold is exceedingly ductile and tenacioiw, 
so that it may be drawn into very fine wire (one grain 
of metal drawing into 600 feet of wire); these qualities 
may be assisted by its softness, for when pure it cuts 
like wax, exhibiting similar tenacity in cutting. 

Of all metals it is the most malleable, and this pro- 
perty has been turned to account from the earliest 
knowledge of the metal. Thus a grain of gold may 
be extended over a surface seven and a half inches 
square, and leaves of gold have been beaten to the 
280,000th of an inch in thickness. In these (or thinner 
sheets) its transparency is well seen, when it will be 
found to transmit green rays. Faraday took a very 
thin film and spread it upon a piece of glass, then in- 
troducing between the glass and the gold a few drops 
of cyanide of potassium in solution as a "cushion" for 
the metal, he spread it out, and by solution "more 
attenuated it." In this state it reflected yellow light 
as ordinary metal, and on looking through it, it trans- 
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mitted green, bat on heating to about the temperature 
of boiling oil^ viz., to about 600^, it lost its reflective 
power and green oolor, and became translucent. When 
pressure was applied to such decolored gold, by press- 
ing with a hard body, a convex piece of rock crystal, 
for example, the ^reen color of the transmuted ray re* 
appears. {PhiL Ih-ans.^ 1857.) 

The precipitation of gold from its chloride by means 
of phosphorus has already been mentioned, and by 
this means Mr. Faraday formed some exceedingly 
attenuated films. He dissolved the perchloride equiva- 
lent to one grain and a half of metal in about fifty 
ounces of water, and then floated a few small particles 
of phosphorus upon the surface, using a perfectly clean 
glass vessel. Thus the gold was reduced, and covered 
the surface with a continuous film decreasing from the 
points of action (viz., the phosphorus), until so thin as 
to be scarcely visible either by transmitted or reflected 
light. The reflection from the thick parts was that of 
ordinary gold, although the films are porous. The 
color of the transmitted light was gray, green, or dull 
violet, changing on heating to amethyst and ruby, and 
assuming the peculiar green on the least touch with a 
card or the finger. A good method of observing the 
transparency of gold has been described already (p. 29). 

Gold may be artificially crystallized. If a small 
button of gold be fused, and then very slowly cooled, 
and subsequently treated with a very small quantity 
of aqua regia, solution will be commenced ; but when 
the acid, by becoming converted into chloride of gold, 
is nearly expended, its power of solution becomes so 
feeble that it acts upon the mass of metal only in cer- 
tain directions or lines, determined by the actual crys- 
talline state of the metal below the surface. Thus the 
author has dissected out groups of octohedra from such 
a button. 

Gold is insoluble in the three ordinary mineral acids 
singly. Its proper solvent is chlorine, and in dissolv- 
ing in nitro-hydrochloric acid, solution is effected by 
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means of the chlorine liberated from the hydrochloric 
acid, by agency of the nitric. 

Its fusing point is 2016^, and it is doubtful if it is at 
all volatile per se, but if gold be alloyed with copper, 
it has been shown by Napier {Quarterly Journal, Ghem. 
Soc, 1857) to be considerably volatilized, so that quan- 
tities, amounting to four and a half grains, could be 
collected during the pouring out of thirty pounds^ 
weight from a crucible. In regard to the loss of pare 
gold described by the same author, the metal he em- 
ployed was assayed cornets, which will hereafter be 
shown to contain silver in notable proportion ; henoe 
the losses noted by him may have been due to this 
silver. The author has also shown (in a paper read 
at the Chemical Society, and published in the Journal 
for 1860) that mixtures of gold, silver, and lead, when 
cupelled together, volatilize considerably, and thus he 
collected considerable quantities of each metal from 
the chimney of an assay furnace, after a few weeks' 
use only. Lastly, gold is an excellent conductor of 
heat, as also of electricity. Its equivalent is 196.71. 
Symbol, Au. 

Compounds of Gold, Oxides, — Gold has a very feeble 
affinity for oxygen, so that, although when ignited in 
oxygen gas it is dissipated in the form of a purple 
powder, this powder is merely finely-divided gold, and 
not an oxide. 

The protoxide is formed by treating protochloride 
of gold with a dilute solution of potassa;' but the 
potassa must not be in excess, or the precipitate it pro- 
duces will be redissolved ; also by precipitating aque- 
ous terchloride of gold with a solution of subnitrate of 
mercury, this latter must also be somewhat minus, or 
calomel would be precipitated ; it falls as a dark-green 
powder, permanent at ordinary temperatures. Diges- 
tion in caustic potass converts it into a mixture of 
peroxide and metallic gold. Uydrocbloric acid will 
convert it into metallic gold and terchloride. It does 
not combine directly with acids. From its ready sus- 
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ensioQ in water it passes tbe pores of a filter, bat the 
dilitioQ of a small quantity of acetate of potassa and 
oiling will precipitate it. Ck>mposition, AuO; equiva- 
snt. 204.71. 

Teroxide of Gold. — A terohloride is prepared free from 
my excess of hydrochloric acid ; this is then heated 
irith an excess of magnesia, or of oxide of zinc, either 
)f which throws down nearly all the gold as oxide, but 
18 it is more or less contaminated by the precipitant, 
it requires digestion in dilute nitric acid, which will 
dissolve any excess of the latter, leaving the oxide of 
gold unchanged. If the acid be strong, some gold will 
be taken up, but the addition of water will reprecipitate 
it. In the former case the oxide is yellow, and contains 
water; where, however, a strong acid is employed to 
deanse it, it is brown and anhydrous. 

Oberkampf advises the use of potassa for the prepa- 
ration of this oxide; and accordingly, to a hot, neutral 
solution of terchloride, he adds an excess of potassa, 
bat teroxide of gold combines with alkalies, acting with 
them the part of an acid, and forming a class of salts 
called aurates. Hence, although this method is com- 
moaly mentioned as a good one, it is one in which 
there is but little product afforded dependent upon this 
caase. 

The hydrated oxide, when heated to 212°, will 
become anhydrous; and if the heat be carried up to 
about 480®, the oxygen is driven oflF and metallic gold 
left. It is soluble in strong sulphuric acid, but sepa- 
rates unchanged (as with nitric) on the addition of 
Rrater. In hydrochloric acid it is converted into ter- 
;hloride, and the action of hydriodic, or hydrobromic 
Xiids, is the same, the results being teriodide, or ter- 
>romide of gold. If digested in ammonia it is con- 
erted into a deep olive-colored compound, which is 
jlminating gold. Composition, AuOj; equivalent, 
20.71. 

Protochloride of gold is obtained by heating the 
rystallized terchloride in a porcelain basin to about 
19 
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400^ F. This must be done in a sand-bath, and tbe 
mass be kept constantly stirred. A yellowish white 
mass is thus obtained, which if the heat were carried 
higher would be resolved into metallic gold and chlo- 
rine gas; boiling water will convert it into terchloride 
and metallic gold. It is sparingly soluble in cold 
water. Composition, AuCl ; equivalent, 282.21. 

Terchloride of gold is probably the most important 
binary compound, being the source whence other pre- 
parations of gold are obtained. It is made by heating 
gold in nitro-hydrochloric acid (as already described 
at p. 210). We add to each equivalent of gold 1 equiv- 
alent of nitric, and 3 of hydrochloric acid. The evap- 
orating temperature should be about 280° ; if it far 
exceed that, portions of protochloride will be formed. 
The crystals usually obtained mass together, and are 
very deliquescent ; they are ruby red in color: but if 
the ordinary solution be made, and care used to insure 
excess of gold and hydrochloric acid, the nitric will be 
all decomposed, and from such a solution long yellow 
four-sided prisms and truncated octohedra may be ob- 
tained. These are very deliquescent, but not so soluble 
as the ordinary terchloride ; they give a reddish-yellow 
solution, which is immediately rendered paler by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. Berzelius says, that a 
perfectly normal solution of the terchloride containing 
no free acid can only be obtained by boiling the pro- 
tochloride in water. Thus, after getting a cake of 
terchloride it must be heated to 400°, and then dis- 
solved in water and filtered, but even then the solution 
will redden litmus. Composition, AuClj ; equivalent, 
303.21. 

There are iodides corresponding to these chlorides, 
and formed by adding iodide of potassium to protochlo- 
ride or to terchloride of gold. In the first case a yel- 
lowish crystalline powder will be thrown down a prot- 
iodide ; in the second, a dark green precipitate of ter- 
iodide of gold. 

Protosulphide of gold is formed if a boiling solution 
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if terchloride be made, and hydrosulpharic acid be 
)a8sed tbroagh it. Thus a black powder is thrown 
lown, composed of an equivalent of gold with one of 
iulphar. 

The compound usually described as a tersulphide of 
gold, and formed by adding hydrosulphuric acid to a 
Bolable compound of gold, is stated by Levol to be a 
Qompound of ter with protosulphide, and hence is vir- 
tually a bisulphide; it is a brownish black powder. 
The same thing is thrown down on adding the sul- 
phides of ammonium, or of potassium, to a cold solu- 
tion of gold, but the precipitate is soluble in excess of 
an alkaline sulphide, a sulphur salt of the gold being 
formed; containing the alkaline sulphide as a base, 
united with sulphide of gold as an acid. 

Bisulphide of gold is resolved into metallic gold, 
the sulphur being driven off at a dull red heat; or if 
the precipitate be left a few days in the solution whence 
it has been thrown down, its sulphur by oxidation be- 
comes sulphuric acid, and the gold is set free. 

There is a somewhat curious compound of gold and 
tin, known as the purple of Cassius, which is much 
Qsed as a coloring material. With porcelain it will 
afford various shades, from flesh-color to deep red. 
Indeed, the ruby tint of Bohemian glass is due to this 
body. It has been supposed to be a mixture of metal- 
lic gold with hydrated peroxide of tin, but it is, as 
Berzelius assumes, more probably a double stannate 
of the oxides of gold and tin, with water. It may be 
made by mixing 1 part of gold with 25 of tin, and 500 
of silver (or zinc), and subsequently oxidizing this 
alloy by means of dilute nitric acid, which will dis- 
solve out all but the compound sought. 

But the best method consists in acting upon a solu* 
tion of chloride of gold by a mixture of proto and 
perchloride of tin ; the conditions required to produce 
the best result being that the gold solution be as neu- 
tral as possible, and that the proto and perchloride of 
tin be proportioned very carefully (by experiment at 
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the time of making the com pound), so that, in trntb, 
a sesquichloride may be formed, a step requiring some 
precaution, for the proto and perchlorides of tin, as 
usually made, are somewhat uncertain in their compo- 
sition. 

The following formula yields an excellent result: 
To ordinary dilute solution of sesquichloride of iron, 
that is, sucn as would be of a color resembling sherry 
wine, add solution of protochloride of tin until the 
former loses its yellow color, and becomes green. This 
is an evidence that it has parted with the quantity of 
chlorine sufficient to convert the protochloride of tin 
into sesquichloride; the iron salt becoming a proto- 
chloride. This solution is then to be diluted with its 
own bulk of water. Next a solution of terchloride of 
gold having been prepared, as neutral as possible, and 
in the proportion of 1 part of gold in 860 of water, 
the tin salt is added, with constant stirring as long as 
any precipitate is produced. This latter is to be 
washed as quickly as possible by decantation, and 
dried at a gentle heat. The iron salt does not affect 
the result. ' 

Buisson has published a very good method, as fol- 
lows : A neutral solution is made of one part of tin 
in nitric acid ; this is his first solution. Two parts of 
tin are then dissolved in cold nitro- hydrochloric acid, 
formed by mixing one part of hydrochloric with three 
parts of nitric acid ; a little heat may be cautiously 
applied towards the end of the solution, so as to insure 
no protoxide of tin remaining in the solution, and thus 
it will not precipitate the gold solution. This is called 
No. 2 solution. 

Next, an acid of six parts of hydrochloric to one of 
nitric is made, and in this seven parts of gold are dis- 
solved, and the solution at once thrown into 3500 parts 
of water ; the whole of the solution No. 2 is then added 
to the solution of gold, and subsequently No. 1 dropped 
in also, but by degrees, ceasing directly the right color 
is arrived bX. If too little of No. 1 be used, the color 
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will be violet; if too much, it will be brown. If the 
precipitate does not settle at once, BuisHon advises the 
whole to be poured into a vessel of water, in such a 
way as that they mix very gradually. When the 
powder has completely separated, it is to be washed 
very quickly and dried. 

As a proof of the uncertain composition of the pur- 
ple of Cassius it may be stated that published analyses 
range between 24 of gold to 76 of tin, and 78 of gold 
to 20 of tin. 

In the moist state it is a reddish-purple powder, 
passing through various shades to brown, according 
fo its preparation. When dry it always appears brown. 
It is soluble, while yet moist, in ammonia, affording a 
liquid of a purple red, and very intense in color. From 
this solution it is again precipitated by acids, and it 
may also be recovered from its solution in ammonia, 
by simple evaporation. Hydrochloric acid has no 
action upon it, but boiling nitric, or sulphuric acid, 
brightens its color, and dissolves out oxide of tin. 

Alloys. — Gold and mercury combine at any tempera- 
ture, but for the speedy formation of an amalgam, the 
gold may be heated, and thrown into the mercury, also 
slightly heated ; but, if the gold be in a state of more 
or less fine division, it is soluble in mercury when cold. 
Gmelin states that an amalgam of 6 of mercury to 1 
of gold crystallizes in four-sided prisms, and that the 
mercury may be distilled off from this, leaving the 
gold in an arborescent form. A bar of gold placed in 
mercury will become covered with small crystals, after 
about a month's immersion, the mercury penetrating 
the texture of the gold without destroying its mallea- 
bility. 

The practice of "water-gilding," which was gene- 
rally used before the process of electro-gilding was 
known, depended entirely upon the capability of amal- 
gamating gold with mercury. The article to be gilt 
was covered with such an amalgam, the mercury then 
driven off by heat, and the gold finally burnished on. 

19* 
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The operation was this. Six parts of mercury were 
heated with one of gold, and the resulting amalgam 
squeezed, so as to separate superfluous mercury. Thus 
nearly four of the six parts of mercury will be squeezed 
out, and a mass of the consistence of butter left. The 
object to be gilt is rubbed over with a solution of sub- 
nitrate of mercury ; thus it becomes covered with a 
superficial layer of that metal, ^nd now the amalgam 
is applied, and will at once attach itself to the merca- 
rial surface. It is then washed, and gently heated 
over some burning charcoal, and the amalgam kept 
uniformly brushed over the surface by means of a soft 
brush. The heat is then kept up, until the surface 
assumes a dull yellow color, when it is removed, and 
polished by a wheel brush, kept moist by dilute vine- 
gar. A mixture of beeswax and verdigris is then 
applied ; the latter, having an aflSnity for mercury, re- 
moves any which is still left on. Lastly, the article is 
burnished, washed with dilute nitric acid, and after- 
wards with water, and dried. The whole operation 
was, however, most noxious to the health of those who 
practised it; hence electro -gilding has almost super- 
seded it. 

Gold and silver unite in any proportion, aflFording 
alloys of all tints of color between silver and gold, sach 
being white, greenish-white, green, greenish-yellow, up 
to the orange-yellow of gold. By this alloy the hard- 
ness of gold is somewhat increased, without at all 
diminishing its malleability. It is rendered rather 
more fusible. Scarcely any gold is found in nature 
without silver, and, on the other hand, no silver is 
entirely free from traces of gold, unless refined with 
extraordinary care. 

Gold and copper form a reddish alloy, very much 
harder than either of the constituents, the maximum 
hardness being exhibited by an alloy of seven parts of 
gold with one of copper. If the copper be pure, the 
malleability of the gold is not much destroyed; but 
the least trace of antimony, arsenic, or lead, associated 
with the copper, will render the alloy completely brittle. 
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irposes of coinage, would, if pare, be too 
the hard wear to which coin is subject; 
ays alloyed, either with a mixture of silver 
»r with copper alone. This is the case 
articles required to maintain their shape. 
»late work, if made in fine gold, would be 
its shape, and become useless, 
loy for coinage purposes is equal parts of 
Iver. This was the alloy of the old Eng- 
coin famous for resisting hard wear, and 

the same time an excellent color. Our 
is made regardless of the nature of the 

are now without the means of carrying 
Derations at the Mint; hence in a dozen 
practised eye can detect nearly as many 
)T, dependent upon the amount of silver 
he gold before alloying, having rendered 
jopper necessary. In the American coin 
iefly copper ; hence the coins are of a red 

hard, 
scrimination of gold contained in com- 

of the reagents already mentioned as 
terchloride of gold may be used. Thus 

of iron is a most delicate test, producing 
ue tint, even in exceedingly weak solu- 
iie characteristic test is protochloride of 
\ a gold salt, containing only ^'^yth of a 
, dissolved in half a pint of water, will, 
rops of this reagent, give a pale brown 
his is deeper as the solution is stronger, 
ep brown where the same quantity is 
sibout 100 grains. 

ll^ercury gives a brown precipitate. 
^^Ipmpound be a solid, heating will 
^ic gold will be left. 
' Df gold quantitatively, oxalio aoid 
,lution containing a little ei 
The precipitated gold wi 
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ever, be some time in completely separating (not less 
than twenty-four hours), and the solution will require 
to be well heated. When all is precipitated, the gold 
must be collected, washed, and ignited at a low red 
heat, before weighing. By this any oxalic acid will 
be volatilized, supposing any be previously retained. 

Protosulphate of iron may also be employed, and 
will precipitate gold alone from all metals of our 
second class. The precipitate here requires washing 
with a little dilute hydrochloric acid, and gently ignit- 
ing as in the former case before weighing. 

Although somewhat in advance of the subject, the 
analysis of a portion of alloyed gold may be here con- 
sidered, premising that the relative proportions of 
gold, silver, and copper, only, are desired to be known. 
The alloy would be dissolved as usual, separated from 
chloride of silver, then evaporated, dissolved, and 
diluted. Thus the rest of the chloride of silver would 
be precipitated, and may be collected on a filter, with 
the portion left from the acid solution. This filter 
must be very thoroughly and quickly washed with 
water acidulated with a little nitro- hydrochloric acid, 
and subsequently with hot water, or it is apt to retain 
notable quantities of gold. The silver is weighed and 
calculated as already described. Next throw down 
the gold quickly by oxalic acid, and heating. When 
all is down, heat the collected gold to redness in a 
platina capsule — this decomposes any other oxalates 
formed ; after this the gold is to be boiled in hydro- 
chloric acid, which dissolves any copper out, and if 
traces of iron, lead, or antimony be present, these will 
also be so removed. 

The remaining solution may now have some ammo- 
nia added to it; this will retain the copper in solution 
while it precipitates other metals. These latter are to 
be filtered away, and the clear blue liquid treated with 
caustic potash, and boiled ; the oxide of copper pre- 
cipitated is to be filtered out, washed, dried, and the 
filter carefully burned after the separation of the pre- 
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cipitate, lest any oxide shonld be redaced to suboxide. 
The precipitate is lastly ignited and weighed. 

Before treating of the actual assay of a specimen of 
alloyed gold, it will be well to examine the methods 
by which assays may be made of ores, quartz, &c.; 
containing gold, as such latter must, in fact, be carried 
out, preliminary to the cupelling and parting opera- 
tions used upon alloys. 

Many such matters may be treated precisely in the 
way described for silver; thus, they may be fused with 
litharge in a crucible, or they may be treated with 
lead, and scorified. In either case the button resulting 
is subsequently worked in the usual way. 

In order to exemplify the manipulation, a couple of 
examples may be given of the best methods. Suppose 
it be desired to estimate the amount of gold in a spe- 
cimen of quartz. In order to facilitate powdering, it 
may first be heated to redness, and plunged in a basin 
of cold water. This splits it into such small fragments 
as to render powdering easy in an ordinary mortar. 
From the powder two specimens may be weighed, of 
300 grains each (more or less being taken according 
to presupposed richness). Litharge, equal in weight 
to the sample, half the weight of dried carbonate of 
soda, and rather more than half of powdered charcoal, 
are next mixed with the ore, and the whole put into a 
black-lead crucible of such capacity as to be about 
half filled by it ; a little borax is next sprinkled over 
all, and it is ready for the furnace. 

It may be mentioned that the above are average 
proportions, which may be varied according to the 
presumed quality of the specimen. 

The crucible is next heated in a Sefstrom's furnace 
(or Griffin's gas furnace may be employed), the heat 
being steadily raised, for, if too great at first, the efier- 
vescence caused by the escape of carbonic acid from 
the soda, which is produced by the silica taking the 
latter, would endanger loss. Moreover, this violent 
action is increased by the union of carbon with the 
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oxygen of Ike litharge. When the aotkm htt 
somewhat moderate, the heat may be orged te 
rednesSi so as to render the mixtnre quite b 
neons. A doable circular ingot-mould being pi 
the crucible is removed, and the contents ponred, 
slag first, into one concavity. The ponring is 
when the rednoed metal is about flowing out; 
latter is then to be poured into the other cup of- 
mould. When cold, they are taken out, and the 
being flattened, to free it from any adherent 
ready for after operations. The litharge is apt wil 
care to permeate the crucible after eflbrvesoenoo^ 
over. This must be prevented, or the .result will 
worthless. 

A second example may be given in the treatment < 
auriferous pyrites, where, of course, sulphur is pi 
Here, then, the first step after powdering ia to roast 
material well, so as to drive off the sulphur, and 
this treatment the iron will simultaneously.be com 
ed into oxide. The after-treatment is then pi 
as in the case of the quarts, but with probably 
following variation in the proportions of flux and M^^'^ 
To 200 grains of roasted ore add 100 of carbonate of 
soda, 70 of litharge, 200 of borax, and 20 of powdered 
charcoal. 

Assay of Gold Alloys. — In earlier days of these ope» i 
rations, when, for commercial purposes, they were nx^ j 
carried to the nicety of the present time, it was common ^ 
to make a kind of rough assay by means of the touch- ^ 
stone, and, in experienced hands, with pretty good 
results. The requisites for the process were a few 
needle-shaped pieces of gold, of various known quali- 
ties, a piece of a roughish black stone, and a little nitrie 
acid, of about 1.20 specific gravity. The sample to bs 
examined had some angular part of it drawn aoroM 
the surface of the stone ; but, as in articles of jewelryi 
the surface is often what is termed "colored," and con- 
sequently richer, a few rubs were given of the part to 
be examined upon some rough surface, previous to 
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making this testing line upon the touchstone. The 
Msayer then took one or two needles which he sup- 
posed to be near in quality to the one sought. These 
are drawn across the stone, and then the streaks are 
moistened with the nitric acid. If the qualities are 
nearly the same, the action of the acid will be nearly 
nmilar ; if not, the streak made by the coarser of the 
two will be most acted upon, and his experience would 
then point out, by peculiarities in the test streak, 
which needle he would have to choose for final com- 
parison, if it had not already been employed where 
more than one was first used. The practice is, how- 
ever, a very rude one, and at best depends too much 
upon judgment. 

The outline of the operation for the actual assay of 

gold is as follows: An assay pound of the alloy is 

first very accurately weighed ; next, pure silver, to the 

amount of from two to three times the supposed weight 

of gold is added; then this is cupelled with a proper 

proportion of pure lead. The button so obtained is 

now flattened somewhat by the hammer, and then rolled 

into a ribbon. This ribbon is annealed and coiled, and 

is then ready for the parting operation, which consists 

in boiling it twice in nitric acid, and, between and after 

the boilings, washing in water. Lastly, annealing the 

gold, and weighing. Gold (in assaying operations) is 

best weighed decimally. Thus, in a pound, or 1000 

parts of English standard gold, we should find 916.66 

of fine. The decimal weights may be converted into 

trade by calculation. 

But the system of trade weights for gold are not the 
pound divided into ounces and pennyweights, as for 
silver, but the pound is said to contain 24 carats, each 
carat 4 carat grains, and these latter are divided into 
halves, quarters, and eighths ; the eighth, or 768th part 
being the lowest amount reported. The actual weight 
of the pound varies much; thus some assayers (those 
who follow the French directions) use only 7.5 grains, 
while, on the other hand, English assayers will use 
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from 10 up to 16 grains. The capability of using a 
tolerably large weight of course assists in the greater 
delicacy of the small weighings. By a trade report, 
as it is termed, standard gold, which contains 11 of 
gold to 1 of alloy, would be said to be 22 carat gold; 
any specimen containing more would be called ^bet- 
ter," and less than that amount " worse." As this 
method of weighing is still used by many assayers, an 
illustration or two may be given. Having at first 
*' weighed in" an assay pound of metal, and carried it 
through the various stages of the operation, the fine 
piece of gold resulting is placed in the balance; in the 
other pan is put the 22 carat, or standard weight. 
Suppose the gold does not counterpoise this, sufficient 
weights are added upon the gold pan, and thus^ sup- 
posing a carat grain, a half, and an eighth, were found 
necessary, the gold would be reported, W. carat, If 
gr. If^ on the other hand; it was heavier than stand- 
ard, and weights (say) of 1 cacat, 2| gr. were required 
to be added to the weight pan, the report would then 
be B. 1 carat, 2| gr. Thus gold of 18 carats fine would 
be written, W. 4 carats. 

The rough weights of metal for the gold assays being 
prepared by an assistant, are weighed in for the fur- 
nace by the assay er himself, who, judging quality from 
external appearance, &c., adds to them at the same 
time the requisite amount of pure (or " water") silver, 
and then wraps silver and gold together in a piece of 
sheet lead, weighing half the amount of the lead re- 
quired. 

The quantity of lead to be employed will be about 6 
times the weight for gold down to about 920. Below 
that and down to 750, 8 times will suffice. And for 
qualities below the latter, 10 will often be required, 
although these proportions are often modified by the 
presumed nature of the alloy. 

The furnace being prepared and heated just as de- 
scribed for silver, the assays are charged in when the 
heat is judged to be sufficient, and the cupel operation 
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is then carried on, as with silver. But the care requi- 
site here is very much less than in the latter class of 
assays, the object being as much the alloying of gold 
and silver, as the complete separation of oxidizablc 
metals; b^use any small amount of the latter left in 
the assay will be removed by the acid in the parting 
operatioDj which retained alloy in a silver assay, where 
there is no after assisting operation, would be just so 
much of error. A certain amount of care is, however, 
to be exercised for several other reasons ; thus, for ex- 
ample, if assays, and especially gold ones, be charged 
into copels insufficiently ''seasoned" in the furnace, 
"spirting^' is sure to result: this is the throwing up 
from the bath of fused metal of a number of small beads 
of the assay ; these will be projected even to the crown 
of the muffle, and falling all around, spoil the assays 
in the surrounding cupels. 

Again, loss may accrue from vegetation or springing 
if the assays have been carelessly cooled down ; and, 
lastly, a muffle not properly cleared, or having a frag- 
ment of coal shut up in it, will, by containing an atmo- 
sphere of carbonic acid, cause reduction of the oxide 
of lead at the external parts of the cupel, which reduced 
lead, being taken by the yet fluid button, will render 
it so brittle as to fly to pieces under the hammer. 

The flatting hammer requires some dexterity in its 
use. The buttons being taken from the furnace are 
one by one placed upon an anvil, and struck three 
blows ; the first, a downright one, gives the piece the 
diameter equal to the width required of the ribbon. 
The next blow is a kind of drawing one upon the 
edge, whereby a kind of tongue is drawn out suffi- 
ciently thin to cause it to be readily seized and drawn 
in between the rollers of the flatting-mill. The other 
end of the assay is then turned round, and a similar 
blow and conformation given to it. 

The board containing the flattened buttons is now 
taken to the rolling mill, and all are passed through, 
with the rollers set just at such distance apart as will 
20 
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equalize the assays. They are next adjuBted downtd 
the distauce, which shall elongate the ansa; into & rill 




of metal required; and now, if the flattening opj 
I^DQ with tbe bamn""- J"ns been well performed, tbq 
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should all be of equal breadth, and for an assay pound 
of 10 grains, measuring about A of an inch wide, the 
rolling operation bringing them to 2.2 inches long. 

This treatment of the metal will, however, have 

rendered it very hard and dense, therefore annealing 

is required before the parting operation, for which 

purpose the assays are placed in a solidly-made iron 

iray, each one in a separate division. The tray is put 

into the muffle and heated to dull redness, after which 

it is taken out and the ribbons of metal coiled up into 

small cylindrioal rolls, called '* cornets." 

The requisite number of assay glasses are then charged 
with from 2 to 3 ounces of nitric acid of a specific gra- 
vity of from 1.16 to 1.25 ; and these are arranged upon 
a gas-parting apparatus. This consists of a tube, A, 
coDoected with the gas supply ; from the upper part 
of this rise a number of cocks; and on the outer 
screw of each of these a cup-shaped burner, B, is 
screwed, the jets of the burner, passing out liorizon- 
tally from its circumference, cause the flame from each 
to wrap itself round the end of the glass. For a small 
set of from 6 to 12 burners the arrangement shown in 
the drawing may be adopted where the whole are fixed 
in a mahogany stand. This latter is furnished with a 
set of long tubes, D, one for each glass, C ; and when 
the evolution of acid vapors commences, these may be 
inserted in the necks of the glasses^ thus condensation 
of the acid takes place in them, and the condensed 
product runs back into the glass, while the escape of 
noxious vapor is to some extent moderated. In an 
active laboratory, where 50 or more are worked at a 
time, it is necessary to arrange the whole in some con- 
venient chamber, provided with a flue for carrying the 
acid vapors away. The tubes D are then dispensed 
with, and the burners are better to be placed upon 
two, or even three gas tubes, so as to be more under 
the eye. 

After the assay glasses have cleared of red fumes, 
from 3 to 5 minutes' brisk boiling is kept up; they are 
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then romoved from the bnnierai and the soliitHm^ 
nitrate of silver poured otE, the oornets washed wifjli 
little hot distilled water, and a fresh dose of aoid 
into each glass (of a specific gravity of 1^). Thejr 
then boil^ again for 15 or 20 minnteSi after w' 
the acid is poured off and the glasses qbite filled 
warm distilled water. m^ 

It will be found that acid of the above densitj 
apt to boil unsteadily, and its vapors, by adhesion] 
the sides of the gloss, will be given off irregularly 
with such violence as even to project nearly the w 
of the acid from the glass. Hence it is found n 
to put some body in with the assay, which, by afib , 
points for the evolution of the vapors, shall fiuulii 
its steady delivery from the fluid. For this por, 
the practice by many is to use a piece of charooal, 
this is apt to induce the evolution of nitrons 
which, by absorption in the acid, will even dii 
portions of the metal. This has been proved by 
author, and put forth in a paper lately published 
him {Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society^ V 
Moreover, the acid becomes much discolored by chi 
coal, hence Mr. Field, the Queen's Assay Master, hii|^' 
proposed the use of small balls of porous earthenware^ 
and these answer the purpose most admirably. ^ 

The assays are next turned into small porous earthxj 
en ware crucibles for annealing, but the cornets, wiU^J 
the silver now removed, occupy the same bulk a%i 
before parting ; hence, from their spongy and conssr' 
quent friable nature, much care is required in effectin|^ 
this, or they are sure to break up. The pot is there! 
first filled with water, and the neck of the glass stop 
by the forefinger, then being dexterously inve 
under the water of the pot, the finger is removed, 
the assay allowed to fall steadily into the pot, 
also being given for any pieces (if any sn'*« 
chance have become detached) to fall on to t 
In this opera*' *" " piece even touch 1 
its transfe »wy \ike\y to b< 
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)ts are now arranged in the furnacn, and lieatt»d 
annealing lieat; thus the former bulky cornet 
ised and shrunk considerablv, while its siir- 
incipient fusion, becomes perfectly metallic, 

from the brown lustreless appearance it had 
shed off, to a pure golden surface. 
• only remains to weigh the assay, but compen- 
ust be made for a certain retention of silver; 
only varies with different operators, ranj^ing 
) 10 grains in the troy pound, but is subject to 
ference with the same assay er, dependent upon 
.ce heat, atmospheric influence upon the boil- 
3 acids, and other disturbing actions, l^eyond 
3 will be, on the other hand, an allowance to 
from the previous deduction for lo.ss of gold 
16 operation, which is subject to like variation 
silver retention. This averages about one to 
IS in the pound troy. Hence the operation 
be carried on to perfection by those who are 
lly practising it; and in such hands it needs 
3 to be passed with the working assays, as 

standards, whereupon to base the necessary 
ns to be applied. 

lition to the operations of assaying for the 
)f silver or gold as already detailed, there are 
3re it is required to estimate silver coniainiid 
ind also gold in silver, such are called '*part- 
8." The latter, viz., that of silver contained 
is effected by simply dissolving the metal in 
:ric acid, and collecting the gold powder left ; 
en to be washed with boiling distilled water, 
;aled to brightaess, when it will be in a state 
[ling. 

duing of silver in gold is somewhat more com- 

L double gold assay is made in the usual way, 

b^^voe time an assay pound of the metal is 

i^^^^ silver added. Thus the copper and 

1 are removed, and the button left 

of the gold and silver of the s][>ecimeu 

20* 
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only. The difference of weight of this above the parted 
assay, will of course be dae to silver. But in thisop^ 
ration, not only are comparative assays necessary, but 
much judgment and experience upon the part of the 
assay er, or the results will be quite unworthy of confi- 
dence. 

In the dental laboratory, where it is probably of 
advantage to be able to obtain assays upon very small 
quantities of metal, very good approximate ones ma^ 
be obtained by means of the blowpipe, with the addi- 
tional advantage of rapidity of execution dependent 
upon their smallness. Thus a common candle urged 
by the blast of the ordinary mouth blowpipe will afford 
the requisite heat in the hands of a practised blowpipe 
manipulator; but where the gas blowpipe, joined with 
the double bellows already described can be obtained, 
the operation becomes very easy and certain. 

A grain of gold will be sufficient for the assay pound ; 
and if to this we add the two to three grains of silver 
requisite, and seven grains of lead, the whole mass of 
metal will at first only weigh ten grains, or a little 
more, according to the amount of silver used, a quan- 
tity managed with ease. 

For this a small cupel of about J inch each way 
may be employed. This may be rested in a small 
cavity cut in a piece of sound charcoal. The tip of 
the fiame is first to be directed on this so as to heat it 
up somewhat ; after which, the assay, prepared as in 
ordinary assays, is to be put in, and when fused by the 
flame directed upon it, the cupel is to be kept just in 
that position in the oxidating flame as will carry oxi- 
dation on, and at the same time maintain the heat of 
the cupel so that the lead oxide may be absorbed; 
although much in this operation passes off in vapor. 
These actions are to be steadily maintained until the 
assay brightens. It is then removed from the cupel, 
flattened and rolled. The ribbon may then be annealed 
by a spirit lamp, after which it is rolled up, and parted 
with two acids. These last operations may even be 
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effected in a test tube over a spirit-lamp. The little 
Dornet is, lastly, to be washed into a small porcelain or 
platinum basin, and annealed over the lamp, when it 
will be in a state for weighing. And if this operation 
be well and carefully carried out, very close approxi- 
mations may be obtained. 

As a most delicate balance would be required for 
these minute weighings, and such an one is not always 
at hand, I may state that the little instrument described 
by Mr. Faraday in his Chemical Manipulations^ as Dr. 
Black's substitute for a delicate balance, will answer 
very well for these weighings. 

It consists of a thin slip of pine about 12 inches 

Fig. 38. 




long and .3 of an inch broad in the centre, but slightly 
tapering both in breadth and thickness to each end ; 
in the middle of this a very fine needle is fixed at 
right angles upon its flat and upper side. Upon each 
side of this needle or fulcrum, 10 divisions are marked 
at exactly equal distances from each other, starting 
on each side from the needle. The bearing upon which 
the beam is to play is a small piece of sheet brasp, 
turned up to equal heights, so that a very narrow 
plane is thus formed on each side of the beam for the 
needle fulcrum to rest upon ; and as this rises only \ 
of an inch from the little slip of mahogany upon which 
it is screwed, the play of the beam is very small. The 
beam of course, after thus being shaped, is to be ad- 
justed so as to equipoise upon this bearing. 

The weights requisite for decimal weighing will be 
three only, viz., 1 grain (as an assay pound), .1 of 
a grain, and .01 of a grain ; and these are best formed 
in platina wire of fit degrees of fineness, as shown in 
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the drawing, where they are represented as lying npon 
the mahogany base. 

An example may be given to illustrate the method 
of using this little apparatus. 

Placing the grain or assay pound weight upon the 
10th or principal division on one end, a slip of the 
metal to oe assayed is cut off, and if of somewhat the 
shape of the pound, it will be better for accuracy of 
weighing, as it will lie better upon the beam division, 
care also having been taken that it should be rather 
plus, it is to be reduced to the correct weight. Then 
after cupelling, and parting this as above, the comet 
obtained is to be placed upon the 10th as before, and 
now being diminished in weight by the loss of its 
alloy, the pound must be passea back upon the beam 
divisions, but even at one back, or division 9, the 
weight being found too light for the cornet^ it is al- 
lowed to remain at 9, and the 2d or .1 weight is placed 
on 8, and being found too heavy is passed back, trying 
a division at a time, until, arriving at division 1, it is 
found too little. Hence, leaving the 2d also, upon 
division 1, the 3d or .01 weight is used in the same 
manner, and passing it back by divisions its real posi- 
tion would be found to be between divisions 6 and 7. 
Hence, the weight ascertained Js thus reckoned. First, 
the 1000 or pound weight being upon 9 gives the first 
figure of the report, viz., 9. Secondly, the tenth of 
the thousand on the first division gives 1 as the second 
figure.. Thirdly, the hundredth of the pound, requir- 
ing to be placed at a point between 6 and 7 may be 
called 6.5. Therefore the weight will actually be 
916.5, indicating the specimen to have been one of 
standard gold. 

It will readily be seen that if necessary this simple 
instrument might be equally easily applied to trade 
weighings, by dividing the beam into 8, as the Jth of 
a carat grain is the smallest denomination, instead of 
10 divisions, and then using the 1 grain pound as 24 
carats with proportional weights of 22 carats, 2 carats, 
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1 carat, dnd 1 carat grain. Bat the decimal method 
is very simple, and its weights are easily convertible. 
When the malleability of gold is considered in con- 
junction with another property already mentioned, 
viz., the capability of eflFecting a kind of cold welding, 
it will be perceived how useful a body the dentist here 
has for forming plugs in carious teeth ; and hence he 
has only to employ metal beaten sufficiently thin to 
admit of perfect entry into the irregularities of a 
cavity, when by simple pressure he can condense and 
solidify this into a compact plug. For this purpose 
the operation of gold beating is employed in order to 
laminate the gold, and bring it into a fit state for such 
operations. This capability of beating gold must 
have been very early discovered ; for in the descrip- 
tion of the construction of Solomon's temple, there is 
a distinction made between things formed of '"pure" 
and "perfect" gold and those "overlaid" with fine gold. 
It has commonly been stated that gold must be quite 
fine in order to beat well ; but this is an error, for 
there is in truth considerable practical difficulty in 
beating pure metal, dependent upon the facility of 
Welding just mentioned; and it is found that during 
the operation, if it is requisite to beat the leaves in 
piles, they are very apt to cohere, hence the London 
gold beater^ alloy more or less; and they assert, more- 
over, that the addition of a little fine silver, or copper, 
increases the tenacity. But, on the other hand, it will 
be seen from what is just stated, that pure gold is best 
for sheets for stopping purposes, provided the me- 
chanical difficulty of beating can be overcome; and 
much of the metal so employed is therefore beaten in 
a comparatively pure condition. 

The ordinary practice of gold-beating for gilding 
purposes may be here detailed, as the extension is 
then made nearly to the utmost. It is thus carried 
OD. The metal is first melted at a good heat, with a 
little borax as flux, and cast in a very hot ingot-mould 
into small oblong ingots weighing about 2 ounces each. 
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are ramored by haatiog tbaoi to ndnavi ivt^l 
done, thejr tra puaad tfiroiigli • flattiitg^«iifl, hMl' 
with very traa roll«n, ud thu bnn^it iomiM 
,t,tb of ao inob (or ,tlienaboat) in Uii^bih; '' 
effected by sereral ToUings; and daring tin o 
these, oondenaation of the metal ii overooaM 
qaent annealing. After the last paaaage tbn 
Toilers and annealing, the ribbon ia ont into p 
of 1 inoh aqaare eaofa, and then will be tai 
weigh about 6 graina in weight. Theae an i« 
between separate leaves of paper, and for this b 
the Frenoh gold-beaters tise a very tongh i 
paper, wfatoh they mannEootora for the purpose, 
"outoh," as this case ia called, is next wrapped np il 
parahment double osse, and ia then ready for be ' 

The anvil npou which this operaticKi is peribni 
made of a dense bkok marble, fixed scdidly, mA i 
the Bspport can be set in the ground it ia better. - 
heavy a hammer as can be well wielded is used, Bl 
this ia generally somethiug over fifteen avoirdnpi 
pounds. Steady fiat blown are delivered upon lit] 
cutch, the workman taking advantage of the resiliean ; 
of the case in assisting bim to raise the hammer afte 
each blow. During the operation the left hand is eft- 
ployed in turning the cutch over and over, as veil V 
roand in different directions, so that auy augalar hU 
of the hammer, which would produce uneqnal thicknetf 
of the sheeta, may be counteracted. And the welding 
or cohesion of them is prevented by occasionally bend' 
ing the cutch backwards and forwards. Half an honr^ 
work will thus bring the inch squares out to the mar- 
gins of the cutch, that is, to a surface measarementol 
m times the original one. These i-inch leaves af 
then taken out, and each one cut into lour, after whJa^ 
they are inclosed again; but now between t 
'i-beater's^l^^^^Lencascd in parch m 
^ w a more laboj^ 
careful opera^^^^^^^^^ <>f the hai 
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ni8hed to 10 or 12 pounds. Tbe eztenaion to 4 square 

inches will now require nearly a oouple of hour's 

beating; after whioh, if gilding leaf is required, it is 

•again beaten; and again with a smaller hammer; but 

it is these last operations which require great skill on 

the part of the workman, as well as fineness in the 

tools. The **shoder," as the gold-beater's skin case is 

called, must be formed of the picked membrane only, 

and even then during the production of this very thin 

metal, many of the sheets will extend before others, and 

reaching the edge of the shoder be beat away, thus 

causing some irregularity in thickness in the different 

sheets. Yellum is sometimes used for cases. 

The division of the sheets is at first made with a 
knife ; but afterwards with a cross formed on a board 
by two sharp edges of cane, arranged so that the 4inch 
sheet may be divided into 4 squares. This last divi- 
sion requires much dexterity, as does also the final 
cutting to size, and placing in books; for which pur- 
pose they are turned upon a leather padded board by 
a pair of wooden pliers; and although a number may 
thus be heaped, as it were, together, a skilful operator 
will, by a tossing motion, assisting it by slight blowing 
by the mouth, thoroughly flatten them out for squaring. 
Lastly, they are stored in books of smooth paper, the 
leaves (for gilding metal) being often rubbed over with 
a little red ochre, to prevent adhesion. 

Thus the original ingot of 2 ounces, and measuring 
superficially about .6 of an inch by 1.5 inch, or a square 
of rather under y^xr^hs of an inch, is by the first or roll- 
ing operation brought at once to a surface of 180 square 
inches. 

This, after the first beating in the cutch, is brought 
to 2880 square inches. Then, after the second, the 
2880 become 11,520; and at the final one the measure 
will be 46,080 square inches, exclusive of small por- 
tions which, by unequal extension, are beaten ofi^ cer- 
tain of the sheets. 
These calculations show the 2 ounces of gold to have 
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been beaten into 820 eqiiftpe fiaet (not eBtimatin^ nj 
allowance for low doring the operation); bat it » M- 
dom carried so &r as thisi on aooonnt of the immen* 
labor and extreme thinneaa of the leayea^ whicb wooM 
hence be porona, and capable t>f transmitting ligkL 
ThereforCi an average of 200 feet to the 2 onnoes mif 
be asBamed as the general workable tbicknees, aiidt ^ 
leaf of snob will be abont one grain in weight Bit 
for dcDtal nses the tbinnM abeeta of En^iah geH 
weigh not less than'6 grains, the medinra 8, and tki 
thickest 12. In all cases the sheets oontain 16 sqnari 
inches of surface. In America five thicknesses sra 
made, weighing respectively 4, 6, O, 8, and 10 gnibi 
per sheet. 

In order to obtain a solid plug of fine gold, not onlj 
must the surface be. free from extraneons matterSi bot 
it most also be in good condition for welding; hence 
after the beating operation comes the important one 
of annealing, whereby its whole stractare, internal as 
well as sarface, is rendered fit for its nse. Thus there 
must be perfect freedom of motion in the metallic par- 
ticles, as evidenced by absence of elasticity, whilst the 
molecular state of the surface produced by this treat- 
ment assists the welding; thus the annealing operation 
will be seen to require much care and experience. 
After this the metal should be handled very sparingly* 
and packed carefully in clean paper books; but even 
then it may at times again require annealing by the 
operator. This may be eflfected by heating in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, by which no injurious products of 
combustion are given off, to attack the surface of the 
metal. It may be placed, for this purpose, on a clean 
plate of metal, a piece of platinum, for example. Again, 
it is perhaps needless to remark that the cavity into 
which the metal is to be introduced should be well 
cleansed, and dried as perfectly as possible, the ab- 
sorbent material introduced for this being withdrawn 
at the moment the metal is ready for introduction. 

In regard to the use of spongy gold for plugging 
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operations, it is sore to fail if too much pressure with 
an obtase instrnment be employed at first, bat from 
the nature of the material it mast be a very useful 
one. Moderate pressure should at first be made, and 
the metal pieroed to some extent, so as to condense 
the lower portions, and the cavity so formed is to be 
again filled in. If this be not done, the outer part 
may be solidified and burnished over a perfectly spougy 
centre. When properly managed, its cohesion is most 
perfect, and is insured by the crystallo-granular struc- 
ture which the best- worked forms of sponge gold should 
possess, and which causes it to dovetail (as it may be 
said) together, and so to form correspondingly solid 
and sound plu^. 



21 
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CHAPTER X. 

PLATINniC. 

Platinum has probably been very long known in 
South America, but, owing to the refractory (and in 
the ordinary way anworkable) nature of this metali it 
was cast away, indeed, got rid of as an incumbrance 
in regard to mining products, with which it is found; 
and it is only since tne year 1760 that any account of 
its nature has been made known ; and, although many 
investiglEitors were, from that time down to Dr. Wol- 
laston's, employed upon it, it is to the latter able phi- 
losopher that we owe the peculiar chemical and me- 
chanical operations which have mainly brought it into 
such an important position in the laboratory both of 
the experimental chemist and the manufacturer. Ber- 
zelius and Yauquelin have also added much to the 
chemistry of platinum, and as late as the number of 
the Annates de Chimie for August, 1859, publication 
was made of a valuable improvement in methods of 
refining, as also of its fusion in considerable quantity. 
These were effected by Messrs. Deville and Debray, in 
France. 

It is found largely in Russia, in the Ural district ; 
hence in that country it has been employed for coin- 
ing, also in Peru, Brazil, California, Australia, and in 
some parts of Korth America, in all of which it exists 
as crude platinum ore and platiniferous sand, the for- 
mer being in irregular masses or nuggets, weighing from 
several pounds down to small sand -like grains, of a 
troy grain or so in weight. This crude ore is a com- 
pound of several metals, which, from this association, 
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are known as " platinum metals." These are palladium, 
rhodium, iridium, osmium, and ruthenium. Then, in 
addition to these, it very commonly contains iron and 
copper, occasionally manganese, lead, and even silver. 
Again, it has been asserted by Pettenkofer that there 
is scarcely any silver free from it, and frequently speci- 
mens of gold which come before the assayer for part- 
ing are found to contain platinum ; but, in explanation 
of this, it may be stated that in almost all places where 
gold is obtained by washing the sand, platinum is found 
with it, and often in such grains that they can be sepa- 
rated by picking out the latter ; and, if they be too 
much mixed for this, it only remains to amalgamate 
the mixture, which treatment will dissolve out the 
gold without touching the platinum. 

The analysis of platinum ore has been perfected by 
WoUaston, and by Berzelius, and of all chemical ope- 
rations it is one where the most perfect skill has been 
exercised. But when it is stated that Wollaston's 
method embraces some twenty six, and that of Berze- 
lius twenty-eight, distinct complex operations, it will 
be seen, when we presently examine them, how much 
the recent French discoveries already alluded to have 
simplified the manufacture of this metal. The follow- 
ing is a short summary of the chemical and metallurgic 
operation of Dr. Wollaston. It may first be premised 
that the average proportion of platinum in the ore is 
about 70 per cent., but the quantity ranges from 50 to 
80 per cent. The palladium seldom exceeds one to 
two per cent. 

The crude ore is first treated with aqua regia, made 
from pure nitric and hydrochloric acids, but, in order to 
prevent the solution of one of the metals, viz., iridium, 
it is diluted for use with an equal bulk of water. The 
proportions he advises are, to 100 parts of ore, as much 
hydrochloric acid as contains 150 parts of actual (dry) 
acid, mixed with nitric equal to 40 parts. Solution 
will be complete after three or four days' digestion, 
but, towards the end, it is always necessary to assist 
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this by a gentle heat. The vessel is then set aside, in 
order that suspended matter, which is almost entirely 
iridium, may be deposited. The clear solution is then 
syphoned off, and to it chloride of ammonium, amoant- 
ing to 41 parts, is added. This throws down a yelloir 
crystalline precipitate, which is a chloro-platinate of J 
ammonia, which, on heating, will be decomposed, and ^ 
yield platinum. By this first precipitation about 86 
parts of platinum are at once separated from the ore, 
the weight of the compound salt being, in this case, 
about 165 parts. 

About 11 parts of platinum are left in the mother 
liquor of the crystals, associated with nearly the whole 
of the other metals. A clean plate of zinc is then pot 
into it, which will precipitate them all. This deposit 
is first washed clean, and then redissolved in aqna 
regia, and to the solution ^'^d of its bulk of strong 
hydrochloric acid is added, after which more chloride 
of ammonium, so as to throw down the remainder of 
the platinum. This addition of hydrochloric acid last 
made is for the prevention of the precipitation of any 
palladium, or lead with it. But the palladium maybe 
separated at the first, by first neutralizing the solution 
with carbonate of soda, and then adding cyanide of 
mercury ; this throws down the palladium, after re- 
moving which, the addition of chloride of ammonium 
will precipitate the platinum. 

The precipitates of chloro-platinate of ammonia are, 
however, contaminated with iridium, a portion of which 
has formed a soluble double salt with chloride of am- 
monium ; therefore they are carefully washed with cold 
water, to remove this, and afterwards pressed slightly 
between layers of filter-cloth, and then dried. 

It now only remains to ignite, in order to separate 
the ammonia salt ; but this requires much care, so as j 
not to use heat enough to agglutinate the redr-** ^ 
metal, the after working of which mainly d 
upon its fine division. 

For this reduction it is pi^*" * ' * Mack-ler 
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ted antil oalj the platinum, in fine powder, is left. 

removed, any lumps broken up by the hand, 
jn rubbed to powder with a wooden mortar and 
^he rubbing being light, so as not to burnish or 
se the powder in the least. It is now sifted 
h a fine lawn sieve, and mixed with water into 
of mud. A brass mould is provided, having a 
•ieal cavity of 6} inches long, by 1.12 inch wide 
top, and 1.23 at bottom. Thus it is slightly 

A steel stopper or plug enters this, to the 
>f a J of an inch, being made to fit very loosely 
This mould is well greased, and the plug 
jd in blotting-paper, and set up in a jug of 
with which also it is filled. Then the platinum 
) introduced, which, displacing the water, fills 
3avity of the mould; the water is then allowed 
to drain out, which it does readily by the blot- 
per r6und the loose steel plug. After a time 
per surface of the mud is covered, first, with 
and then a plate of copper, and over these it is 
f squeezed, by means of a wooden pestle. The 
3eing thus pressed out, the mass becomes suffi- 
solid to allow of the mould being laid horizon- 
1 a very powerful press. This press (devised 
)llaston) is worked by a lever, by which the 
lug can be forced with an enormous amount of 

upon the platinum; and this compression is 

to its utmost limit, after which the plug, and 
le cake of platinum, are removed, an operation 
ed easy by the taper form of the mould. 

mass is then laid upon a charcoal fire, so as to 
ff any grease, and free the porous cylinder from 
ing water. Next it is heated in a wind furnace, 
eater heat than the manufactured platinum is 
ed to bear. It is then removed, and dexterously 
jred on the ends, being for this purpose set up- 

^*~- anvil; and the Doctor says, that if it 

is by no means to be corrected by 
de, which, if applied, would caus^ * 
21^ • 
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to crack irremediably, but by careful blows on tbe 
extremitiea, judiciuusly directed, so as to reduce to a 
straight line the partd which project. 

Alter forging, it ia to be cleaned from any ferrogi- 
noua scales it may- have contracted in the fire, by smear- 
ing with a mixture of crystallized borax and car- 
bonate of potass, which, when in fusion, are a ready 
solvent for such impurities. It ia, lastly, put on a 
platina tray, and covered with a pot, and then exposed 
to the heat of a wind furnace, and, on removal from 
the fire, it is plunged into dilute sulphuric acid for & 
few hours, to dissolve any adherent dux, when it is 
ready for manufacture. 

The latter or mechanical part of the operation ia 
described almost in the words of Dr. Wollaston, and 
his explanations of the process may be given also. He 
says, " Those who would view this subject scientifically 
should here consider that, aa platinum cabnol be fused 
by the utmost heat of our furnaces, and consequently 
cannot be freed like other metala from its impurities 
during igneons fusion by fluxes, nor be rendered ho- 
mogeneous by liquefaction, the mechanical diffiiBion 
through water should here be made to answer, aa &t 
aa may be, the purposes of melting, in allowing earthy 
matters to come to tbe surface by their superior light- 
ness, and in making tbe solvent powers of water effect, 
as far as possible, the purifying powers of borax and 
other fluxes in removing soluble oxides. 

"By repeated washing, shaking, and decantatioD, 
the finer parts of tbe gray powder of platinum may be 
obtained, as pure as other metals are rendered by the 
various processes of ordinary metallurgy, and, if now 
poared over, and allowed to subside in a clean basin, 
a uniform mud, or palp, will be obtained, ready for 
the further process of casting." 

Notwithstanding the apparent perfection of the pro- 
cess just detailed (and which was the usual manubo- 
turing one up to a very recent date), the manufactured 
articles from this are very apt to blister considerably 
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upon tbe snr&oe, and at times to so great an extent as 
even, after a very few heatings, to become seriously 
injured by it. This is, no doubt, caused by minute 
inclosures of air, whicb, by the compression and forging 
operations, are firmly encased in the substance of the 
ingot ; then, when the mass has passed the rollers for 
manufacture, these air-bubbles are brought sufficiently 
near the surface to raise blisters in the metal, when 
somewhat softened by heat. A large manufacturer of 
platinum told the author that it was his custom to 
replace vessels supplied, if this state of things occurred 
when they were newly made, although, of course, at 
much loss to himself. 

Then, again, the platinum so prepared has always 
a notable quantity of iridium in its composition, owing 
to the difficulty of washing it out of the precipitated 
double salts: thus remaining portions are reduced by 
heat with the platinum. In the uses of the metal in 
the experimental laboratory for vessels this alloy is 
rather beneficial, for, if a due proportion of iridium be 
employed to alloy platinum, the metal is not only more 
resistent of high temperatures, but also less easily acted 
upon by chemicals. Thus, excellent small vessels may 
be formed of the crude platinum by fusion, by the 
method presently to be described, in which way osmium 
and palladium are driven off (being volatile), and a 
natural alloy of platinum, iridium, and rhodium left. 

A process very analogous to Dr. WoUaston's is em- 
ployed in Russia, in order to render platinum mallea- 
ble for coinage purposes. It is triturated in a brass 
mortar, sifted, and then pressed together under a steel 
die, by means of a powerful screw press. 

Deville and Debray, after working upon the subject 
for nearly five years, have, to a great extent, super- 
seded the wet process previously in use, by means of 
a dry metallurgic operation, whereby the refining is 
effected in an analogous manner to the operation already 
described for silver refining, having first taken advan- 
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tage of the ftiubility of certain tHoys of platin 
carry it oat. 

Tne; take the ore, and io quantity up to 2 
and with it aboat tta own weight of sulphide o 
These are thee heated is a rererberatorj of jug- 
oient dimenaionB, the aole being basia-ahaped, an 
atruoted of very refractory olaj, apoo a baaia o 
bricks. The ore being heated to bright redne 
galena ia thrown in by portions at a time, and eo 
Btirring is kept up, so as to thoroughly mix t1 
and raleoa. This done, 2 cwts. of litharge if 
addet^ tn aimilar manner. Thia sappliea oxyf 
the anlphnr of the galena, and the whole of tot 
thus being reduced, oombinea with the platinum i 
but at the same time introduces into the tnixtui 
small portions of silver originally contained in t 
lena. A little glass is ased as a flnz during thi 
of the operation. After standing in the state of 
for a time, an upper bath will be formed, cont 
an alloy of lead with platinum, palladium, and f 
the other metals, being unacted upon by the treai 
will, by their superior density, subside to the be 
after which the platinum alloy is carefully ladl 
for future refining operations. 

The first of these consists in cupelling upon 
the platina lead, whereby the lead is disposed 
oxidation. The metal left is then ready for actt 
fining. 

The effecting of this depends upon means wt 
they have been able to melt platinum, and thus 
the operation into the class of ordinary metal 
operations. The essential part of the apparatnt 
Bista of a kind of furnace; shaped out of well-b 
litne, and which may be somewhat compared to a 
in its use in this process, for it not only absorbs 
rities, but assisla in getting rid of thi "" 

exceedingly high temperature ia 
conducting, 
useful. Fo: 
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nterior, at a fnll white heat, the exterior will not b^ 
}y any tneatia, eztraordiuarily hot; while, by radiation, 
,he interior crowo oC the furnace will macb assist the 
'Dsion. 

Deville's smaller furnace oonsista of two pieces of 
Lime joined for use in sach way as to form a kinij of 
basin with a hollow cover. The lower piece is hollowed 
OQt into the basin, for the reception of the metal : it is 
Boltd (or may be formed of blocks closely fittedX in 
either case being like the top pieoe, also firmly bound 
ronnd with stont iron wire or bands. The upper 
cylindrical cover piece has a corresponding cavity 
hollowed out, and in the centre a round taper bole, 
tapered slightly fVom above downwards, for the intro- 
duction of a blowpipe 



Fig. 39. 
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jet; a joint opening 
also formed at one oide 
for the introduction of 
the portions of platinum; 
and the lower half forms 
a spout for pouring the 
fased metal. 

The heating apparatus 
is an oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe of large dimenBiona, 
and of the form already 
described as an air blow- 
pipe (p. 93). The outer 
and lower tube carries 
hydrogen (or coal gas), 
and the inner and upper 
one, in place of air, 
throws a jet- of oxygen 
into the middle of the 
flame, both supplies be- 
ing capable of close re- 
gulation by means of stopcocks, The tubes them- 
selves are formed of copper, each tipped with platinum. 

Suppose the object be simply to fuse some scrap 
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platinum, and oaBt it into an ingot The lime fornait 
is first pot together, and then the hydrogen jet lij ' 
and turned into the upper opening K>rm^ fdrthe 
pipe ; oxygen is then supplied, and the whole ap 
neated as strongly as can be eflfocted. The prati&uai 
is then introduoed in pieces by the whole at the 
the furnace is at this time cooled down slighd 
the authors say that the metal runs down immi 
it enters the furnace. The heat is maintained 
time, after which the metal is ready for casting. i 

When the object is to refine the metal, it is hetfsl 
upon this bed of lime, until no more vitreous mai 
are seen to rise to the surface; the gases are 
gradually turned of^ beginning with the hydro] 
and in such a manner as always to leave the ozygMl 
somewhat in excess ; thus the mass solidifies, ana A 
length the flame may be quite extinguished. ( 

The metal may be cast in an ingot-mould, fbrnul^ 
of coke or of plates of lime; and the authors. say tbtf 
thick cast-iron moulds may be used, if they are ml 
coated over with plumbago; the platinum being kepi 
fluid by the jet until poured, for which purpose the Ml 
and upper section of the mould are removed, and m 
lower one tilted by tongs, so as to pour its contenti jg 
steadily into the mould. The great difficulty, however, 
seems to consist in being able at the same moment to |^ 
discern between the mouth of the mould, and the daf- 
zling white surface of the molten metal. 

From 7 to 8 lbs. avoirdupois may be operated on in 
this manner without .danger from the apparatus giving 
way, and the authors describe a larger and modified 
apparatus for large quantities. They also employ A 
melting furnace somewhat analogous to Mr. Oriffin^ ^ 
gas furnace, formed very solidly in lime, in which, by \ 
the blowpipe above described, they can melt portions ^ 
in a crucible formed of coke. ; 

Small platinum vessels are readily made by presnog 
the pulverulent platinum of Wollaston's process, either 
dry or moist, into a fit mould, the stamp for the into* 
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rior being driven eitber by a press or a hammer. 
They are next beated in an air, and afterwards more 
strongly in a blast furnace, and lastly, finished by 
beating red-hot upon an anvil. 

The properties of platinum are as follows : It is of 
a white color, but not so pure a white as silver. In 
hardness it is about the same as copper. It is exceed- 
ingly ductile, and may be drawn into very fine wire ; 
and Dr. Wollaston, by forming a coating of silver 
upon a fine platinum wire, and then drawing this 
througb the draw-plate, obtained a fine compound 
wire, from the outside of which he dissolved the silver, 
and so left a platinum wire, finer than any wire hith- 
erto made. In fact, his object was to endeavor to 
substitute wire for the spider's web usually employed 
in micrometers. Platinum exceeds all metals, except- 
ing iron and copper, in tenacity. Its specific gravity 
ranges from 20.8 to 21.7. It welds very readily at a 
full red heat, so that injured platinum vessels may 
readily be repaired by heating, and then welding on a 
piece of foil also heated, the operation being performed 
upon an anvil, as in ordinary welds of iron. Indeed, 
wollaston's process for manufacturing platinum is 
based entirely upon this welding capability. 

It is nearly the most infusible metal, those which 
excel it in this respect being some associate metal, as 
rhodium, for example. It is quite unoxidized in the 
air, and untouched by simple acids, the proper solvent 
being chlorine (as evolved by aqua regia), although 
the gas itself is inactive upon it. When platinum is 
alloyed with silver, however, it will be largely dissolved 
in nitric acid ; hence, where gold contains a small pro- 
portion of platinum, the latter may be separated by 
quartation of the gold with silver, and a subsequent 
free boiling in nitric acid. The acid, by this, will 
acquire a deep straw-yellow color. The resistant 
qualities of this metal give it its great value for 
chemical vessels, but these require care in using. 
Thus we cannot heat a metal in them to near its fusing 
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point, or thej are very liable to alloy with tlie ooir 
tained metal. Then, some oxides are very destmotijt 
to them, especially if assooiated with any body 
carbon) which is capable of taking their oxygen. 
alkalies and alkaline earths destroy it at a red hc^l 
as also does nitre. Symbol, Pt. Equivalent, 98£6w 

There are two oxides, first, a protoxide, which 
black in its hydrated state ; it forms the base of saltan 
platinum. The8esalts,however,are very unstable. Thi 
second, or binoxide, has a great tendency also to oo» 
bine with acids, 'while, on tne other hand, it willcoiik. 
bine with bases to form salts; it is a brown powcEia 
The first is a compound of one equivalent of the metal 
with one of oxygen, and the second, one of the metal 
with two of oxygen. 

There is a protochloride of platinum which is ok* 
tained in a precisely analogous way to the corresponi* 
ing chloride of gold ; but the bichloride, as formed ii 
the ordinary solution of platinum, is the importaal 
one. It is obtained by heating the metal in aqua regi%-| 
and subsequently evaporating the solution carefully at 
a low temperature. Thus a deliquescent cake of A 
reddish-yellow color is obtained, deeper in color as tli0 
water is expelled. It is from this that all the platinum t^ 
compounds are obtained, either directly or indirectly. 5 
It is soluble also in alcohol; and this solution forms - 
our best test for the presence of potash or ammonia. -- 
And (as has already been shown) if the ammoniaoal 
precipitate be heated, spongy platinum alone remaina ^ 
This is a dull gray, porous form of platinum, easily con- i 
densed by ignition, and having the same specific gravity 
as ordinary platinum. The composition of bichloride 
of platinum is PtCl,, and its equivalent 169.5. 

There are two sulphides of platinum; the first, or 
protosulphide, may be formed by acting upon moist 
protochloride by hydrosulphuric acid. The second 
cannot be prepared by the usual method in such cases, 
viz., by passing the acid into bichloride of platinum, 
for we do not thus get a true bisulphide thrown down, 
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but a coropoand of chloride and sulphide of platinum. 
When, however, the acid gas is added to the chloride 
of platinum and sodium, a bisulphide is precipitated. 
This must be filtered out and washed with hot water, 
and then dried in vacuo. When first thrown down, it 
is a brown powder, which becomes black upon drying. 
At a dull red heat the sulphur is driven off and pla- 
tinum left 

Alloys, — Worked platinum cannot be amalgamated 
with mercury, and the only method of forming platinum 
amalgam consists in rubbing finely-divided platinum 
and mercury together in a warm mortar ; the combi- 
nation of the two will be accelerated by moistening 
the two metals with water, acidulated with acetic acid. 
It forms an unctuous amalgam, increasing in solidity 
in proportion to the amount of platinum it contains. 
The more unctuous amalgam may be employed, just 
as the gold amalgam is, in water gilding ; and metals 
may be platinized in an analogous way to that by which 
they may be water-gilt, for the mercury is driven off 
at a strong heat and platinum left. 

Platinum alloys with silver in all proportions : the 
latter metal loses somewhat of its whiteness, becoming 
harder by the association. Hot sulphuric acid will 
dissolve the silver from such an alloy, but if nitric acid 
be used for this purpose, it is a remarkable fact that it 
will dissolve more or less of the platinum also. 

With gold, an excess of platinum renders the alloy 
infusible in a wind furnace — 2.6 of platinum to 1.0 of 
gold for example. 

Equal weights will give a very malleable alloy, hav- 
ing very much of the color of gold. One part of pla- 
tinum to 9.6 of gold does not diminish the least of the 
rich yellow of gold, while it affords an alloy of the 
same density as platinum. 

A soluble salt of platinum may be discriminated by 
the following set of reagents : — 

1st. Hydrosulphuric acid will throw down a blackish 
22 
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brown precipitate, insolable in nitrio or kjcbocdikiai 
acid alone, but soluble in them when mixed. ^. 

2d. Sulphide of ammonium produces the same jfPb 
cipitate; but this will be diaaolved bv excess^ andli 
precipitated upon the addition of acids. ^:\ 

8d. Potash, or ammonia, each throw down a 
characteristic yellow cryertalUne precipitate, bM 
when aided by heat, but readily precipitated in a 
solution, especially if it contain any hydrochloric 

4th. Soda precipitates a brown hydrated bino 
fVom^persalts of platinum: this is soluble, howcTeTyl 
any excess of soda be added. ; i 

6th. Protochloride of tin, added to solutions of Mf 
nam salts, gives an intense brown-red color to uwi^ 
but does not throw down any precipitate. 

6th. Sulphate of iron does not precipitate platinQia 

For the quantitative estimation of platinum, we maj 
separate it from almost all metals by the addition « 
chloride of ammonium to a platinum solution, and sab* 
sequently a little alcohol; if this precipitate be col- 
lected, and then washed with dilute alcohol, in which 
it is insoluble, it will be ready for weighing, and every 
100 parts will contain 44.28 of platinum. 

Supposing platinum to be contained in an alloy of 
gold and silver^ it may then be estimated after the 
latter are separated in the way already described ; and 
as the oxalic acid by which the gold is thrown down 
does not precipitate platinum, it will be left in the solo- 
tion for subsequent precipitation. For this Miller ad- 
vises neutralizing the solution by carbonate of soda, 
and then precipitating the platinum in the metallic 
state, by boiling the liquid with a soluble formiate. 

When assays are made of gold containing platinDin, 
much care is requisite, or the report will be given too 
high, from its retention. If the quantity associ|||| 
with the gold does not amount to more than 
will be separated during the acid parting wc 
above that quantity, extra care must be U 
stage; and when the platinum reaches 1 
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more, it is scarcely possible to separate it in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Its presence is indicated by the dull working of the 
button in the cupel, by want of brilliancy in the play 
of colors and final clearing of the button ; and this 
will be dull and crystalline upon its upper surface. 
Then, on parting, the acid will become more or less of 
t straw color. 

It is weU, upon these signs, to commence a fresh 
assay, giving it rather an extra quantity of silver, a 
■Wronger furnace heat, and, after laminating very thinly, 
employing a brisk boiling in the acid apparatus. Thus 
any quantity short of 12 per cent, will be thoroughly 
diflBolved out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PALLADIUM. 

Palladium is obtained from platinum ore, after the 
separation of that metal, and it is also associated with 
some of the gold obtained from Brazil as an alloy of 
gold and palladium. It is separated, in the former 
case, after the platinum has been thrown down from 
the ore solution (page 244), by treating the residuary 
acid liquor with cyanide of mercury. A white floe- 
culent precipitate is thus thrown down, which is 
cyanide of palladium. Heating this with sulphur 
separates the cyanogen, and sulphide of palladium 
remains, which may be decomposed and its sulphur 
driven off by heat; or the cyanide is decomposed by 
heat alone, the cyanogen being driven off. 

The process usually adopted for the separation of 
palladium from Brazilian gold has been devised by 
Coek. The gold dust is fused with an equal quantity 
of silver and some nitre. The latter oxidizes certain 
base metals, and combining with earthy matters, forma 
altogether a slag, from which the alloy is poured away. 
This is again fused with a second portion of silver, so 
as to quartate the gold, and the mixture is poured 
from the black-lead crucible into water for granulation. 
The alloy is then parted with twice its weight of nitric 
acid, of 1.30 specific gravity ; and when action has 
ceased, this is replaced by a second quantity, and the 
parting operation carried on for two hours longer. 
The gold removed, the acid liquors contain the palla- 
dium and silver with any copper present. To this 
liquid common salt is then added, to throw down the 
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silver as chloride. And when this is removed, by 
decanting the supernatant liquid from the subsidea 
precipitate, a quantity of zinc is placed in the latter : 
by this the palladium and copper are thrown down as 
a black powder. This is next removed, and dissolved 
in nitric acid ; after which the solution is supersaturated 
bj ammonia. Thus palladium and copper are held in 
flolation, their oxides being soluble in ammonia, while 
small portions of platinum, lead, and iron will be 
thrown down. Lastly, the filtrate is heated with hy- 
drochloric acid, which separates the palladium as am- 
monia-protochloride: this, washed and ignited, will 
afford pure spongy palladium as a gray mass. This, 
however, is not malleable, and for the acquisition of 
this quality it needs further treatment. It is therefore 
generally fused with sulphur, and the sulphide so 
formed treated at a second fusion with a little nitre 
and borax, the crucible having free access of atmo- 
spheric air allowed to it. This cleanses it, and it is 
then taken out, and roasted on a porous pile, and the 
pasty mass resulting pressed into a cake, roasting being 
kept up so as to expel the sulphur as sulphurous acid, 
and leave the palladium again as a spongy mass. 
When nearly cool, it is gently condensed under the 
hammer; then heated again, and again hammered, so 
as to solidify the mass gradually, without which care 
it would still exhibit brittleness. Gmelin says that in 
this last state the brittleness results from retention of 
some of the sulphur. 

Properties. — A white metal, much resembling plati- 
num, but having a specific gravity of 11.8. It is less 
ductile than platinum, and apt to crack at the edges 
when rolled. Although the most fusible of the plati- 
num metals, it is not easy of fusion ; but when liquid 
it evaporates in a. green vapor, which, on condensing, 

Vown dust, composed of a mixture of 

31 and its oxide. If heated and fused 

atmosphere, it vegetates on cooling, 

>es. It does not oxidize in the air. 

22* 
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tmlflaa tlie temperature be considerably raised, and 
theo the anrfaca may be again restored by a stronger 
boat, which drives oS the Dewly-formed oside. It is 
at times found native in company with platinum, bat 
the gratDS may be distinguished from the latter by the 
flbrooB structure which they exhibit. SymboJ, ?d 
SquivBlent, 53.24. 

Valladiam unitea with oxygen in three proportions, 
formiDg a suboxide, Pii,0; a protoxide, PdO, which 
IB the base of the salts of palladium; and a binoxide, 
PdO, 

Palladiam also combines with clilorine, and two 
dtlorides exist — a protochloride and a perchloride ; 
ibe first may be crystallized, but the second, or FdCl^ 
exiBtfOnly in solution. 

A salphide of palladium is formed when hydro- 
Bttlphnnoacid is added to a palladium salt: it falls u 
a black precipitate. 

Alloys. — With mercury palladium forma a gray 
plastic amalgam, but not easily, and when union does 
take place it is attended with evolution of heat, hard- 
ening quickly as it cools. Wollaston advises the 
fonnation of it by decomposiag a palladium salt bj 
excess of mercury, when, by agitating the two together 
for a considerable time, a soft amalgam ia obiaiaed. 
If the palladium salt is in excess, it will form a gray 
powder, consisting of two equivalents of palladium 
with one of mercury, and so permanent as to require 
a white heat for getting rid of the whole of the mercury. 

Silver and palladium may be combined in any pro- 
portion, and when in the proportion of one part of 
palladium to two of 8il7er, the metal retains the ex- 
ceedingly brilliant polish which may be given to it 

Gold and palladium form a hard gray alloy when 

combined in equal proportions. One part to four of 

gold forms a white alloy. One part to six of gold is 

but slightly colored by the latter. They are all brittle. 

Platinum and palladium in equal parta form a gray 
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alloy, about as bard as bar iron, and which fuses below 
the fusing point of palladium. 

Salts of palladium may be discriminated by the fol- 
lowing tests. Hydrosulphuric acid, or sulphide of 
ammonium, gives a black preoipitate of sulphide of 
palladium, insoluble in alkaline sulphides, but soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Potash, or soda, throws down a red subsalt from 
solutions of palladium salts, and on the application of 
heat ; this subsalt will be dissolved in any excess of 
alkali present. 

Ammonia and its carbonate throw down a copious 
flesh-colored precipitate, an ammonio-chloride soluble 
in excess, but from the nitrate of palladium ammonia 
gives no precipitate. 

Protosulphate of iron reduces palladium salts after 
a time, and, as with gold, heating the solution facili- 
tates the reduction, but if the solution is very acid, 
action is proportionally slow ; the precipitated metal 
covers the sides of the vessel in a film. Protochloride 
of tin gives a brown precipitate, which is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, giving a bluish-green solution. 

Lastly, cyanide of mercury is the characteristic test. 
This precipitates a yellowish- white cyanide, which 
becomes white on standing, and is soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The estimation of palladium quantitatively is gene- 
rally made from this precipitate, for, by cyanide of 
mercury, we have the means of separating it from all 
the noble metals, and, indeed, from all others, if we 
except lead and copper. If, then, a solution of the 
alloy be made in aqua regia, silver will be separated 
during the solution. The acid of the filtered solution 
is next saturated with carbonate of soda, and cyanide 
of mercury added; lastly, the separated cyanide is 
heated, and the palladium obtained by its decomposi- 
tion is weighed directly as metal. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

hbtals or thk sicond olass.— ordbb i. 

Lead. 

Lead baa been knovn from rery remote times, 
althoagh the term in some of the very early writiDgB 
(the Bible for instacce) did not signi^ the metal no* 
bearing the n&me. Its chief ore is guena, wherein ftn 
avenge of 80 parts of lead are BaK>cii.tetl with about 
18 of Bulphor. CoDseqaently, it ia a protosulpblde ; 
bat it ie also invariabl; asaociated with silver, and the 
proportion of the latter Is subject to great variation. 
Thoa Bome Silesian ores oontaia as much aa 20 per 
cent, of silver ore ; but |d per cent, constitutes a very 
rich ore, while the average of ordinar; galenaa is 
T)^oth per cent. Snlphidee of antimony, copper, zinc, 
arsenic, and iron are also fonnd in it. A^ also quartz, 
fluor spar, and sulphate of baryta. 

Galena is classed aa bine lead, specular galena, and 
argentiferons galena; bnt the latter is not easily dis- 
tinguished as such by any great external dil1't;rence. 

Galena is a crystalline ore, its primary form being 
the cube ; but, aa would be expected, it is frequently 
found in octohedra. It is the principal source of 
English lead, and ie Found in Cumberland, Wales, 
Cornwall, and Scotland. The united annual prodnce 
of these countries ranges from 31 to 6500 tons of lead 
annually, while, from British lead only, aa much as 
800,000 oz. of silver have been separated in one year. 
Lead is also found in Germany, France, Spain, and the 
United States. 
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The rarer minerals of lead are almost invariably 
iound in association with galena. They are, native 

oxide or massicot, chloride, sulphate, carbonate, phoa- 
phate, and chromate of lead. 

The lead ore is first sorted, and freed as much as 
possible from siliceoua matters, then ground to powder 
and washed, when it is ready for the smelling opera- 
tion. The principle of this consists in heating the ore 
in such a manner, with free access of air, as shall con- 
vert a portion of the sulphide of lead into sulphate, by 
tile oxidation of lead and sulphur. This roasted ore is 
then mixed with such a quantity of the crude, as that 
the lead will flow off, leaving the foreign matters of ib^ 
ore with some unreduced material. 




A reverberatory furnace is exclusively employed for 
tills, having a bed of about 10 feet by 8, aud formed 

Seuerally of old slags of former operations. It is well 
epressed in the centre at D, and at the lowest part a 
tap-bole, A, is formed for the running off of tbe metal. 
A series of openings, B, are also formed in the side for 
air admission, as also for working through. There is 
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a bridge, c, of at least a foot between the farnaoe anl 
bed ; and at the back the flue-opening is placed as lof 
as 9 inches above the bed. This is provided with a 
damper to check draught, and as the lead fumes aM| 
very liable to partially choke the horizontal part, itt 
top is always provided with movable tiles for tho 
clearing this oxide out. 

From 12 to 30 cwt. of ore are mixed with a flux, 
which is usually about |^th of lime : and these, after 
charging in, are spread evenly upon the bed. The 
openings being closed, heat is got up, and the mixture 
stirred from time to time. 

After two hours, any rich slags of former workings 
are thrown in, and as these will at once yield their 
lead, the tap-hole is opened for its running off. A 
little fuel is then supplied, and as the lead from the ore 
begins to collect in the depressed part of the bed, a 
little more flux is sprinkled over it, the future produce 
being supposed to be improved by the attendant slight 
lowering of the temperature. The slags are kept 
pushed back continually. The lime sets free oxide of 
lead by decomposing the silicate, and is itself converted 
into silicate of lime. The oxide of lead reacts upon 
the sulphide of lead not already decomposed ; and it is 
said that the stirring and raking also tend to set free 
metallic lead, the iron tools somewhat assisting, as 
shown by their being attacked and destroyed during 
the operation. The scorias are also treated with a 
small quantity of carbonaceous flux, in order to decom- 
pose any oxide or sulphate of lead which is retained 
by them. At the end of about four hours the lead is 
allowed to flow out at the tap-hole into iron receptacles. 

The lead so obtained in most cases requires refining, 
or, as it is called, " improving." For not only does it 
contain the silver originally present in the ore, but 
also antimony, tin, copper, and other impurities ; and 
this is especially the case in leads obtained from 
Spanish ores. 

This is performed in a reverberatory built with a very 
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low dome, and whose bed is a large cast-iron pan, set 
quite level behind a very broad bridga At one end, 
and a little in front is bnilt np a second furnace, pro- 
vided with an iron melting-pot In operating, both 
fires are lighted, and the pot filled with the coarse 
metal, six or seven tons being generally worked in one 
operation. 

When the metal is fused, it is ladled into the rcvcr- 
beratory and kept there in fusion. It soon becomes 
covered with a thick scum or pellicle, which is kept 
laked out by a door at the side of the furnace, so as 
constantly to expose a fresh surface. This contains 
the oxides of tin and antimony, which metals are more 
readily oxidized than the lead. Thus, after a period 
varying from twelve hours to several days, the lead 
will be found to assume a peculiar crystalliue texture 
on cooling, indicative of its purity; and to learn when 
this state has been arrived at, a portion is from time to 
time taken out and examined; and it is then run into 
an iron pot for casting into pigs. 

As the lead still retains the silver, this has now to be 
removed, which is done by first concentrating the silver 
into a reduced quantity of lead, and afterwards cupel 
ling this. Formerly, for want of a good and eft'ectivo 
process, the lead of commerce always retained a con- 
siderable amount of silver, so much as to render its 
separation a very profitable operation since Mr. Pattin- 
son*s process has been in use. That gentleman dis- 
covered that if we fuse lead containing any notable 
amount of silver, and then cool slowly, carefully 
stirring at the same time, crystals will form in the bath 
and subside to the bottom ; and, moreover, these will 
be much less rich in silver than the original metal was. 
Upon this discovery he founded the following opera- 
tion for removing the poorer lead and concentrating 
the silver: — 

A series of ten or more iron pots are set adjacent to 
each other, but with separate fire-places to each ; they 
are of a size to contain about five tons of lead. In the 
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oentre one lead is pat| of about twenty onnoee of 
to the ton ; this is fused and skimmedi and then tbs 
fire lowered, the metal being kept well stirred mean* 
while. As the temperature faUs the er^stals begin la 
form. A set of perforated ladles hanng been kepi 
heated in a small extra pot of fosed lead^ one of tiiese 
is now taken, and with it the crystals are reiknoTed 
from the large centre pot, being drained from the uat 
crystallized metal by means of the perforations. 

The crystals, as fast as they are removed, are passed 
into a pot next on the right, and when all are worked 
out the richer metal left is ladled into the pot next on 
the left ; and now a fresh charge of metal is pat into 
the centre one. The working is then again started, as 
also at the same time in the pots on each side^ the 
enriched metal being passed on from pot to pot on the 
left, while the poorer is carried in like manner to tlie 
right, till at the end of the aeries of workings the pol 
on the extreme left is found to contain metal of about 
three hundred ounces of silver per ton, or just aboat 
twenty-five times as rich as the original metal ; while 
the lead in the extreme right-hand one will not contain 
more than half an ounce of silver per ton. 

It is not found advantageous to concentrate more 
than above mentioned^ and now the silver lead is ready 
for cupellation, by which the lead is entirely separated 
as litharge or oxide, and the silver left See page 16S. 

There is another process for desilverizing lead, which 
has been patented by Mr. Parkes. He adds a quantity 
of zinc to the lead, and fuses them together. This 
alloy is then subjected to a liquation process, by which 
the lead is sweated out, and an alloy of zinc with silver 
left, from which the silver is recovered by distilling off 
the zinc. 

Although the lead of commerce is very nearly pure, 
it is never entirely so ; consequently, if it be required 
chemically pure, the best quality of commercial lead 
must be taken and dissolved in nitric acid, and the 
resulting nitrate crystallized repeatedly, to purify it. 
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I then heated to redness in a cracible, whereby 
ric acid being decomposed and driven off, a pure 
>f lead remains, which may be reduced to metal 
ting with black flux. But it may thus retain 
>f silver. 

ierties. — When lead is pure it may be cut even 
le finger-nail, its clean sur&ce being of a bluish 
which rapidly tarnishes from oxidation. Its 
) gravity is 11.35. It is readily rolled even^into 
leets, but it is not very ductile or tenacious, 
jh it may be drawn into wire. It melts at 612°, 
ay be crystalliased with care in octohedrons or 
mitive form of cubes. If repeatedly heated and 
it gradually becomes harder, probably from ab- 
n of portions of oxide which become diffused 
h the mass, but a layer of charcoal put over the 
during fusion will prevent this. Lead, when 
d to the action of pure water containing air, 
posit an oxycarbonate of lead ; and the scale of 
bstance falling will leave a fresh surface for 
d action, and thus rapid corrosion is the result. 
Her, who, with Mr. Daniell, experimented upon 
atter, observed that certain salts, as phosphates, 
)e8j and carbonates, diminish the corrosion, while 
mate of lime quite hinders it; hence spring 
which generally contain this substance largely, 
ctive upon lead ; but chlorides, nitrates, and ni- 
ire especially injurious, the quantity in either 
ifluencing solution being not more than 8 or 4 
per gallon. Symbol, Pb. Equivalent, 103.6. 
pounds with Oxygen. — There are four of these — 
»xide, PbjO; a protoxide, PbO; a binoxide, 
and a compound oxide formed of two equiva- 
F protoxide with one of binoxide, hence having 
aposition PbgO^. 

second, or protoxide, is the base of the ordinary 
Jts; it is the litharge of commerce, formed on 
ro scale, by heating lead on an open fiat hearth 
28 
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to redness, and removing the oxide as it forms. Thii 
is then ground and levigated, whereby the adherent 
grains of lead are separated and removed. If it is 
made at a very low temperature, the oxide forms tt 
" massicot," a yellow powder ; the texture and color 
of this depend upon the oxide not having been fused. 
It is this protoxide which is formed in ordinary cupel- 
ling operations, and which, by fusion, is rendei^sd suffi- 
ciently liquid as to be capable of absorption by the 
substance of the cupel. It is volatile at a strong red 
heat, and may be dispersed in fumes. Protoxide of 
lead may be formed, on the small scale, by heating 
pure nitrate of lead, as described in the preparation of 
pure lead. When pure, it is a lemon-yellow powder; 
where it inclines to orange or red, it is an evidence of 
slight admixture of the compound or red oxide with 
it; but, by heating litharge, this red color is assumed, 
which disappears again on cooling. A crystalline hy- 
drated protoxide may be formed by dropping solution 
of acetate of lead into ammonia, until the precipitate 
at first formed becomes permanent. The white powder 
so obtained may be dried at a gentle heat, and, oa 
examination by the microscope, will be found to con- 
sist of minute transparent four-sided prisms. Protox- 
ide of lead is the base of ordinary lead salts ; the oxide 
itself is slightly soluble in water, giving it an alkaline 
reaction. This reaction is Jilso shown with the sub- 
salts of lead, which this oxide readily forms. The 
specific gravity of protoxide of lead is 9.3. Composi- 
tion, PbO. Equivalent, 111.6. 

Eed oxide of lead, or minium, is prepared com- 
mercially by heating metallic lead in a reverberatory 
furnace, so as first to form massicot or protoxide; this 
is removed and finely pounded. The powder is then 
again heated and kept at a dull red heat for about 24 
hours; the mass being frequently stirred, and the heat 
not allowed to rise above 600°. Thus the whole ifl 
converted into a brilliant scarlet crystallo-granular 
powder. The beauty of color is, however, often much 
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liminished in oommeroial specimens by adulteration 
with brick-dast and other red materials. 

Adulterations of this character are most hurtful in 
many of the applications of the adulterated body. 
Thus in red lead, which is much used in the manu- 
hoture of glass, the brilliancy and whiteness of the 
lint-glass mainly depends upon the lead oxide, and 
not only will these fraudulent additions spoil the 
transparency, but they will often (if they consist of 
other metallic oxides) color the glass, although its 
transparency is kept up. Thus, in green bottle glass, 
the deep color is entirely due to a proportion of oxide 
of iron. 

Minium appears to be, as already stated, a mixture 
of two equivalents of protoxide with one of binoxide 
of lead (hence it does not combine with acids) ; there- 
fore, upon treating it with dilute nitric acid, we are 
able to separate the protoxide, which will be dissolved 
out, and combining with the acid, will form nitrate of 
lead ; the binoxide of lead remaining untouched as a 
brown powder, which may be washed from the lead 
nitrate, and dried. 

Binoxide of lead is insoluble in acids, excepting 
dilute hydrochloric, from which it may be again sepa- 
rated by neutralizing with potash. Composition, PbO^, 
Equivalent, 119.6. 

Chloride of lead is formed when hydrochloric acid, 
or a soluble chloride, is added to a soluble salt of lead. 
It fells as a crystalline precipitate, from its sparing 
solubility in water, one part requiring thirty parts of 
cold water for its solution. This compound is im- 
portant in connection with silver assaying. Thus, if a 
silver under examination by humid assay contain lead, 
as some of the brittle silvers do, a portion of the salt 
solution will go to precipitate this chloride, and so a 
small error of over-estimation of the silver will result. 
Composition; PbOl. Equivalent, 139.1. 
Sulphide of lead is found native as galena ; but an 
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artificial ealpbide is precipitated as a hydrate, 
we ^dd hydrosulpbario acid to a Bolatioii of a leu 
or even to an insoluble lead compound suspend 
water. It is in this cose a black powder. Ck>mpo! 
PbS. Equiyaleut, 119.8. 

Many of our valuable pigments are formed of 
compounds. Thus, ordinary white lead of the p 
ia & carbonate of lead, and the peculiar bodj 
durability which this gives to oil paint has cauE 
to be an article of large manufacture. Patent yt 
or Turner's yellow, is a compound of chloride 
oxide of lead. Again, chrome yellow is a ni 
chromate; and again, when this last ia fused witl 
parts of nitre, a dichromate of lead and a chromi 
potassa are formed. The latter, washed away, 1 
the dichromate as a brilliant scarlet powder. 

The alloys of lead with the class of metala hit 
considered are not important, as they form ii 
general brittle unworkable compouuds; but they 
be enumerated here. 

With mercury lead readily amalgamates, eithi 
mixing lead filicga with mercury, or by dro] 
warm mercury into lead in fusion. The reai 
amalgam will have a specific gravity above the 
of its constituents, showing that condensation hi 
companied the union. Two parts of lead and th. 
mercury form a solid crystalline amalgam, very 
and brittle; with a larger proportion of mercury i 
be pasty, or even nearly fluid. In all these ama] 
the lead may be partially oxidized by moist ai 
oxide formed being a suboxide of .lead, which w 
mixed with some amalgam as a black powder. 

The peculiarities of alloys of lead and silve 
taken advantage of in their separation: thus, a 
been stated, an alloy rich in silver will remain, fli 
a lower temperature tlian a poor one, the poorer 
tailizing out; in fact, the homogeneous alloy of i 
thus separating itself under mere management of 
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>erature. Silver thus diffased through a very large 
quantity of lead will render the latter less malleable. 
Lastly, if a bar of metallic lead be immersed in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, the precipitated metal will not 
\)e pure silver, but an alloy of silver and lead. 

Alloys of gold and lead are brittle in the extreme. 
Thus, Mr. Hatchett found that T^V^yth of lead in gold 
fill destroy its coining qualities to some extent, by 
Tendering it less ductile. If the amount of alloy in 
standard gold be formed of lead, and even added to 
perfectly pure and ductile gold, the color will be 
Btraw-yellow, and the alloy thoroughly brittle. In all 
cases, however, where gold or silver is alloyed with 
lead, the latter may be entirely removed by cupellation. 

Platinum, with its own weight of lead, forms a pur- 
plish-white alloy, brittle and granular in structure, and 
acted upon by the air. The metals have so great an 
affinity for each other, that a platinum crucible will be 
perforated by fusing lead in it, or even by oxide of 
lead, when a reducing flux is used with it; the lead 
alloying with the metal of the crucible. 

Lsad cannot be separated from platinum by cupel- 
lation without much care, for although, when the lead 
is in excess, the alloy is very fusible, as the lead oxi- 
dizes and the metal becomes richer in platinum, so the 
fusing point rises, until, at length, the heat of the muffle 
is apt to be insufficient, and the alloy sets again, 
retaining portions of lead. 

Palladium and lead form a gray alloy, which is 
granular in texture, and very hard and brittle. 

The more important alloys of lead are those which it 
forms with tin, antimony, bismuth, and some other 
metals, constituting the classes of solder, type metal, 
pewter, &c. : these will be considered in their places. 

Analysis of Compounds of Lead, — The presence of 
this metal is indicated by the following tests : 

Ist. Hydrosulphuric acid or sulphide of ammonium 
will throw down a black sulphide from its solutions, 
insoluble in any excess of the precipitant. 

23* 
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2d. Potash or ammonia throws down hjdrated ozida: 
this is solable in excess of potassa, but not in ammoDit 

8d. Alkaline carbonates precipitate a white carbon- 
ate of lead, which is quickly blackened bj hydrosot 
phoric acid. 

4th. Sulphuric acid is a characteristic test, precipi- 
tating a white sulphate : this is also thrown down bf 
any soluble sulphate. 

6th. Chromate of potash is also a very delicate and 
characteristic test, precipitating a fine yellow chromate 
of lead, and acting upon exceedingly dilute solutions, j 

6th. Hydrochloric acid or a chloride gives a white 
precipitate, soluble in excess of potassa. 

7th. A lead salt is readily reduced on a piece of 
charcoal before the blowpipe, a bead of lead ultimately • 
resulting in the centre of the point of fusion ; round 
which the charcoal will be seen to have absorbed a 
portion of yellow oxide of lead. 

When lead has to be estimated^quantitatively, it 18 
usually precipitated as sulphate of lead, and the pre- 
cipitate washed, dried, and ignited in a porcelain cru- 
cible before weighing, the crucible being covered, as 
sulphate of lead is slightly volatile. 

It may also be precipitated as sulphide of lead by 
hydrosulphuric acid, or, lastly, as protoxide by potasb. 

The analysis of a silver lead would be performed 
by solution of the specimen in nitric acid. Then 
largely dilute, and add a large excess of hydrochloric 
acid to throw down the silver. Chloride of lead is 
prevented from going down by this dilution and ex- 
cess of acid. Then the lead is precipitated as sulphide, 
and the latter washed, dried, and weighed. 

The analysis of a galena for the amount of lead may 
be made by digesting a weighed quantity of the pow- 
dered ore in strong nitric acid, adding a few drops of 
sulphuric; thus it will be converted into sulphate. It 
is next evaporated to dryness, and the mass then ex- 
hausted by treating it with a strong solution of caustic 
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Assa. This will dissolve out the lead salt, leaving 
) earthy residue. The solation is then filtered, and 
x^ipitated by hydrosalphurio acid, which throws 
wn all the lead as a sulpnide. This is filtered, washed, 
1 again oxidized by nitric and sulphuric acids, 
stly, the excess of the latter is driver^ off by evapo- 
.ion, and the sulphate of lead ignited in a porcelain 
iciblcf and weighed. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



Althouqh ores of copper were probiUj eui 
kaowii than those of any otlier metal, it is likelr d 
the prodaction of the metal itself ia an operation) 
oomparatively Teoent date, and that In the smelUng i 
early times, zinc or its ores wore aaaooiated with ll' 
copper ore, and so the prodnct was actoallr I 
Thus, in the Bible, we read of "a land out m n 
bills thoa mayest dig brasa." 

Cornwall and Swansea are now the great prodooii 
localities of this metal, bat much is also sent tn 
Aastralia, in the state of ore, the latter being rioh a 
bonates, containing, on an average, aboat thirty 
cent, of copper. North America, Siberia, and the D 
district furaiah copper; the two former lai^ly as 
live copper, the latter as a aubsulphide. Ores t 
Cbili and Cuba are also brought to Swansea for sn 
ing ; and, lastly, Saxony and Spain fnmish copper an. 

These ores are as follows: — 

1st. Native copper, found at times in immenss 
masses, so that we have authentic accounts of largs 
flattened masses being found in the neighborhood at 
Lake Superior (N. America), of fourteen to eighteen 
owt. in weight. A broad, thin, and compact piece of 
fourteen cwt. is described as forty-two inches K>ng ,by 
thirty broad and eight thick, and having its snr&BB 
covered with specks of silver. Mr. Phillips states tbat ] 
massea of n^M^^an one ha;i^4^^nd PJty tons , 
weight hu^^^^^^^ here ^^ ^Sw a received i 

Voperatioi 
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liat these masses, which, like gold nuggets, have all 
t.he appearance of having heen at some time in fusion, 
may have been formed by electro-chemical agency, the 
sulphide of copper, on exposure to moist air, becoming 
sulphate, which by the above means is reduced to the 
reguline state. 

2d. The most common of all copper ores is perhaps 
the ordinary copper pyrites, from which five-sixths of 
the copper in Great Britain is obtained. This is a 
natural combination of sulphide of copper with sul- 
phide of iron, sometimes combined in true chemical 
proportions, as in the mineral known as purple copper 
ore. In the majority of cases, however, the copper 
does not amount to more than twelve, or even six 
or eight per cent. 

3d. The blue and green carbonates are the ores of 
Australia, and the beautiful Bussian mineral known as 
malachite is a green carbonate. 

4th. The rarer ores are the red and black oxides and 
gray copper ore, the latter being valuable from the silver 
it contains, with occasionally also gold and platinum. 

About thirty -five per cent, of all British copper is 
supplied by the mines of Cornwall, but the great smelt- 
ing-works are at Swansea. Indeed, out of nineteen in 
operation in this country, seventeen are situated at 
Swansea; and so extensive are these, that the atmos- 
phere for some miles round is thoroughly impregnated 
with the noxious fumes evolved. 

Previous to smelting an ore, it is most important to 
have a correct assay of its value; and for this purpose, 
although many excellent wet methods have been de- 
vised, in order to do away with the dry, which, although 
most simple, is an arduous and tedious operation, yet 
the manufacturers far prefer th,e latter, as more assimi- 
lating the after actual operation upon the ore. 

The dry assay is thus made : About 50 grains of 
ore may be taken and powdered, then carefully ad- 
justed to the weight, and next roasted at a dull red 
heat to get rid of sulphur, arsenic, and volatile matters. 
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S74 xbtalB of tkb uoond clam. 

It is then mixed with a quntity of glaat of boimXi uA 
some ATgol, and exposed for flrom one to two Ikmib U^ 
the strong heat of a Sefiitrom's or Griffin's gas tammm 
On oooling and breaking the pot| if tiie operaftlott Imi 
been saooeflsfnlly performedi a button of oopper witt 
be found onder a layer of slag, which bo)Mo9 only 
remains to be weighed. 

Many wet methods of Tolametric assay have hmm 
deyieedL Thus Parkes makes a solution of cyanide sf 
potassium, which has the property of deoolonaing any 
solution of copper rendered more intensely Uue faf 
ammonia* Then, by experiment upon a known quaB« 
tity of pure copper, he gets the yalue of his cyanide 
sofntioi^ and can then apply it to the examinatipn of 
an ore. For this the latter is digested in nitric^ssMf 
so as to oxidiiBC and dissolve its copper; ammonia 4b 
excess is added, then a quantity of water; and next it 
is filtered ; then from a graduated burette the ttsisi 
cyanide solution is dropped until it is decolorised, 
when the volume of solution used will indicate the 
quantity of copper present. But this process is diffi- 
cult of execution, from the difficulty of bringing the 
eye to appreciate the faint tints of blue towards the 
end of the operation ; then, again, the cyanide solution 
is by no means permanent: hence we cannot, as in 
the salt solution for wet silver assaying, make and 
store a quantity, but must be constantly preparing 
and verifying anew. 4 

Felouze uses a similar means, which is probably 
preferable, because for his decolorizing solution he 
employs a more permanent one, viz., sulphide of so- 
dium ; but here, again, the first objection as to &iQt 
color operates as much as before. 

Therefore, on the whole (although still dependent 
upon the appreciation of color), the plan advised by 
Brown {Quarterly Journal Chem. Soc^ vol. for 1857, 
p. 65) is probably the best. He digests the ore as 
before, and when cessation of nitrous fumes indicates 
the complete solution of the metal, adds carbonate of 
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oda till a preoipitate Tormed beoomes jnst permanent; 
.ben acetio add is added, and an eZGeaa of iodide of 
30ta88iain, In this way the oopper is converted into 
^ aabiodide, and some iodine is set free ; when a fev 
drops of starob added will oolor tbis deep bine. 

Tbe estiniatioa is then made by ascertaining the 
qaantity of iodine so set free, by means of a ataodard 
■olotion of fayposnlphite of soda, which, by oxidizing 
the iodine, destroys tbe blue tinge it haa derived from 
the atarob. Tbia standard aolution is made and veri- 
fied by a known weight of some pnre copper, treated 
in tbe same way as in tbe ore operationa aubaequeotlj 
to be carried ouL 

Beduction of Oopper. — Tbis ia effected from the sul- 
phide, on tbe large scale, by meana of a series of no 
iesB than ten operations, six of whiub are essential, 
the remaining four being collateral ones npon certaia 
slags, tia. 

These may tbaa briefij be reviewed in detail : First, 
a calcining operation ia employed in a large reverhera- 
tory furnace, whose bed ia large enough to contain at 
least three tons (^ ore. This is wheeled on to the top 
of tbe crown or arch in barrows, and then thrown in 




by the hoppers, a a, after which it is raked evenly 
over the bed. The fire is next raised to a moderate 
temperature, and maintained at this for some eight 
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honri, care being used that it is not saffioientlj higk I 
to fuse the surface, and bo, by caking the maas, Mof 1 
tbe evolution of volatile matters. At the end of two { 
hours, during which mnoh watery vapor and aulphfr i 
roua acid are giveo oS) tbe surface is furrowed afnah; 
and this is done every two hours, and fresh fuel added, 
until as much of the volatile matters as possible IiM 
been dissipated. For this object twelve boars wiU 
generally be requisite, when the fire is urged, and 
al^rwaraa the doors in the bed opeued, and the chargo 
raked into the vault, B — a most unwholesome operation, 
the workmen being exposed to sulphurous and oflen 
arsenical vapors. The furnace is not allowed to cool 
down, but s fresh charge introduced at once. 

The second operation is performed in a somewhat 
similar furnace, called the ore furnace. The object ia 



Fig. 42. 




to separate the iron as a silicnte, and convert the cop- 
per into disulphidc, containing some oside of copper. 
If the ore has contained a sufficient quantity of silica, 
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t is ased aloDO, otherwise some slag of other operations 
IB added to famish what is reqair^. The bed of this 
fomace, A, is formed into a deep depression at one side, 
from which a channel, b, flows to a water-tank, c. 
This latter is provided with a cage and windlass for 
Tiising the matters sank in it At the back is an 
opening, d, for working the charge, and allowing the 
dag to flow out into the moulds, e e e E. 

The charge for this furnace is 1^ ton of calcined 
ore; it is about ^ the size of the calcining furnace. 
The ore being in, it is gradually heated to fusion, and 
maintained thus for half an hour, so that the matt, as 
it is called, may subside through the slag; then, at the 
end of about five hours altogether; the tap-hole is 
opened, and the fused coarse metal allowed to flow 
into the tank, by which it is granulated. Next, the 
slag is drawn out into the moulds placed at the back, 
and any copper contained in this slag subsides and 
collects at the bottom ; hence the cakes, on being re- 
moved from the moulds, are broken so as to separate 
the actual slag, the metal so recovered being added to 
that raised from the tank. The slag is chiefly silicate 
of iron, and the chemical changes of this operation 
consist mainly in the formation of this, with accom- 
panying evolution of sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

A third operation is now commenced, in a furnace 
very much resembling the calcining one. It consists 
in roasting the granulated coarse metal for a period of 
24 to 80 hours, at a high temperature. More sulphur 
is thus got rid of, and some of the sulphide of iron oxi- 
dized: the product is a compact, blackish, friable mass, 
called "calcined coarse metal." 

The fourth operation is for the conversion of this 
into "white or fine metal." For this the last product 
is mixed with rich ore, containing oxide of copper and 
silica, with but little sulphide of iron. The silica unites 
i¥ith any remaining iron to form a fresh slag of silicate, 
ind any iron not so combined becomes oxidized at the 
expense of the oxide of copper added. By this ope- 
24 
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ration the whole of the copper becomes disalphide, and 
the matt so obtained is cast into pigs. These (if the 
four operations have been well carried out) will contaioi 
in 100 parts, Cu 73, Fe 6.5, S 20.5. The richer po^ 
tion of them is contained on the upper part of the pig; 
and is sometimes sold as ** best selected copper" at the 
market sales. 

The next four operations have been mentioned ai 
collateral ones, for they are not practised upon the 
product we have before us, but upon the slags colleotedi' 
to which rich foreign ores are frequently added ; the 
details of these may therefore be passed over, but their 
product is added to that of the fourth operation. 

The ninth, or, if we do not enumerate the above four, 
the fifth operation, is for the purpose of getting rid of 
the sulphur, and producing "blistered copper." Some 
8} tons of pigs are piled upon the floor of a reverben- 
tory furnace, the orifices closed, and a quick fire got 
up. At first both the surface copper and sulphur of 
the metallic mass are oxidized ; but after a time the 
pigs fuse, and then a most violent reaction of oxide of 
copper upon the sulphide takes place, and the molten 
mass quite boils from the evolution of sulphurous acid; 
the heat is therefore lowered, and the metal left to itself 
for a time, when a crust will form upon the surface, 
and this swelling and bursting, to allow of the escape 
of gases, which goes on for some 10 or 12 hours, stirs 
and breaks up the charge spontaneously, and much 
better than it could be effected by any mechanical 
means. Evolution of gas ceasing, the fire is again 
urged to a brisk red heat, when it will be again set up, 
and at the expiration of a further six hours or so the 
chief part of it will have been driven oflF; the heat is 
then raised to the highest, and the fusion of the whole 
mass, effected by this, brings about the union of the 
remaining metallic oxides with silica. The tap-hole 
of the furnace is then opened, and the reduced copper 
run off from the silicates, which are left as slag. The 
copper, running into moulds, constitutes blistered cop- 
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)er ; bat this is still wanting in tenacity, and so requires 
t refining operatioA: this being the tenth (or sixth) 
ind last. 

In refining or toughening copper, a charge of about 
B tons is operated upon at once, the process being 
carried out in areyerberatory having a large gate, so as 
to allow of the use of a very large body of fuel. By 
means of a tool resembling a baker's " peel," the ingots 
of blistered copper are introduced into the body of the 
furnace, and they are arranged in such a manner as to 
expose as much as possible of their surface to the action 
of the flame. After about six hours the metal begins 
to melt, and, when melted, a quantity of oxide of cop- 
per is generally formed; this will be partly difi^uscd 
through the melted mass, and part will go to oxidize 
any iron which may chance to l3e still remaining in it. 
The evidence of the presence of oxide still in tlie 
metal is afforded by taking out a portion, and, when 
cool, breaking it, when it will be found to be of a very 
coarse brittle texture, and its bright red color very 
much darkened by the oxide. After about 18 hours, 
any oxides remaining will have united with the silica 
furnished by the sand adherent to the ingots. The 
heat is then kept up for some 2 or 8 hours longer: 
after which the scoriae are raked off the bath, and the 
metal is said to be ready for refining; and this, having 
for its object the reduction of the diffused oxide of cop- 
per above mentioned, is effected as follows: — 

The surface of the bath is first covered with pow- 
dered charcoal or anthracite, so as to protect it as much 
as possible from the action of the air, and at the same 
time to furnish material for the withdrawal of oxygen. 
Next, in order to bring all the metal under the influ- 
ence of the carbon, it is vigorously stirred with poles 
of green birch wood, the fire at the same time being 
shut off from it. This is a very old practice, but one 
which has not hitherto been superseded : it is called 
"polling the copper." 

The evolution of carbonaceous gases, upon stirring 
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the melted mass with these, reduces any oxide €( 
copper in their passage through the melted bath; 
indeed the first effect of the introduction of the poloi 
into the bath is to produce a violent commotion in the 
molten matter, and this is kept up some 25 minute^ 
the charcoal powder being at the same time supplied 
as it burns away. 

But the duration of this work is determined by ooU' 
slant trials of the metal during its progress being madi 
by the assayer. When he finds that the product u 
siitisfactory as to color, fracture, &c., he directly stop 
the polling, or the product would be deteriorated bj 
it: the metal would become what is .called "over 
polled." The examination is made by taking out i 
small bead of metal, and plunging it suddenly in water 
a cut surface is then made, in which a fibrous grain 
should be perceptible, and the color should be brilliant 
with a silky lustre ; at the same time its brittleness is 
tested by bending. 

The effect of over will be the same as under-polliDft 
as far as regards the application and use of the metali 
for in both cases it will be harsh and brittle. In the 
hitter this depends, as has been already stated, upon 
the presence of oxide ; but in the former it is probably 
from a carbide of copper being formed. If this state 
has been arrived at, the remedy consists in skimming 
off all the charcoal, and exposing the melted metal to 
a current of air passed through the furnace, again 
stopping this when the proper state of texture has been 
arrived at. 

The polling properly performed, the fire is again 
renewed, the scoriae removed, and a few shovelfuls o! 
charcoal thrown afresh over the surface. Lastly, th( 
copper is dipped out by means of clay-coated ladlea 
and cast into ingots. 

The process of copper-smelting thus described isthi 
one usual in England; and, although many patent 
have been taken out for improvements, the principle! 
of the majority are the same, their merit, if any, con 
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aisting in shortening the series of operations. One 
operation, however, may be mentioned here as an 
example of a different class : by it the copper ore or 
Bulphides are powdered, mixed with nitrate of soda, 
tod then roasted with exposure to the air; thus the 
sulphides are converted into sulphates, and these, with 
the sulphate of soda also, are dissolved out of the result- 
ing mass in a tank of water, and the gangue allowed 
to subside ; lastly, from the clear metallic solution the 
eopper is precipitated by means of metallic iron. By 
this means of precipitation the water of copper mines 
may have the copper reduced out of it. 

Although commercial copper is often very nearly 
pare, yet it frequently contains traces of tin, iron, lead, 
silver, and also arsenic and antimony. When either 
of the latter are present, they materially injure the 
Working qualities of the copper. Dr. Miller states that 
10 ounces of antimony in a ton of copper will render 
it quite unfit to make brass which is required for roll- 
ing. A small proportion of tin will increase the tenacity 
of copper ; if the quantity be large, it hardens it too 
much — in fact, produces bronze. 

Of all varieties of copper the Japanese is the purest, 
but the following methods will produce chemically 
pure copper: — 

1st. Electrical precipitation by means of the battery. 
If the poles of a voltaic arrangement be immersed in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, the latter metal will be 
deposited in a solid state upon the negative pole, and, 
when washed and dried, is quite pure. 

2d. It may be obtained comparatively pure by ig- 
niting copper for half an hour in a covered Hessian 
crucible, having added one-third its weight of nitre. 
This addition oxidizes the traces of those metals with 
which it is contaminated. 

Copper may be obtained in a pulverulent state by 
boiling a concentrated solution of sulphate of copper 
with distilled zinc. The copper solution must not con- 
tain any free acid. As soon as the blue color of the 

24* 
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salt disappears the zinc is taken oot, the solal 
poured off the subsidized copper, and the latter was 
with some very dilute sulphuric acid. This is t 
poured ofi^ and the powder washed with hot disti 
water. It is then pressed between folds of bibu! 
paper and carefully dried, and it is even better to 
it in a flask into which a current of hydrogen ga 
passed. If required fo^ amalgamating with mere 
it may be used moist, just as washed. Thus obtai 
it is a reddish-brown powder when dry, which, ^ 
heated and rubbed with a burnisher, will weld ini 
solid mass of metallic copper. 

Properties, — Copper is perfectly red in color. '. 
sometimes found crystalline, either in cubes or ( 
hedra, and it may be deposited in these forma 
voltaic action if this be carried on very slowly, 
very ductile and tenacious as well as malleable. < 
per fuses at 1996°, and is very little volatile; in t 
volatilized deposits where copper has been supp 
to have been carried off, the suboxide will be m 
with it. It expands on solidifying, and absorbs oxy 
by some this is stated to be sio^ilar to the absorf 
of that gas by silver, but I believe it is a surface 
dation only. Copper is unacted upon by the ai 
ordinary temperatures, notwithstanding the mois 
which may be present in it. It is readily solub 
nitric acid with evolution of nitrous fumes. By 
phuric acid it is only acted upon by the assistant 
heat. Hydrochloric acid acts slowly upon it, b 
air be excluded it is inactive. 

Ammonia in like manner dissolves it if air asi 
but potassa or soda is inactive upon it. 

The specific gravity is about 8.93, varying sli^ 
according to its state. It has a peculiar and disaj 
able odor when heated, and a corresponding t 
Symbol, Cu. Equivalent, 31.7. 

Compounds. — There are two compounds of co 
with oxygen, viz., a suboxide and a protoxide, and 1 
are preciF' ^spending chlorides and sulphid< 
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The soboxide of oopper may be fonned by beating 
ihe protoxide witfe finely divided copper (as filings) 
in the proportion of five parts of the former with 
Tear of the latter; in this way, when decomposi- 
tion has taken place, by raising the heat to redness 
we get a fused mass. Bat in the laboratory it is 
sommoniy obtained in a red crystalline powder, con- 
sisting of octohedral crystals, and by boiling equal 
parts of the diacetate of copper with sugar, and in 
four parts of water for about two hours. Suboxide 
of copper forms subsalts, but these are not very stable, 
being readily converted into salts of the protoxide by 
absorption of oxygen. The chief use of this oxide is 
as a stain in glass- working. From it are produced, 
when pure, a most beautiful carmine red, as also 
several other tints, ranging from orange to deep red, 
by mixing with it a proper proportion of sesquioxide 
of iron. 

The brilliant reds of some early specimens of stained 
glass were due to this oxide, but in employing it much 
care and judgment are required, because from its un- 
stable nature it is very liable to become protoxidized 
in the fire. And, again, its power is so intense, that 
unless the quantity employed be very small, it will 
render the glass almost opaque. Composition, Cu^O. 
Equivalent, 71.4. 

Protoxide. — This is obtained in a state of purity by 
dissolving pure electrotype copper in nitric acid, and 
evaporating to dryness. The resulting salt is then 
slowly heated to redness in a clay crucible, the acid is 
thus separated and decomposed, and the oxide left. 
It may also be obtained as a hydrate, by decomposing 
a pure copper salt by means of potash, a bulky blue 
precipitate falls ; this may be rendered anhydrous by 
boiling in water after it has been well washed. This 
oxide is soluble in acids, producing blue (and occa- 
sionally green) salts. It is soluble in ammonia, and 
hence this alkali, in place of permanently precipitating 



J 
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it from its solutions, colors them an intense bine ; from 
this solution hyd rated crystals wilf deposit, composed 
of oxide of copper combined with ammonia and waM, 
If the protoxide of copper be employed in enamelling 
or glass-staining, a green glass will be produced. Goifr 
position, CuO. Equivalent, 89.7. 

A subsulphide of copper may be formed by heating I 
together the proper proportions of sulphur and copper, fc 
It is the produce also of the fourth operation in ordt- • 
nary copper-smelting known as "fine metal." Com- V 
position, Cu,S. Equivalent, 79.4. 

Protosulphide of copper is the precipitate obtained . 
in ordinary solutions of copper by the addition of '- 
hydrosulphuric acid. Thus formed, it is a dark-brown - 
hydrate, soluble in nitric acid, and converted even bj ^ 
exposure to air into sulphate of copper. It may like- = 
wise be formed by heating together sulphur and copper * 
filings in proper proportion. It is also precipitated > 
by sulphide of ammonium or sulphide of potassiam, : 
but in the former salt it is slightly soluble. Compo- 
sition, CnS. Equivalent, 47.7. 

Alloys. — With mercury copper amalgamates, bat the 
amalgam must be formed with a little management, for 
the metals do not readily combine. The best method 
of obtaining an amalgam is by adding to a quantity of , 
the pulverulent copper described at page 282, a little 
nitrate of mercury. Thus the copper becomes well 
coated with mercury ; this done, the mercury is poured 
upon it, and it may be to the extent of two or three 
times the weight of the copper, then by rubbing the 
metals in a mortar union of the two will be effected; 
and, lastly, perfect mixture is completed by gently 
warming in a crucible. 

Copper may be mixed with silver in all proportions, 
and the chief use of this alloy is for the formation of 
coin and plate. Silver is much hardened by mixture 
with copper, and in small amounts copper does not 
much color silver ; where, however, the quantity is 
considerable, the color of the alloy becomes perceptibly 
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ellow, while it is also rendered very hard. In Eng- 
und the proportions used for coin and plate are eleven 
mnces two pennyweights of fine silver to eighteen 
)eDny weights of copper, or decimally Ag 925 + Cu 75. 
This is a well-wearing alloy, but finer even than this 
.8 used for the striking of medals. Again, the Indian 
rupees are composed of 947 silver to 53 of copper. 
Of continental coins the balk are decimally alloyed. 
Thus, French five-franc pieces, and French silver coin 
generally, are composed of silver 900 to copper 100 ; 
bot some of the silver coin of Germany and Prussia is 
very coarse. Thus, Prussian thalers are 811 Ag + 
189 Cu. The German 24-kreutzer pieces, 586 Ag + 
414 Cu; and the Prussian pieces of five silver groschen 
contain only 283 Ag to 717 Cu. Hence the latter after 
a little wear have all the appearance of copper. 

Alloys of gold with copper have already been alluded 
to (page 222). Copper hardens gold very much, and 
when the copper is in any considerable quantity the 
gold is apt to be rendered more or less brittle by it, 
especially if the former metal be not thoroughly pure; 
hence great care is requisite in selecting copper for this 
purpose. At our mint the kind known as "shot cop- 
per" is employed, as being a pure kind ; it is made by 
fusing the metal and pouring it through perforated 
ladles into a cistern of cold water. In our own coin 
916.6 parts of fine gold are alloyed with 83.3 of alloy, 
which may even be all copper. In France, Holland, and 
America the same decimal system is pursued as with 
the silver coin, viz., nine hundred parts of gold are 
combined with one hundred of alloy ; and in coin in 
which this alloy is all copper the metal is rendered 
very hard, but when carefully alloyed it is nevertheless 
not at all brittle. 

Copper and platinum in equal proportions form an 
alloy much resembling gold in color. The specific 
gravity is also the same, but the metals require the 
strongest white heat for their combination. 

Copper alloys with palladium, but the heat required 
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for Iheir union is also tery gteat. Equal parts df tlif 
two metalii form a lisht brass-ooiored alloy, ratlMt 
britlle, bat Mr. Cook formed a ductile white aUoy of , 
foor nans of copper to one of palladiam. Oopper asl 
lead form a brittle alloy; indeed, when the pfoportioA 
of lead is only a thoasandtb that of the quantiQf of 
oopper, the latter is rendered very nnworkabia If tii6 
quantity of lead be a hundredth of that of the eoppcli', 
Karsten states that the copper will be quite uaemi. 
Copper alloyed with zinc in various proportions fonai 
the different kinds of brass. With tin it yields i 
variety of compounds, of which bronse is the chief. 
Lastly, with zinc and* nickel, it forms German silver. 
These alloys will be examined in their apptopriato 
plaees. 

Diacrimination of Oopper. — Hydrosulphurio acid of 
sulphide of ammonium, both throw down a btownisli 
black precipitate. This is at first a hydrated sulphidA 

Ammonia, or its carbonate, gives a blue precipitate^ 
which is immediately dissolved in excess, producing a 
deep blue solution. Potash or soda precipitates a light 
blue hydrated oxide, which on boiling becomes brown 
and anhydrous ; and the effect of fixed alkaline car- 
bonates is ultimately the same, although at the first 
precipitation of the copper, it falls as a hydrated car- 
bonate, the water and carbonic acid being driven off 
by boiling. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a very characteristic 
brown precipitate, soluble in ammonia. If the latter 
be evaporated from such a solution, the ferrocyanide 
of copper is left unchanged. This precipitate is inso- 
luble in hydrochloric acid. If a bar of iron be placed 
in a solution containing copper, the latter will be pre- 
cipitated upon the bar in a metallic state ; and tin em- 
ployed in the same way throws the metal down as a 
black powder. When a copper salt is heated in the 
blowpipe-oxidizing flame it will communicate a green 
tint to it ; and if it be heated in the reducing flamcj 
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apon a piece of charcoal, and with a little carbonate of 
Boda as a flux, we get a bead of metallic copper. 

Estimation of dapper, — This may be done by throw- 
ing it down as a salphide, or as an oxide ; but the 
latter method is the best If the solution under exa- 
mination contain only copper, or at any rate no other 
metal whose oxide is thrown down by potassa, we have 
only to add an excess of caustic potassa, and well boil 
the precipitate, and then wash, dry, and weigh. In 
analyzing a mixture of mercury and copper the amal- 
gam is dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and having 
nearly neutralized the excess of acid by potassa, we 
add a quantity of formiate of potassa, and digest at 
about ISO^ F. Thus the mercury will be precipitated 
as subchloride; this may be collected on a filter, 
washed, dried, and weighed. Then the copper is to 
be separated and estimated as above. 

The analysis of a mixture of gold, silver, and copper 
has been already given at page 224. 

In cases where copper is associated with metals 
which are not precipitable by hydrosulphuric acid, the 
former may be separated from them by throwing it 
down as a sulphide, by means of that reagent. But 
the sulphide of copper after being filtered away must 
be well washed with water, to which a little hydro- 
sulphuric acid should be added to prevent oxidation. 
This done, the precipitate is to be digested in nitric 
acid, and when dissolved and the solution diluted, the 
copper may be precipitated by potash, as above di- 
rected. 
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CHAPTER XrV, 



This metal baa been known for abont three cents- 
rioB, althongh it ia not plentiful, nor ara its applicatiou 
very extensive. It is found prinoipallv native^ is ■ 
matrix of quartz, bat it also occurs as bismntb bleoda 
(asnlphide); bismutb glanoe; and also in associatioD 
with lead and copper, in needle ore ; sometimes widt 
copper alone, and freqaently with silver. Biamnth ii 
obtained largely at Schneeberg in Saxonj, aim in 
Bohemia and Transylvania. It ia also found at Stirling 
in Scotland, and in England in parts of Cornwall and 
Camberland. 

The metallurgy of bismuth is very simple. The 




native metal ie operated upon in tubular iron retorts A, 
these are arranged in a horizontal row of three or four, 
and inclined from the upper to the lower end, as abown 
in the section here given. I'rom the upper end the 
brickwork is gradually bevelled down, towards a trough 
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containing water, D; while below the lower end is 
placed an iron basin, 0. Lastly, above each retort are 
X couple of holes made through the brickwork of the 
poof, B B, whereby the draught to each can be increased 
or diminished at pleasure, by opening or stopping them 
as required. 

In operating, the tubes are charged at their upper 
ends with about 56 lbs. of native ore. Heat is then 
applied, and in an already hot furnace, the metal will 
begin to flow in about ten minutes. A small rake is 
then introduced by the doors at the upper ends, b, and 
the ore so opened below, as to allow of a free passage 
of the fluid metal down to the lower end ; thence it 
flows into the iron dishes, where it is protected from 
the oxidizing action of the air, by a covering of pow- 
dered charcoal. When the whole of the metal is thus 
fused out, which will generally be in some 40 minutes, 
the silicious residue is raked out by the upper door, 
and allowed to slide down the incline into the water 
below. 

These furnaces are heated at Schneeberg by wood, 
and a brisk but well-regulated draught kept up during 
distillation ; the holes in the roof serving to direct the 
current of heat to each retort. 

The metal so obtained is not, however, pure ; it gene- 
rally contains a variable proportion of silver. This 
may be separated economically by cupellation, just as 
in the case of silver lead ; and the oxide of bismuth 
decomposed again by a reduction operation. Indeed 
bismuth cupels so well, that it may be used to substi- 
tute lead for that operation upon the small scale. 

But the chief impurities of commercial bismuth are 
sulphur, traces of arsenic, and also of lead and iron. 
If lead, iron, and silver, are not present, the two former 
impurities are easily got rid of by simply fusing the 
bismuth with a little nitre, when they will be oxidized 
and separated. But, perhaps, in all cases the best 
method of purification is the following: — 
Dissolve the crude metal in nitric acid, and then 
26 
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ooDcentrate tlie solution by evaporation. Next ^M 
tbe dear solution into a large bulk of distilled t^^*SM 
It will be tbus decomposed, and a white Bparingl^v' 
labia powder falls, which is a Bubaitrate. This 
be removed, and digested for a time in a little (»' 



potash, whereby any arsenious or arsenic acids pix^— 
will be dissolved. Next the subnitrate is to be rt'f 
vaahed, dried, and heated with about one tenth it) 
weight of charcoal in an earthen crucible; thus tK 
salt is reduced, and the bismuth subsides in the potil 
a state of purity. 

Properties, — Bismuth is of a reddish-white co\oi_ 
hard, and readily broken up from its crystalliue stni»i 
ture. It crystallizes iu rhombohedra, nearly approiialk^ 
ing the cube, as their angles vary very little from rigW i 
angles. These may be formed artificially in beautiful | 
masses, by melting a quantity of the metal in a pot, aid | 
after removing it into some glowing coals, or heatd 
sand, allowing the bulk to cool slowly ; and in ordfl 
to prevent the cooling action commencing at theuppBV 
surface, the heat of this is kept up by covering tin 
pot itself with a shallow iron basin, into which a qow 
tity of hot fuel is placed. As soon as a crust of mevi 
is presumed to have formed round the sides, this top 
is pierced at one side by a red-hot iron, and the re- 
maining fluid metal poured out. If then when coM 
the upper covering be sawn o£^ the whole interiol 
surface will be found to have crystallized in most reg- 
ular forms of hollow cubes and tetrahedra. 

Bismuth fuses at about 510°, and when added ta 
other metals it lowers their melting points in an ex^ 
tradrdinary manner. It volatilizes at a high tempen- 
ture, and may even be distilled, although with aaa>. 
difSculty. If the metal be exposed at a very higbi 
temperature, it burns somewhat like zinc, with » 
bluish flame, giving off fumea of yellow oxide. 

At ordinary temperalurea exposure to air does 
affect it; but at a 
hence the 
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exhibit a beautifol play of colors, dependent upon the 
formation of a thin film of oxide, by the agency of the 
air upon them while still hot. Nitric acid dissolves 
the metal readily ; snlphuric acid only upon boiling ; 
and hydrochloric acid has but little influence on it. 
Its specific gravity varies from 9.550 to 9.799, accord- 
ing to its condensation, which state may be increased 
by powerful pressure. Its symbol is Bi. Equivalent, 
210. 

There are three oxides of bismuth. The first, or 
teroxide, is the base of the salts of this metal. From 
this an acid oxide may be prepared, sometimes called 
bismuthic acid ; and, lastly, these two oxides unite to 
form a third, but this latter may perhaps be properly 
regarded as a salt, wherein an equivalent of teroxide 
is united as base, with an equivalent of bismuthic acid, 
as the acid of the combination. The ordinary oxide of 
bismuth of commerce, or teroxide, may be prepared in 
the dry way, by heating the subnitrate (as formed for 
the preparation of pure bismuth) in a porcelain crucible 
to a low red heat; thus the nitric acid is driven o£^ 
and a yellow powder remains, which is anhydrous 
teroxide. 

In the hydrated state this oxide is a white powder, 
and may be obtained by the addition of ammonia in 
excess to a soluble salt of bismuth. The composition 
of the anhydrous oxide is BiOg, and its equivalent 
two hundred and thirty-four. In the hydrous oxide 
this is in combination with one equivalent of water. 

There is a corresponding sulphide thrown down 
when we treat a solution of bismuth with hydrosul- 
phuric acid or sulphide of ammonium : this precipitate 
when washed and dried is a black powder. But the 
sulphide may be formed by fusing the proportions of 
sulphur and bismuth together in a covered crucible ; 
thus prepared it is a metallic-looking solid of a dark 
gray color. Composition, BiSj. Equivalent, 258. 

Alhys. — Bismuth readily amalgamates with mercury. 
Thus, if bismuth is fused, and then twice its weight of 
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bot mercury be added, a pasty amalgam is obtained, 
wbicb after a time becomes granular, harder, and panlj 
crystalline. Gmelio states that as a small qnantity A 
bismuth diminishes the fluidity of meroury verj 
slightly, it is used to adulterate the latter; bat tlie 
adulteration may be detected by shaking the mereorj 
with air, when a black powder will speedily separata 
Bismuth and silver, when fused together in equal 

fiarts, form an alloy tending to the red color of bismnth. 
t is very brittle and scaly in texture, and may be 
cupelled, whereby the whole of the bismuth will be 
separated by oxidation, and a mass of pure silver left. 
Bismuth may in like manner be separated from its 
alloy with gold. 

Bismuth may be alloyed with platinum, and also 
with palladium. The metals being readily fused to- 
gether. In the former case one part of platinum mij 
be combined with two of bismuth, and for this it u 
better to use finely divided or sponge platinum. Falla* 
dium may be combined with its own weight of bia- 
mutb. In both the alloy is gray, brittle, and easily 
fusible. 

Bismuth and copper may be alloyed, but the mixture 
renders the copper harder, and brittle in working. 
Karsten states that even 0.6 per cent, of bismuth will 
cause the alloy to crack at the edges when hammered. 
One part of copper with four of bismuth has a thorough 
red color, and the scaly texture of bismuth. 

Bismuth when alloyed with lead produces an alloy 
of greater density than the mean ; and if the former 
be added in small quantity only, the lead is rendered 
more tough, but without becoming brittle ; but if the 
two are combined in equal proportions, the alloy has 
the properties of bismuth, viz., it is reddish in color, 
and brittle and laminar in texture. 

The alloys of bismuth, formed with lead and tin, 
constituting fusible metal and some kinds of solders, 
&c., are the more important ones, and will be described 
under the article tin. 
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Detection of Bismuth. — The salts of this metal are 
>r the most part devoid of color, some are soluble, 
thers insolable ; the soluble salts reddea litmus paper ; 
nd when the water is in considerable quantity, anil 
iontains but little free acid, they are decomposed and 
leposit more or less soluble subsalts. In the case of 
;he subnitrate so formed, it is slightly soluble, but the 
labchloride, on the other hand, is quite insoluble. 
rhe above property of forming subsalts is very char- 
icteristic. 

HydroBulphuric acid, or sulphide of ammonium, 
throws down a^black sulphide, insoluble in excess of 
these precipitants. This sulphide is decomposed, and 
dissolved by strong boiling nitric acid. 

The alkalies, potash, soda, or ammonia, throw down 
white hydrated oxide. Upon boiling this precipitate, 
it becomes yellow. Chromate of potash throws down 
a yellow chromate of bismuth, which may be distin- 
guished from the corresponding lead precipitate in 
being soluble in dilute nitric acid, and insoluble in 
caustic potash. 

The metals, tin, copper, iron, or zinc, throw down 
bismuth in the metallic state. And, lastly, if we heat 
a salt of bismuth with carbonate of soda in the blow- 
pipe-reducing flame, we get a bead of the metal, sur- 
rounded by a crust of yellow oxide. This may again 
be distinguished from lead, by the brittleness of the 
bead under the hammer. 

Estimation of Bismuth. — This is invariably done as 
oxide, the precipitation being first effected by an 
alkaline carbonate, as that of ammonia, the bismuth 
compound having been previously in solution io nitric 
acid ; for this precipitant must not be employed to a 
liydrochloric solution of the metal. The carbonate of 
bismuth so obtained must be dried and ignited, and is 
then ready for weighing; 89.74 per cent, of the whole 
will be metal. 

In precipitating a bismuth solution by hydrosul- 
phuric acid the salt is diluted with water containing a 

26* 
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little free acetic acid; this preventB a subfialt falling; 
which would be the case if pure water were used. The 
sulphide is then thrown down by the addition of HSi 
Or in place of this treatment, we may take the bis- 
muth solution, and just neutndiase any free acid by 
ammonia, and then precipitate by sulpnide of ammo- 
nium. In either case the sulphide cannot be weighed 
to obtain a correct result, as it is apt to contain free 
sulphur, consequently the filter and its contaiaed 
sulphide are treated in a beaker with strong nitrio 
acid and heating. The salt so obtained is dUuted with 
acidulated water, and again filtered, after which the 
bismuth is precipitated by carbonate* of ammonia, as 
before described. 

To insure its complete precipitation b^ carbonate of 
ammonia the beaker containing the solution must stand 
exposed to the air for 8 or 4 hours, because on the fint 
adaition of the ammonia salt, some of the carbonate 
of bismuth formed is redissolved, but by this exposuie 
it will again completely separate. 

The analysis of a mixture of bismuth and lead is 
made by dissolving the alloy in nitric acid. Then on 
adding to this an excess of caustic potassa, the oxides 
of lead and bismuth will be precipitated, but the lead 
oxide is at once redissolved by the alkali. The oxide 
of bismuth is to be filtered out, washed, ignited, and 
weighed. 

The filtrate, containing the lead, may next be treated 
with excess of hjdrosulpburic acid, and the sulphide of 
lead converted into sulphate, as described at page 270. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AKTmONY. 

The chief ore of antimony is the tersulphide, and 
this is the source of very nearly the whole of the anti- 
mony of commerce, although the metal does occur 
native ; and, besides this, its sulphide is found in com- 
bination with that of silver, also with lead and copper, 
and in various other associations with lead, iron, cop- 
per, bismuth, or arsenic. 

As the sulphide is contained in a matrix consisting 
of quartz, limestone, and heavy spar (or sulphate of 
baryta), the first operation preparatory to obtaining 
the metal consists in separating the sulphide from this 
gangue, which requires some care, as the antimonial 
sulphide is very volatile, and consequently much loss 
will arise if the heat employed be not carefully regu- 
lated. In Germany and some of the French works 
(and these countries supply the bulk of the antimony), 
the operation is effected in simple reverberatory fur- 
naces, wherein the bed is made concave, and from its 
lowest point a channel is formed to convey the fused 
sulphide into proper receptacles ; but as in these the 
above loss may be large without much care, the plan 
used at the French mines at Malbose may be given as 
by far the best method. 

At these mines the operation is performed in a rever- 
beratory furnace, but constructed with a dome-shaped 
arch, that is, arched each way ; underneath this is placed 
a set" of four fire-clay cylinders or retorts. A, which rise 
perpendicularly through rather larger openings in the 
arch ; these openings being covered by fire-clay covers. 
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The cylinders stand perpendicularly upon the 
cover of an obloog chamber formed below o 




Biile, wherein a crucible, B, is placed immediately 

each cylinder for the purpose of receiving the 

sulphide, which passes from tho clay cylinder 

into the crucible by a hole in the chamber cover. 

grates run from back to front, and are placed oi 

8ide of the crucible chambers at about the level 

ita, the heat being allowed to pass into them b] 

1q working, the crude ore is put into the clay 

and wood fires are kindled upon the grai 

of which is kept up by a chimney whic' 

pair of cylinders. As the sulphide fu! 

tue it passes down, and is received in the 

lf» VloW; the latter, beiri^ of cast-iron, is linei 

4ft order to get of sulphide out 
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asily when cold. The operation upon a charge of 
tre occupies about 3 hours. 

The product so obtained is commercial crude anti- 
T^ony, which is really a sulphide. From this the metal 
is obtained by first powdering it, and then heating 
upon a reverberatory bed, a roasting or dull red heat 
being employed. By this much of the sulphur is 
driven oflF, together with any arsenic which may have 
been present; some oxide of antimony is generally 
lost, also, daring this roasting. The two former escape 
as sulphurous and arsenious acids. The residue, which 
consists of a mixture of teroxide and tersulphide of 
antimony, is now worked up with one-fifth its weight 
of charcoal, which has been previously saturated with 
a strong solution of carbonate of soda. This mixture, 
placed in crucibles, is heated in a wind furnace to 
bright redness: thus the metal is reduced and sinks 
to the bottom of the pots, under a slag composed of 
mlphide of sodium with sulphide of antimony. This 
atter is separated from the pure metal and sold as 
'crocus of antimony." The yield of metal, owing to 
his and other loss during its extraction, always falls 
hort of the equivalent contained in the ore. The 
netal itself is known as "regulus of antimony." 

Chemically pure antimony is best obtained by 
iVohler's method, which is as follows : Four parts of 
netallic antimony are powdered with two of dried 
arbonate of soda and five of nitrate of soda. This 
nixture is heated to redness, when oxidation of the 
ntimony and arsenic (if the latter be present) takes 
•lace at the expense of the oxygen of the nitrate of 
oda, and antimoniate and arseniate of soda are formed. 
Vhen deflagration ceases, the pasty mass is kept over 
lie heat for about half an hour, the operator now and 
hen squeezing it with an iron spatula ; after which it 
I removed, and when cold, powdered and thrown into 
oiling water; this dissolves away the arseniate, while 
ae insoluble antimoniate is left; this is well washed 
rith hot water. It is then removed, dried, and fused 
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with half its weight of crude tartar. The prodact of 
this fusion is next broken up and thrown into water: 
a copious evolution of hydrogen is at once set up from 
the oxidation of the potassium, for the mass so treated 
is an alloy of antimony and potassium. The residoe j 
of this action is a powder composed of antimony, with i 
any iron and lead which may have been contained in 
the original metal. To remove these, about one* third 
of the powder is treated with nitric acid, so as to 
oxidize it; this portion, when washed and dried, is 
mixed with the residue of the metallic powder, and 
the two fused together in a covered crucible, by which 
the pure antimony is separated and subsides under i 
slag composed of the foreign oxides. 

Properties. — Antimony is a bluish-white metal, 
which, from its crystalline nature, readily breaks up, 
showing beautiful clean facets. The surface of a fused 
mass of the metal is commonly, when cooled, covered 
with stellate crystals. It fuses at 8.40°, and volatilizes 
at a white heat. By a slow cooling it may be obtained 
in distinct rhombic crystals. If exposed to air during 
fusion, it is speedily oxidized ; but at ordinary tempe- 
ratures it is not acted upon by the air. It is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid aided by heat, hydrogen being 
evolved; but by nitric or sulphuric acid it is oxidized. 
In the former case a white insoluble oxide results, and 
in the latter a sulphate also insoluble, sulphurous acid 
being evolved. Aqua regia, like hydrochloric acid, 
will convert the metal into a chloride of antimony. 
The specific gravity of antimony is 6.714; its symbol, 
Sb; ICquivalent, 122. 

Combinations. — With oxygen, antimony forms three 
compounds: the first, or teroxide has basic properties, 
and is, indeed, the base of all salts of antimony; the 
other two have, on the contrary, acid properties. 

The teroxide is readily formed by oxidizing the 
metal by means of strong sulphuric acid and heat: 
thus, as has been before stated, on evaporating all the 
residual acid away, a white powder is left — the sul- 
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ate of the oxide in question ; but to free this entirely 
»m sulphurio acid, it is digested in a solution of an 
saline carbonate, washed and dried. 
It may be formed in the dry way by burning anti- 
ony in a crucible wherein the air is free to enter : 
««! white fumes of oxide (or flowers of antimony) 
^7 be condensed in convenient vessels. There is 
80 a scarce ore of antimony found native, called 
hite antimony ore : this is composed of the teroxide. 

AH salts of this oxide are violently emetic, and the 
rdinary tartar emetic is formed by combining it with 
■tartrate of potash, whereby a compound is produced 

neutral tartrate of potash with tartrate of antimony, 
imposition, SbOg. Equivalent, 146. 
-Antimonious acid may be obtained as a white inso- 
ble powder by heating antimonic acid, or nitrate of 
^lue of antimony to redness. This compound, as 
^ the teroxide, become yellow by heating, but re- 
^^J) their white color as they cool. This is a com- 
^ation of one equivalent of antimony with four of 
y^en, but regarded by some as a compound of anti- 
^^^G acid with teroxide of antimony, and hence a 

* wherein one oxide plays the part of acid, and the 
^^i* of base. Thus its composition must be doubled, 

* taken as Sb A ; that is, SbOg + SbO,. 
^^itimonic acid is prepared by heating the metal in 
Jft regia until dissolved, then evaporating to dryness, 

* aubsequently heating the mass with a fresh portion 
^^tiicacid. 

I **» by boiling antimony in nitric acid to dryness, 
then heating to incipient redness. Thus a lemon- 
?^ecj powder is left, composed of SbO^, which is 
^Onic acid. It is quite tasteless and insoluble, but 
^08 moist litmus paper. 

W? ^™pound known as "butter of antimony" is a 
^***p«de. It may be obtained by digesting sulphide 
*^ttniony in strong hydrochloric acid with the addi- 
^^^f about a fourth its weight of nitric. This is 
Util the solution from a deep yellow becomes 
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colorless. If it be evaporated, and the residue th« 
removed and distilled, a white, semi-transparent oryi- 
talline solid is obtained, of about the consistence rf 
butter. The retort used must be wide-necked, or tbi 
product will condense in it and so stop it up. Tw 
solid body is very deliquescent, and fuses to a colorl* 
oily liquid, which fumes in the air, and whicb, ^^ 
thrown into water, is decomposed, an oxycWo^ 
being precipitated. Composition, SbCly Equiva^^ 
228.5. 

A perch loride of antimony may be formed by pft^s^^b 
dry chlorine over a quantity of powdered antitt^^^Jj 
the latter being slightly heated. In this way the ^® , 
may be said to be dissolved by the gas, and a ^®? 
liquid is the result. When pure it is white; if i*. 
a yellow tint, it contains chlorine in solution. V^^^ 
very volatile, and evolves white dense fumes on ^^ 
sure to the air. It is a pentachloride, having the ^ 
position SbCl,. s 

There are two sulphides of antimony — atersulp »^ 
SbSj, and a pentasulphide, SbS,. 

The first, or tersulphide, is the one contained \T^ 
ordinary ore of antimony. It may also be prepar ^ 
the wet way, by digesting Kermes' mineral witlr»- 
taric acid. This is a compound of tersulphide 
teroxide of antimony, with a portion of potassa. 
heating this in tartaric acid, the oxide of antiraon 
the potassa are both dissolved out, and pure tersul 
is left. 

Again, when we pass hydrosulphuric acid in 
antimonial solution, we get the same substance pr 
tated as a peculiar orange-colored precipitate. 

Both this and the pentasulphide combine wit 
phides of the alkalies, and form (by acting as s«- 
acids) sulphur salts. What is known as "& 
mineral" is a preparation formed by boiling ters^ 
of antimony with an alkaline carbonate. In ♦ 
a powder is deposited, of variable color, acp 
its method of on, but being com 
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brown or reddish brown. The treatment of the sul- 
phide with carbonate of potash is said to afford the 
largest product, but it is of a finer red color where 
carbonate of soda has been employed. Golden sulphide 
of antimony roir^ be obtained by adding hydrochloric 
acid to the liquid whence the Kermes has been depos- 
ited. Thus the sulphide of antimony retained in solu- 
tion falls as a fine bright red powder. Both these 
compounds have been employed medicinally. 

The pentasulphide is a sulphur compound of the 
metal, in composition corresponding to antimonic acid, 
and to the pentachloride. 

Alloys. — The useful alloys of antimony are chiefly 
those it forms with lead and with tin, constituting the 
various forms of type-metal, pewter, &c., and these 
will be considered in the chapter upon Tin. It is, 
when associated with the noble metals, peculiarly inju- 
rious to them as regards their malleability, ductility, 
&c Hence such alloys are never made : indeed it may 
be said to form brittle alloys with all the malleable 
metals. In regard to gold, its admixture is particularly 
to be guarded against, for a single grain added to two 
hundred of perfectly fine and malleable gold, will ren- 
der it completely brittle in texture. 

Tests for the Detection of Antimony. — 1. Hydrosul- 
phuric acid added to an acidulated solution of antimony 
occasions an immediate precipitate of very character- 
istic orange-red color; but if the solution be alkaline, 
no precipitate will be produced, and but a partial one 
in a neutral solution : hence the sulphide so thrown 
down 13 soluble in excess of potassa. 

2. Snlphide of ammonium throws down the same, 
but the precipitate is soluble in excess of the precipi- 
tant. It may, when so redissolved, be thrown down 
again by an acid; but its color is always lighter under 
these circumstances, from sulphur being precipitated 
with it. 

S. Potash, or ammonia, or the carbonates of these, 
throw down a bulky white hydrate, but not if the 
26 
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solution contain tartario acid. The precipitate, when 
formed, is soluble in excess of alkali. 

4. If the solution be treated with sulphuric acid, 
and into this metallic zinc be put, the mixture evolves 
a gaseous compound of hydrogen and-antimony (anti- 
moniuretted hydrogen); and if the gas escaping from 
the jet of a gas- bottle be inflamed, and a plate of oool 
porcelain be momentarily held over this flame, a de- 
posit of metal is formed as a dark leaden-looking 
spot, just at the point of contact of the flame. 

Lastly. If a hydrochloric solution of antimony be 
treated with a quantity of water, an immediate preci* 
pitate of an oxichloride falls. This may be dissolved 
in tartaric acid, the addition of which latter to the 
water employed will prevent its precipitation. This 
solubility in tartaric acid distinguishes it from the 
analogous bismuth precipitation. 

Estimation of Antiinony. — This can only be done by 
its precipitation as sulphide, and subsequently separa- 
ting the sulphur of the latter, after having previously 
got its weight. Then, by estimating the sulphur, the 
difference between its weight and that of the whole 
precipitate gives that of the antimony. We may 
operate thus: To the hydrochloric solution add a little 
tartaric acid, and then pass in HS. Thus the sulphide 
is thrown down. Wash, dry, and weigh this. Nexl 
dissolve it in aqua regia ; then mix this with asolutior 
of tartaric acid, and precipitate the sulphuric acic 
(formed by the oxidation of the sulphur of the sulphide' 
by means of chloride of barium. From the weight o\ 
this when washed, dried, and ignited, that of the sul- 
phur is got at; and the loss represents the antimony. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

UBANIUM, TITANIUM, AND CHROMIUM. 

Thbeb metals of this class may next be examined, 
but very briefly, as the metals themselves are not em- 
ployed in the arts ; but some one or more of their 
oompoands used ; and in each case principally as color- 
ing agents in glass and potcelain working. For this 
EQrpose uranium affords an orange yellow and also a 
lack; titanium, a light yellow; and chromium, a 
green; and, by modification of treatment, a pink 
en&mel may be obtained from the latter also. 

Uranium. 

The metal itself is a white metal, resembling polished 
iron, somewhat malleable, and of very high specific 
gravity. The source of this, as of all preparations of 
uranium, is principally from a Bohemian mineral 
called pitchblende, a natural compound of two oxides 
of uranium, the protoxide and sesquioxide. The 
minerals uranite and chalcolite (containing this metal) 
•re comparatively rare. From pitchblende a nitrate 
of the sesquioxide is first obtained, and from this salt 
all other compounds are prepared. 

The mineral is first powdered very finely, and 
treated at once with nitric acid. The solution so 
obtained evaporated to dryness, and the residue sub- 
sequently dissolved in water; part will remain undis- 
solved, consisting of arsenious acid and sesquioxide of 
iron, with some sulphate of lead, the whole forming a 
Ted insoluble powder. The solution is filtered, in 
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order to separate this; and then, upon eiraporatioii 
will furnish crystals of nitrate of uranium. 

nydrosulphuric acid is passed through the mothei 
liquor after removal of the crystals. This will throii 
down a further portion of arsenic, as sulphide, together 
with sulphides of copper and lead. The liquor is then 
filtered, and again evaporated, and set aside for crys- 
tallization. Lastly, the whole produce is purified by 
recrystallization. 

If it be desired to obtain the metal, it is done as 
follows : a portion of nitrate is heated to decomposition. 
In this way the nitric acid is driven off, and an oxide 
left. This is mixed with some charcoal, and placed in a 
combustion tube, with an arrangement for evolution 
of dry chlorine attached. The tube is then heated, 
and the gas passed into it. Thus it combines with the 
uranium, and the chloride produced rises in red fumea^ 
which condense into deliquescent crystals in a codl 
part of the tube. This is protochloride of uranium. 

The next step consists in speedily making a mixture 
of this with half its weight of potassium ; and the 
quantity operated upon should be somewhat less than 
200 grains of mixture, as the reaction of the two is 
very violent. For this reason also the platinum cru- 
cible, in which the reduction is made, should have its 
lid fastened on, and be quite inclosed in a second and 
larger pot. A gentle heat is at first applied, and when 
the violence of the action is over, this is raised so as 
to volatilize the remaining potassium, and also to fuse 
the chloride of potassium formed, as well as to allo^ 
of the subsidence of the uranium in it. When cold 
the excess of potassium and chloride is removed bj 
solution in water, the metal being left. Its equivalent 
is 60. Symbol, U. 

There are two simple oxides of uranium, and by 
their combination with each other two other compound 
oxides are formed. The first is a protoxide, a very 
unstable compound, which is readily peroxidized by 
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exposure to air ; its composition is expressed by the 
symbols UO. 

The second oxide is the sesquioxide. This is the 
one employed for producing the orange-yellow porce- 
lain color. It is prepared commercially by precipi- 
tating the pernitrate by means of ammonia : but it is 
not then true ; for this oxide has a tendency to act as 
an acid in the presence of alkalies, aud to combine 
with them and form salts : therefore, in this case it so 
combines with the ammonia, and a hydrated uranate 
of ammonia is produced. Moreover, the ammonia 
and water cannot be driven off by heat, so as to 
leave the oxide sought, for either the green or black 
oxide will be left, according to the degree of heat used. 
The only way to obtain a true sesquioxide consists in 
precipitating the purified nitrate by oxalic acid ; thus 
aperoxalate is obtained. This is then exposed to the 
sun's rays, when carbonic acid will be eliminated by 
the decomposition of the oxalic acid, and a purplish 
powder is left, which is the green oxide of uranium in 
a hydrated state. By exposing this to air, enough 
oxygen will be absorbed to convert the whole into 
sesquioxide, and from this last the water may be driven 
off by heating carefully to 570® Fahr. The anhydrous 
sesquioxide thus produced is a dull red powder, of the 
composition U3O3. The operation, however, requires 
extreme care in all its stages. 

The black oxide, which is employed for the black 
enamel, is obtained by heating intensely the pernitrate. 
Thus a black powder results, which has the composi- 
tion 2 UO-hU,Oj. 

The green oxide is obtained from the last by oxid- 
izing it in the air, by means of gentle heating ; but if, 
when prepared, the heat be raised strongly, it will be 
reconverted into the black oxide. Its composition is 
UO-hUA 

Discrimination of* Uranium. — 1st. Hydrosulphuric 
acid gives no precipitate. 
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2d. Sulphide of ammonium gives a brownish-ye 
sulphide ; but if the uranium exist as protoxide, 
will be black. 

8d. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a brown, 
like the precipitate formed by that reagent in a co| 
solution : but it may be distinguished from the h 
by a portion of the solution not being rendered bla 
adding ammonia. 

Titanium. 

The mineral rutile, a nearly pure oxide, is the c 
source of the various preparations of this metal. 
a compound of an equivalent of titanium with tw 
oxygen. In titaniferous iron, and in iserine, this s 
oxide is associated with that of iron. The metal i 
is commonly described as a purplish-red powder; 
it has been shown by Deville, Wohler, and others^ 
titanium has an extraordinary affinity for nitre 
and that the red product of some of the methods 
ployed for its preparation is really a nitride of titani 
as also are the hard, cubic, copper-colored crystals, 
quently found in iron furnaces, and which 1 
hitherto been regarded as the metal itself. T) 
latter contain, moreover, a certain quantity of cyai 
of titanium (cyanogen being itself a compound of 
bon and nitrogen). 

Deville obtains the metal in square prismatic crys 
by first forming a bichloride of titanium ; for w! 
purpose he heats a mixture of titanic acid and char 
in a tube, and passes over this a stream of dry chlo 
gas. Having thus obtained a volatile liquid (a 
chloride) he passes its vapor over fused sodium, 
thus gets the metal itself. 

It is also obtained by decomposing the do 
fluoride of titanium and potassium, by means of 
drogen : thus formed ^t is a pulverulent metal 
grayish tint. It is, however, very quickly oxidi 
and converted into titanic ^-""^ ^y a slight rise of 1 
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)eratare, while exposed to air. Symbol, Ti. Equiva- 
lent, 25. 

Titanium forms three oxides, but it is only the 
liighest (viz., titauic acid) which is of importance, this 
being the one employed to obtain a pale yellow por- 
celain color. 

Butile, being nearly pure, titanic acid is employed 
for its preparation ; for which purpose it is powdered, 
and mixed with three or four times its weight of 
bicarbonate of potassa. These are put into a crucible 
and fused, and the mass so obtained subsequently di- 
gested in water. Every two equivalents of titanicacid 
will in this way have combined with one of potassa, 
and formed an insoluble salt, which is to be separated 
and treated with hydrochloric acid, and when dis- 
solved, an excess of caustic ammonia is to be added 
to the solution. Thus a mixture of titanic acid with 
oxide of iron, and perhaps tin, and manganese is 
thrown down, in which the three latter may be con- 
Krerted into sulphides on addingsulphide of ammonium, 
^and that without action upon the titanium oxide, 
which remains as such. Next, a quantity of sul- 
phurous acid in solution is poured upon the mix- 
ture, whereby the sulphides will be dissolved, and the 
titanic acid left. It only remains to wash thoroughly 
and dry it, and thus it is a pure white hydrate of 
titanic acid. 

This compound is soluble in sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids, but if heated strongly it assumes a yel- 
low tint, and becomes anhydrous. On cooling it 
resumes its white color, but will then be insoluble, 
except it be boiled in strong sulphuric, or digested 
with hydrofluoric acid. Composition, TiO^. Equiva- 
lent, 41. 

Discrimination of Titanium. — The acid, from its ap- 
pearance and chemical bearings, may be confounded 
with that of tin, or with silica. From the former it 
may be distinguished by heating it before the blowpipe. 
Tin, when heated in the reducing flame, would, on 
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the addition of a little carbonate of soda, be at once 
reduced to a metallic bead. But titanic acid, if mixed 
with borax or microcosmic salt, and exposed to the 
same flame, would give a blue glass. If heated in the 
oxidizing flame, the glass formed is colorless. It may 
be distinguished from silica by fusion with bisulphate 
of potassa, by which it will be rendered soluble, bo as 
to form a clear solution on boiling in water; silica 
being untouched by such treatment. 2d. If a solution 
of a titanate be tested by ferrocyanide of potassium, 
an orange yellow precipitate is formed, which is very 
characteristic. 

Chromium. 

This metal exists in an ore known as chrome iron 
ore, which is a mixture of sesquioxide of chromium 
with oxide of iron. From this, the first preparation 
obtained is always chromate or bichromate of potassa, 
and all other compounds are separated or converted 
from the latter. This is the result of the large appli- 
cation of bichromate of potassa to calico-printing and 
dyeing, which causes its manufacture to be an impor- 
tant one: it is largely carried on at Glasgow, and the 
product sold under the name of chrome. 

The metal is obtained by first forming a sesqui- 
chloride of chromium, and then decomposing it by 
potassium; thus it is obtained pure, as a dark gray 
powder, readily oxidizable by heating in the air. It 
may, however, be obtained nearly pure by heating a 
mixture of oxide of chromium with one-fifth its weight 
of carbon. This is to be made into a paste with oil, 
and then heated for about two hours in a wind furnace; 
thus a porous mass of the metal is left, containing, 
however, a small quantity of combined carbon. Sym- 
bol, Cr. Equivalent, 26.27. 

It has been stated that the compounds of chromium 
are obtained from chrome iron ore, by first forming a 
bichromate of potassa. Nnw, as the ore is not attacked 
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by acids at all easily, the first step in this preparation 
is powdering it; after which it is mixed with sufficient 
nitre to oxidize the chromium ; a quantity of carbon- 
ate of potassa being also used : these are exposed to 
a red heat in a reverberatory furnace, and during the 
heating constant raking is kept up, in-order to expose 
the whole well to air, and so facilitate the changes to 
be produced. Thus the sesquioxide of chromium, by 
the oxygen of the nitre, becomes converted into 
chromic acid; this decomposes the carbonate of potassa 
by combining with its alkali. The roasted materials 
are next digested in water ; thus the new-formed salt 
is dissolved, and an insoluble residue left : but as the 
latter is not yet exhausted of the " chrome," it is set 
aside for a second treatment. The yellow solution is 
filtered or syphoned ofi^ and just neutralized with 
nitric or sulphuric, or better, with acetic acid. Thus 
the salt, which originally was a neutral chromate, is con- 
verted into a bichromate, which being a far less solu- 
Ue salt than the former, much contributes to its 
purification from adherent nitrate of potassa. Hence 
also the preference to be given to acetic acid in its 
preparation, for with potassa this acid forms an ex- 
ceedingly soluble salt, much more so than nitrate of 
potassa, which results from usin^ nitric acid; while 
sulphate of potassa, which is formed where sulphuric 
is employed, is yet more insoluble, and, therefore, 
economy in the price of acid is the only reason for 
employing the latter. The bichromate of potassa so 
obtained forms beautiful red four-sided tabular crystals, 
from which neutral chromate is best formed by dis- 
solving them, adding an equivalent of carbonate of 
potassa, and recrystallizing. 

Chromium forms four oxides. The two first, viz., 
the protoxide and sesquioxide, have basic properties. 
The other two are acids, viz., chromic and perchromic 
acids. 

Of these, the one employed as a porcelain color is 
the sesquioxide in its anhydrous state, wherein it is 
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but little acted upoa by acids, and may be employed 
with most fluxes, and so heated strongly without 
change. It may be prepared by several methods, bat 
of these the three following may be taken as most 
practical. 

1st. Bichromate of potassa is put into a craoible, 
and heated to a white heat. Thus it is converted into 
neutral chromate, and the equivalent of chromatic acid 
taken away ; loses as much of its oxygen as leaves it 
in the state of sesquioxide of chromium. The fused 
mass is treated with water; by this the chromate is 
dissolved, and the oxide remains as a green powder. 

2d. Chromate of potassa is added to a solution of 
subnitrate of mercury ; thus a precipitate is formed of 
chromate of suboxide of mercury. This is washed, 
dried, and heated to redness. The whole of the mer- 
cury is thus volatilized, and with it a portion of the 
oxygen ; the sesquioxide of chromium being left. 

8(1. Bichromate of potassa may be heated in a char- 
coal-lined crucible, or in an ordinary pot, if previously 
mixed with one fourth its weight of starch, both being 
powdered together. This, by oxidation, produces car- 
bonic acid, which converts the chromate of potassa 
into carbonate ; the sesquioxide of chromium, result- 
ing from the decomposed chromic acid, will be sepa- 
rable by washing away the alkaline carbonate. 

Sesquioxide of chromium is a deep green powder. 
In its anhydrous state it is little soluble in acids; but 
when hydrated, as when precipitated by the action of 
alcohol on bichromate of potassa, it dissolves readily in 
acids, forming uncrystallizable salts. The anhydrous 
variety produces a deep green enamel upon porcelain, 
when used alone, but a beautiful rose-pink may be 
obtained also. In the pink color, however, it is pro- 
bable that the oxide is one of higher degree of oxidation. 

The material for its production is thus prepared: 
Four parts of chromate of potassa are mixed with 34 
parts of chalk and 100 of peroxide of tin. These are 
heated to redness in a crucible, and the resulting mix- 
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tare powdered, and then treated with weak hydro- 
chlorio acid until it assames its proper tint, viz., a fine 
rose pink. This is much used in earthenware painting. 
' Composition of sesquioxide of chromium, Cr^Oj. 
Equivalent, 76.5. 

In the discrimination of chromium the reactions vary 
according to the degree of oxidation of the metal ; but 
the following tests are indicative of the sesquioxide 
in solution : — 

1st. Hydrosulphuric acid gives no precipitate. 

2d. Sulphide of potassium throws down the green 
sesquioxide, and not a sulphide. 

Sd. Potash or ammonia precipitates a hydrated ses- 

Juioxide. The precipitate is soluble in excess of the 
>rmer, but it will be reprecipitated again on boiling. 
In the case of ammonia, although it is partially redis- 
lolved, boiling will completely precipitate the oxide 
again. 

4th. If sesquioxide of chromium be fused with nitrate 
of potassa, ohromate of potass is formed ; which latter, 
as all salts of chromic acid, may be distinguished by 
the yellow precipitate they give in salts of lead, and 
the red one in a solution of nitrate of silver. 

6th. Before the blowpipe, if heated with microcosmic 
salt in either flame, a glass is produced, which is yel- 
lowish-green while hot, and emerald-green upon becom- 
ing cold. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
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Lboiit half a ton of the powdered ore is placed in the 
mffle at a time, being spread evenly over the floor. A 
lull red heat being got up, it is steadily maintained 
for about 12 hours, towards the latter part of which 
time it is allowed to fall somewhat. From the back of 
the muffle an opening passes into a large condensing 
Toom — a large chamber placed behind the furnace; 
from this any uncondensed matters pass to a second 
and third, and again from these into the first of a 
series, called at the Silesian works " the poison-tower," 
ind composed of some three floors of double chambers. 
From the last and upper one a flue passes out into the 
air, and by this much sulphurous acid (which is uncon- 
densable) passes away. The continual current passing 
ihroagh the apparatus serves to waft the arsenical 
vapors into the chambers; and they will be all con- 
densed, the products in the first chambers being the 
parest, those condensed furthest from the mufile being 
generally contaminated with sulphide of arsenic, from 
combination* with sulphur. 

This first product is therefore submitted to sublima- 
tion. For this purpose a series of deep iron or earthen 
pots are set in ordinary stove-holes, the latter working 
into a common shaft or flue. Upon the flange formed 
to each pot is built up a series of ring connecting pieces, 
and on the top of these a funnel-shaped connector rises 
up and terminates in a large condensing chamber, 
formed well up above all. 

The pots are charged with the crude acid, and then 
all joints well luted up. A gentle fire is then got up 
to each, and, after about half an hour, raised and 
naintained at a proper heat for subliming the acid. 
A.fter about 12 hours a charge of about 3 cwt. will all 
lave worked up into the cylinders above the pots, 
¥here it is found as a vitreous mass, if the heat has 
)een well managed. 

The upper portions, again, being less pure, are re- 
lerved for resublimation with a fresh charge of rough 
icid. The condensing chamber above serves to retain 
27 
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any which may rise if too great heat has been aao 
as also the salphor prodaots separated from the roog 
acid. 

Arsenious acid, as thus prepared, if a dear, sem 
transparent solid, lameHated, as might.be ezpecky 
from its gradual deposit by soblimatioii. 6^ exposar 
to air it soon loses its transparency and whitenesSi. Ii 
oomroeroe it is usually sold as a white powder, whioli 
when examined by a fens, is found to consist of minati 
crystals. It combines with bases as an acid, and ii 
this way forms many Taluable salts. Thus arsenite a 

i potass, the essential ingredient of '* Fowler's solutiop,' 
brms a medicine much used internally. The uraeniu 
of copper, known as " Scheele's green,'' constitotaa i 
valuable pigment ; and there is a somewhat similsJ 
one, composed of three equivalents of arsenite oi 
copper combined with one of acetate of copper. 

Arsenious- acid is powerfully antiseptic, preyentiog 
decomposition in organic substances. 

Arsenious acid dissolves in hot hydrochloric^ but by 
treating it with nitric it is converted into an acid ol 
higher grade, viz., the arsenic acid. This forms a 
white mass, which is capable of crystallization; bat 
both in this, as in its amorphous state, it is very deli* 
quescent. It is a compound of AsO.. 

The composition of arsenious acid is AsO,. Equi 
valent, 99. 

The bodies known as orpiment are sulphides o 
arsenic. The red variety, or realgar, is found native 
and at times in a crystailine state ; at others it formi 
a scarlet amorphous substance which, when powdered 
gives an orange-yellow powder. It is a bisulphide 
consequently composed of AsSg) and when formec 
artificially, it is effected by heating together the eqoi 
valent proportions of arsenious acid and sulphur. 

Yellow orpiment is a tersulphide, also found si 
times native, but prepared artificially by passing by 
drosulphuric acid gas through a solution contamiD( 
arsenious acid. Thus it falls as a brilliant yellow pow 
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der, consisting of AsS,. If this same plan be followed 
with a solution containing arsenic acid, a similar pre- 
cipitate will be obtained, but composed of AsS^, and 
known as sulph-arsenic acid, or pentasulphide of ar- 
senic. 

Arsenic forms alloys with other metals, and, in so 
doing, it lowers their fusing point ; but in all cases it 
renders them very brittle, even when combined in 
very small proportion. It is most destructive to the 
malleability of gold. 

Discrimination of Arsenic. — Ist. An acid solution 
will, if arsenic be present, give a yellow precipitate 
on the addition of hydrosulphuric acid. This precipi- 
tate is nearly insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but soluble 
in alkalies or their carbonates. 

2d. Sulphide of ammonium produces, under the 
same circumstances, a similar precipitate; but if the 
solution be alkaline, or even neutral, a soluble double 
salt is formed — in fact, a sulphur salt, composed of 
sulphide of arsenic with sulphide of ammonium; and 
hence no precipitate. Acids will, however, throw it 
down, but diluted in color from admixture of some 
free sulphur, separated from the alkaline sulphide also 
by the acid. 

3d. If ammonia be added to nitrate of silver, its 
oxide will be precipitated; if the addition be then 
carried on until the oxide thrown down is nearly re- 
dissolved, we get in the clear liquid a solution of am- 
monio-nitrate of silver. This is an excellent test, as 
it precipitates arsenious acid as an arsenite of silver — 
a beautiful lemon-yellow precipitate. This is soluble 
in nitric acid, and in ammonia; but as phosphoric 
acid will throw down a phosphate of silver precisely 
similar in chemical characters, this test must be 
trusted, only if others concur with it in giving evi- 
dence of the presence of arsenic. 

4th. An ammoniacal sulphate of copper (similarly 
made to the silver salt) will give an apple-green pre- 
cipitate. 
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5tb. If any aoliil matter contain arsenic, and it be 
mixed with a little black flux, dried and heated ' 
glass tube, we get a sublimate of dark-graj metallia 
arsenic deposited upon a coo! part of the tube. 

6th, Arsenical compounds, when heated with a IlKls 
carbonate of soda in the reducing flame of the blow- 
pipe, give a moat characteristic odor of garlic, due to 
the vapor of metallic arsenic reduced by the fliix. 

7lh. Mr. Marsh's teat may be employed. It il 
founded upon the fact that arsenic will combine wi^ 
hydrogen and form a combustible gas, from whiuh the 
arsenic may subsequently be separated by passing tha 
gas through a tube heated to redness. 

It is carried out thus ; A flask is fitted up for tlw 
evolution of hydrogen, and into this is put some per- 
fectly pure dilute sulphuric acid and a few fragment 
of pure ainc — at least as far as its contamination with 
arsenic. To the flask a small chloride of calcium tube 
is attached, in order roughly to dry the -gas. Theo 

Fig. 4B. 




from (he latter a small German glass tube is carried oat | 
and turned up at the end, the point being drawn in» 
a jet. When the air has been driven from the appa- 
ratus, and gas escapes from the jet, the substance to te 
examined is introduced by means of the funnel tube. 
Next, the gaa may be lighted; and if a piece of eool | 
porcelain be then brought suddi^tif down on the fl 
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quickly removed, it will have a deposit of arsenic 
oed upon it as a brownish-black spot ; or the tube 
f be heated by a lamp, as in the drawing ; when the 
, in passing this hot point, will be decomposed, and 
arsenic deposited as a crust just beyond the hot 
t. This test is most delicate ; and although the same 
alt is obtained from antimony, the two may be 
binguished, as the antimony spot is always of a dark 
e black. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
hstals of the second glass. — obdeb h. 

Ibon. 

Iron has not onlj been known from the earliest a( 
but its peculiar uses specified. It is mentioned in 
Book of Job, and Moses sp^ks of "an instructo 
artificers in iron" — thus inaicating that it was wor 
and manufactured as early as the sixth generation fi 
the creation of the world ; and its application to ins 
ments of agriculture and of war is learned from 
same sources: but it is probable that little was t 
done in the metallurgy of its ores, and that a suf&c 
supply for the requirements of those days was fo 
native. Even at the present time iron is occasion 
found native in small quantities, and, being at thes 
time very pure in quality, and containing not n 
than one per cent, of silicon, is hence very soft and fl 
ble, and may even be cut by an ordinary chisel. ^ 
are known as meteorites (large masses of metal wl 
have fallen from the atmosphere to the earth) arec 
posed of native iron, but invariably associated ' 
nickel, as also containing traces of cobalt, copper, 
other metals. In the many specimens examined, 
iron ranges from 67 to 94 per cent. ; the nickel f 
6 to 24. 

Iron is universally present in nature, few substa 
being free from it: thus, even the human body 
tains no inconsiderable quantity ; for, owing to 
peculiar tendency of protoxide of iron to become 
oxide, even under atmosoheric oxidation, the latt 
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^ade to take the important faDCtion of a carrier of 

^^jgen in the animal economy. 
Disregarding native iron, as occurring in very small 

fitjiount, the chief ores may be classed as oxides, 
Bujpbides, and carbonates. 

Of these the ore common in this country may be 
taken first; as the most important one. Indeed, the 
produce of iron over the whole world was estimated by 
Mr. Blackwell to amount to six millions of tons in the 
year ltJ55, three millions of which were the produce 
of British mines. The carbonates are the ores from 
which our iron is obtained, and they are classed under 
two kinds, viz., the clay-band and the black-band ores. 
These are found in beds in the coal formation, and 
alternating with layers of coal. Thus, in England, the 
are and fuel are found at the same spot; and it may be 
remarked that the limestone employed as a flux is 
ilso equally near at hand, as also those peculiarly 
resisting clays used for fire material in the construction 
rf our iron furnaces. Considering this, it will be evi- 
lent that we have very extraordinary advantages in 
this manufacture, depending upon these facilities. 

Spathose iron ore is a crystalline variety of the 
carbonate; it is of a light brown or gray color, and 
has a pearly lustre; but the ordinary clay-band ores 
have a dark gray color, and contain, with the metallic 
salt, a quantity of earthy or clayey matters in addition. 
Consequently, when this ore is smelted without the 
addition of richer ones, it gives only an inferior quality 
of iron. The average analysis of clay-band gives about 
87 parts of protoxide of iron, S3 of carbonic acid, and 
80 of earthy matters — these latter composed of lime, 
silica, alumina, and magnesia. This corresponds to 
about 28 parts of metallic iron. 

The black-band ores are richer in metal : they aver- 
ige about 50 per cent, of protoxide of iron (equal to 
J9 iron), and contain but 5 per cent, earthy matter ; 
but to these there is a most valuable adjunct, viz., 
xbout 10 per cent, of bituminous matter, which mate- 
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rially helps the manaftotorer in his metallargio operi^ 
tioDS. Indeed, in cases where the ore is poorer in 
metal, the amount of this bitnmen often rises to 20 
per cent., or even more. 

Passing to the oxides, the magpaetio oxide is a orfi* 
talline one, occurring in cubes, or in the secondtry 
forms of octohedra and dodecahedra ; bat it is foand 
massive in enormous quantities. Indeed, the Swedish 
iron, which is excellent in quality, is chiefly obtained 
from this ore. It is also found in the form of sand itt 
India, and some other localities. Its composition is 8 
equivalents of iron with 4 of oxygen, or one equivalent 
of protoxide united with one of peroxide of iron. 

2d. Specular iron ore, red haematite or fibrous ore^ 
compact iron ore, brown hsdmatite, and common red 
ochre, are all varieties of another oxide, where 2 of 
iron are combined with 8 of oxygen. Brown hsdmatite 
and ochre are hydrated peroxides, and in red oohra 
the oxide is further mixed with clay and earthy msfr' 
ters ; again, in the ore known as bog-iron ore, it il 
combined with phosphate of iron. 

The first, or specular ore, is common in Sweden 
and Russia; and the second, fasamatite, in Cornwall 
and Lancashire, as also in France — the latter locality 
affording the brown or hydrated form. 

The sulphides are classed under the name of pyrites, 
the most common one being a compound (more or less 
crystalline) of one equivalent of iron with two of sul- 
phur; it varies in color from white to a yellow— at 
times so nearly resembling gold as to have led it to be 
mistaken for the latter — a variety which is magnetic, 
and hence so called; it is always of a deep color, and 
composed of seven equivalents of iron with eight of 
sulphur. Ordinary pyrites is never used as a source 
of iron, but its sulphur is often employed in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and also of alum. 

A third variety, above mentioned, called mispickel 
(p. 313), is a compound of bisulphide with arsenide of 
iron. 
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The preliminary operation of estimating the value 
f an iron ore is done in the dry way, by a kind of 
(liniature smelting process; it is performed in a good 
^ind furnace, and at a very high temperature. A 
ined Cornish, Hessian, or black- lead crucible is first 
;>repared by pressing into it successive layers of 
DQoistened powdered charcoal, until it is full and quite 
aolid. Next a clean cavity is formed, by removing the 
central portion until about .3 of an inch is left as a 
lining. About two hundred grains of the powdered 
ore are then taken and mixed with its own weight of 
dry slaked lime and fifty grains of charcoal ; and if it 
be a refractory ore, a little carbonate of soda is also 
Used. This mixture is introduced into the prepared 
crucible, and luted up. The pot is then well placed 
in the centre of the fire, and the furnace quite filled 
with proper-sized coke. Until the aqueous portions 
of the mixture have escaped from the pot, the fire is 
kept at a moderate heat; after which the damper is 
opened, and the heat raised to its full extent, at which 
it is maintained for half an hour. At the end of this 
time the pot is removed, and tapped steadily upon the 
edge of the furnace, so as to shake all metallic globules 
through the slag, and bring them into one button 
below. When cold, the pot is broken, and the con- 
tents struck a few blows upon the side, which will 
detach the slag, and, if the operation has been success- 
ful, leave a clean button of metal, tolerably pure, or at 
any rate retaining about the amount of carbon in or- 
dinary cast iron. Thus it only remains to clean the 
button carefully with a scratch-brush, and weigh. If, 
however, the button is not well agglomerated, and the 
slag full of metallic beads, it is most probable that the 
heat has been insufiicient, or that the flux was too 
small in quantity. Should this be the case, the slag 
may be powdered and the metal abstracted by a mag- 
net, and added to the button to weigh ; but if the 
button be very imperfect, it is better to make a fresh 
assay. 
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The wet assay of iron ores is, in hc^ an <^)eni 
of analysis ; bat inasmnob as it is only tbe iron w' 
is sought for, the ordinary operation of analysing 
ore may be very mnoh abridged by the simple 
tion of the iron, after its precipitation as sesqni 
by means of ammonia. 

This reagent is capable, to a great extent, of 
ing in solution most metallic oxides, which are 
monly associated with iron, but it must not be 
upon where very accurate analysis is required ; fiir 
iron precipitate is so gelatinous and soapy in its te: ' 
that the other oxides are much masked and p 
from its solvent action. Again, on the other b 
ammoniacal salts are capable of dissolving peroxide 
iron in a slight degree; and where certain oi 
bodies are present, the quantity so taken up is 
considerable. While^ lastly, as ammonia precipi 
alumina with the iron, the separation of* these t 
requires much care in manipulation. 

The operation is carried out as follows : a portion 
the ore is powdered, and a quantity which may ran; 
from 20 to 50 grains is carefully weighed out. TUl 
is treated with 500 to 600 grains of aqua regia in I 
small flask, and heated to the boiling point. Thecletf 
solution is poured ofi* and the insoluble residue agaift 
digested with a second quantity of acid. The solution 
is again decanted, and the whole evaporated to dryneai 
in a porcelain basin ; the dry residue is redissolved in 
about 1000 grains of hydrochloric acid, composed d 
equal parts of strong acid and water. When the 
soluble part is taken up the liquid is filtered, and to 
the residue in the filter the first insoluble residues an 
added, the whole washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. 
The solution in hvdrochloric acid is then made hot, 
and ammonia in excess added. The heating rendtfS 
the precipitate much less gelatinous and retentiva; 
and at the same time more open to the action of tba 
washing water. The precipitate, which consists of 
alumina and sesquioxide of iron, must be thoroughly 
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rashed, after which it is pat into^i beaker with a quan- 
ity of caustic potassa, and well boiled. This treat- 
aeiit haviog dissolved out the alumina, if any were 
Nresent, the solution is poured off, and the precipitate 
indissolved again well washed. It is next dissolved 
xi as small a quantity as possible of hydrochloric acid, 
and lastly, again thrown down by ammonia, washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. Every 100 parts of this 
precipitate equals 70 of metal. 

This double precipitation by ammonia, induced by 
the presence of alumina in many ores, will assist in the 
letention of other oxides in solution, as they are thus 
i subject to two digestions in the ammoniacal solvent. 

If it be desired to learn the amount of lime and 
of magnesia in an ore, these are contained in the filtrate 
from the first precipitation by ammonia. To this 
latter, oxalate of ammonia added will precipitate the 
lime as an oxalate, which on moderate ignition is con- 
verted into carbonate of lime, the form in which lime 
was originally present in the ore. Lastly, from the 
filtrate from this lime salt, if magnesia was present, it 
may be thrown down by the addition of phosphate of 
soda. The precipitate of phosphate of magnesia, 
formed after standing an hour or two, must be washed, 
dried, and ignited, and contains about 36 per cent, of 
magnesia. 

From the ores of iron already described, two kinds 
of products are manufactured (or we may perhaps 
consider three) differing mainly in the quantity of car- 
bon they contain. These are known as cast iron, 
wrought or malleable iron, and steel. The second of 
these, or wrought iron, containing carbon in the small- 
est proportion, while the first, or cast iron, contains 
the greatest amount. They also contain silicon and 
sulphur, but where these last are present in any quan- 
tity, as in some cast iron, they render the quality of 
the metal very bad. 

For all purposes the iron is first converted from its 
ore into cast iron by means of the blast furnace. W hen 
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wrought iron is to b^ prodooed, this first prbdaot 
subjected to operations called refining and paddlii 
And lastly, steel is generally prodaced from oecar' 
ized or wrought iron, by a peculiar process, called 064 
mentation, whereby a quantity of carbon is recombined 
with the iron. 

The first operation used in reducing the ores is caldf 
nation. For this several hundred tons are arranged in* 
alternate layers with small coal, a heap being so oon- 
structed upon the ground in open air, and commeboed 
by a good thick layer of coal of about 1 foot thick, the 
layers of ore and coal being then carried up to 9 or 10 
feet in height. The amount of carbonaceous matter 
required varies according to the nature of the ore. 
Thus clay iron stone will require a large proportion,, 
as it is almost entirely made up of earthy matters with 
the metal; but, on the other hand, black-band ores, 
which contain in themselves a large amount of coal-like 
matter, may be calcined with a comparatively small 
addition of coal. Thus calcination, by expelling use- , 
less matters, concentrates the metal and leaves the ore 
porous ; and in the case of clay ores they will be thus 
raised from 30 to 65 per cent.; and black-band from 
38 to 65 or 70. The mound is always lighted on the 
windward side, so as to carry combustion inwards, and 
the evoLution of water and carbonic acid are continuous 
during the operation. It is at times performed in kilns. 

The calcined ore is then ready for smelting^in the 
blast furnace. The common form of this is shown in 
the drawing. It is formed by joining two truncated 
cones of solid brickwork at their bases; the longer one, 
A, being above and forming the body of the furnace. 
This and the short one under it, B, are both formed of 
good Stourbridge bricks internally ; next, there is a 
casing of refractory sand, and external to all, a thick 
coating of fire-bricks. The part, B, called the boshee, 
is sometimes formed in fire-stones, a refractory stone 
found in the iron localities; for it is of much import- 
ance that this part be closely built, and of good stand- 



materist, as not only ia the cbieF wear of the Tur- 
3 upon this portion, but it has also to sustaia the 
lie weight of the charge, atnoanting to some tons. 




using downwards a aqaare chamber, c, ia formed 
ilow the boahes, also in fire-stone ; this ia the crucible, 
rests upon large solid atones constituting the hearth ; 
ion this and round the crucible are formed arched 
lleries, D, which form passages for the workmen, and 
roas these paaa on three sides the pipes, or tuyeres of 
3 blowing apparatus, k, whereby the blast is kept up. 
3on the fuUrtb an opening is left, in front of which ia 
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placed a large block of fire-stone, F, the tyrap; over 
this the slag is allowed to flow away, while the redaced 
iron collecting below, is drawn off at intervals by ft 
bole formed at the lowest part, but closed by a plag 
of fire-clay, which is removed to let out the product. 

Below all is a set of air channels, as also an arched 
gallery, passing into the centre from the middle of 
each side ; these serve to keep the furnace quite dry 
below, the former allowing the exit of moisture, es- 
caping from the brickwork itself. 

At the top of the body is a short portion termed 
the throat ; this has an opening upon one side, whereat 
ends the gallery for the trucks which carry the charges 
of ore and fuel. The arrangement in layers of the 
charge, and coal shown in the drawings are from Beg- 
nault, and the introduction of the workmen serve by 
comparison to give a very good idea of the dimensions 
of the whole arrangement, which is generally about 
50 feet high by about 20 in diameter at the base; the 
widest part of the internal chamber being 15 or 16 
feet. The whole structure is well tied together by 
iron bands externally. 

The fuel employed is always either coal or coke. 
Until about the year 1720 charcoal was exclusively 
burned, but from that time till 1780 coal gradually 
became generally used; its introduction being mainly 
assisted by the employment of the powerful blowing 
machines now in operation. By these an enormous 
blast of air is thrown from a large cylinder into the 
crucible of the furnace, and made so to enter, by the 
arrangement of the tuyeres, as that one current shall 
not interfere with and check another, but a steady 
uninterrupted stream is kept up at times of cold air, 
but commonly of air previously heated up. 

By the cold blast, iron is produced of extreme 
tenacity and strength ; and this appears somewhat to 
depend upon the employment of coke, which is ren- 
dered necessary by the cold blast, and which in itself is 
a purer fuel than ^.1, But when it is stated that 
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between two and three thousand cubic feet of air is 
thus thrown into one of these furnaces per minute, it 
will be evident that such a body of cold air has a great 
tendency to bring down the temperature of the fur- 
nace: and this is now proved by the immense saving 
of fuel effected, when the supplied air is previously 
heated up to about 600° or higher. This is effected 
by passing the air through pipes which are heated by 
a separate furnace. Such a plan is called the hot 
blast, and iron produced by it is called hot-blast iron. 

This saving of fuel is enormous, especially when 
the fact is taken into the calculation, that by this em- 
ployment of heated air, raw coal is sufficient, because 
the action of the fuel and ore takes place lower down 
in the furnace, that is, nearer to the tuyeres, and there- 
fore so large a body of hot fuel is not required in the 
upper parts of the furnace. Hence, in Scotland alone, 
it is calculated by a late writer upon this subject, that 
no less than two millions of tons of coal are saved 
annually. 

That the condensation of the air, and consequent 
amount of oxygen contained in a given bulk, has 
much influence^ must at once be evident when the 
quantity employed, as just stated, is borne in mind ; 
and this is further shown in the difference found in 
the quality of the product, according as it may have 
been smelted in winter or summer, or in moist or dry 
Weather. For in dry, frosty, winter weather, the quality 
of iron far exceeds that of iron produced in warm moist 
weather. 

The great object of the iron smelter in selecting 
coal or coke as a fuel, is to avoid the presence of sul- 
phur, and it is the impossibility of obtaining it quite 
Tree which gives charcoal-smelted iron the great supe- 
riority. 

Many smelters, in order to get rid of sulphur, add 
imall portions of chloride of sodium, injecting it into 
;be blast. This, by acting upon the sulphide of iron 
k>ntained in the coal, decomposes it, and forms chloride 
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of aulphur; and it is found that iron so made more 
assimilates charcoal iron. Calvert adds the salt, to 
the extent of 1 to 2| per cent., to the coal before it it 
coked, or else mixes it with the coal charge for the 
furnace. 

Then as to flax. If the ore were smelted without 
any, the silica contained in it would retain mnch of 
the metal, forming with it a silicate of protoxide of 
iron. The use of a flux then is to unite with the 
silica, so as to set free the whole of the iron ; and, 
therefore, care is required that a sufficient quantity is 
present for this end ; but, on the other hand, it mast 
not be in excess, or the slag will not be suffidentlj 
fusible, and so, hanging about the charge, will not 
readily subside. The purest limestones are those best 
adapted for iron fluxes, for although those containing 
magnesia or silica form more liquid and separable 
scorisB, yet the presence of these bodies injures the 
quality of the iron. 

Now the working of the blast furnace is as follows: 
Supposing it to be a new one heated up for the first 
time. A small fire is first kindled, and gradually 
raised until all is dry ; small portions of ore and flax 
alternating with fuel are then thrown in, and the blast 
sparingly put on. This is done for the purpose of 
gradually bringing up the heat, for if effected in a sudden 
manner the furnace would crack and become injured. 
Next, the regular working begins, and supposing the 
ore to consist of equal quantities of clay and black- 
band calcined together, to every nine hundredweight, 
about two hundredweight of flux is added, and well 
mixed with it. This mixture will require nearly half 
a ton of coal. Every hour a portion of coal is first 
wheeled in and emptied at the throat of the furnace 
into the body, and upon this a layer of ore and flux 
is thrown, then another of coal, and a second one of 
ore, and so on in the same order until the body is 
filled. Indeed, the subsidence of the charge is an 
indication as to when replenishing is needed, and it 
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will be found that a large furnace will in 24 hours 
absorb 37 tons of material, and in the same time yield 
about 7 tons of pig iron. The furnace is tapped every 
12 hours, and the metal allowed to flow out in front 
into a bed of sand, wherein moulds are formed, being 
simply oblong semicircular cavities, which deliver 
corresponding bars or masses of metal, technically 
termed " pigs" 

During the operation the combustion of the fuel is 
carried to the utmost, by the oxygen derived from the 
iair thrown in by the blowing apparatus. The intense 
heat thus generated drives off all moisture, volatile 
gases (the carbonic acid of the flux, for instance), and 
also the nitrogen of the decomposed air ; these pass 
off at the throat of the furnace. 

The carbonic acid formed by the combustion of the 
coaly in passing through the heated fuel, takes another 
equivalent of carbon, and becomes carbonic oxide, 
itself a combustible gas. This, in company with 
hydrogen compounds, also derived from the decompo- 
sition of the coal, together react upon the ore, action 
being facilitated by the large surface afforded by its 
being in a thoroughly spongy condition. Thus the 
ore is reduced, being changed from a sesquioxide into 
magnetic oxide, and at times into metallic iron. This 
takes place in the boshes, and is quite completed as it 
fuses and passes down, having subsided with the flux 
into the hottest part of the furnace. Here the iron 
combines with a portion of the carbon of the fuel and 
sinks down through the slag as cast-iron, being pro- 
tected by a thick layer of slag from the action of the 
blast, which would otherwise be liable to oxidize it, 
although its surface is now below the tuyeres. 

The scoria or slag is allowed to flow out during *the 
operation over the tymp, and when cold is broken up 
and taken away, or at times cast into slabs for building 
uses. 

These slags are actual salts wherein the silica acts 

28* 
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as an aoid, and the lime and aimilar oonatitoeDta of i 
flux form the bate. 

The pigs of iron thus obtained from the blast 
are cast-iron, and for moalding parposes it is at 
ready for use ; bat it varies mucn in quality, its 
ness being determined by the nature of its fraoti 
thus the smelter classes it as No. 1 to 4. By this 
of fracture, No. 1 gives a gray, or black and soft m 
being the best quality of cast-iron ; No. 2, mottled ; 
8, w hite, being a yet inferior iron to either of the 
and last, No. 4, called silver iron, being the lowest 
Quality. The two first qualities are at once ready te| 
tne founder's use, hence they are often called £6andiy 
iron, and the latter forge. . j 

The operations detailed are all that are required (if j 
the production of casting metal; but when it is desireiii 
to render the iron malleable, or, in other words, to ^ 
doce wrought iron, it is subjected to certain cheaiiQil| 
and mechanical operations, which may now be described. 

The first of these is technically terftied *^ refiiun|* 
and is performed in " running out fires or rafinerieB. 
These are small furnaces composed of a body of fire- 
bricks of about 9 feet each way, and terminating at the 
top in a chimney of about 12 &et high. They have a ; 
crucible formed at the bottom of about S feet %2, and 
2 feet 6 deep. Then over this, enter the tuyms of a 
blowing apparatus, which are inclined so as to point 
down upon it. . , i.. . 

In operating, the hearth is first filled with coke; upon 
this are next laid about six pigs of blast-iron ; and, 
lastly, these are covered up in coke. The fire lighted, 
a moderate blast is put on ; the metal mdts and sab- 
sides to the bottom ; and as the coke now burnsaway, 
md^ is supplied so as to keep up the fusion of the iron. 
In this way the greater portion of those impurities, 
which were essential in obtaining the blast-iron, are 
burned out, for in the case of malleable iron these ar^ 
the elements which destroy its tenacity and strength. 

The bodies thus got rid of are a large portion of the 



arbon, nearly all the silicoa, phoapliorua, and some 
ulphnr; but in order to get toe product as free as 
loesible from the latter, it is necessarv, in place of coke 
18 a fuel, to employ charcoal, for the former always 
lODtaioa more or less sulphur. 
The metal bubbles up much during the operation, 

inantities'of carbonic oxide are given off and assist 
16 combastioD, the silicon of the metal is also oxi- 
lized, and this unites with a certain portion of oxide 
>f iron, so that in the end the product is generally 
band to be about one-tenth less than the metal em- 
ployed, and the soorise separated are found to consist 
>f a silicate of iron, with other impurities. Refining 
^hus requires about two hours for completion, at the 
ind of which the metal ia run off into plates ; these are 
rendered brittle by suddenly throwing a quantity of 
a>ld water upon them while hot, after which they are 
broken up fur the next operation. 

Fig. 47. 




This is known as " puddling," and is performed in a 
fbnn of reverberatory furnace, having a brick sole or 
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bed of about 6 feet by 4 ; this is made slightly to 
incline to the back, where there is a rapid fall at B, 
towards the floss hole, C. This is to get rid of the 
slags formed, which are removed at the latter. At 
this end a chimney, D, is carried ap for about 50 feet, 
at the top of which a damper is fixed, capable of regu- 
lation by means of a lever and cord, by the workman 
below. The bridge, B, between the furnace and ^eve^ 
beratory bed, is high. The furnace itself is fed and 
regulated by a door in front, as also one on the working 
side at G. The opening, F, is the one whereat the 
puddling of the metal is carried on, consequently its 
door is slung to the frame seen above it, so as to be 
readily drawn up. Lastly, the opening, H, serves for 
charging in the metal, as also for cleansing the bed. 

Upon the sole of the furnace a charge of about 
4 cwt. of broken plates of refined iron is placed, at 
times associated with portions of unrefined, or the 
crude iron itself may be puddled without undergoing 
the refining operation. Thepmetal is piled up round 
the sides, leaving the centre of the bed clear. The 
fire is then made up, so that in about half an hour 
after it is hot the metal begins to fuse and settle down 
on the sole of the furnace. A brisk evolution of car- 
bonic oxide takes place from the whole surface, as the 
metal becomes sufiiciently fluid to allow of its ready 
escape. The workman then introduces a long-handled 
paddle by the working door, and after stirring the gas 
as much as possible out of the mass (che combustion 
of the former assisting its fusion to a great extent), 
next works the metal sufficiently out of the strong 
heat to cause it to assume a doughy consistence, the 
fire being at the same time lowered to just the point 
at which it suffices to keep it in that state. It is then 
puddled, or worked about with a paddle, so as to assist 
the escape of the last portions of carbonaceous gases, 
and thus, as the metal refines, it becomes less fusible, 
until at last it acquires a sandy, granular state. The 
heat is now so far increased as to keep the balls of 
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metal, into which the paddler has worked the whole 
charge, coherent, or, as he would say, *' heavy." Daring 
the whole operation a small quantity of water is 
trom time to time thrown into the furnace. 

At the end of it, the workman gathers as large a 
ball as he can readily lift on his paddle, and placing 
this on the hottest part of the hearth, squeezes out as 
mach of the scorisB as are so separable by means of a 
long kind of rake, called a 'Molly .^ Lastly, the balls, 
or "blooms," so obtained^ are lifted out for mechanical 
treatment, having been by the present operation freed 
to a great extent from carbon by its oxidation, and 
from silicon, which is separated in the scorisd. 

In puddling refined iron alone, it is customary to 
add a certain quantity of oxide of iron, in the form of 
scales from the forge; these afford oxygen to the carbon, 
for in this case the carbon existing in the metal being 
in much smaller quantity, there is less action set up by 
the escape of gas, and thus less atmospheric action, so 
that the addition of some oxidizing agent is rendered 
necessary. 

The succeeding operations are mechanical ones. 
The first of these, hammering or pressing, serves to 
separate the remaining scoriae, as this operation is 
performed upon the hot blooms. After this the em- 
ployment of rollers elongates the metal, and the rods 
so formed being cut up and again rolled, convert the 
granular texture into a fibrous one, which is the char- 
acteristic of all well-manufactured iron. 

The hammering operation or "shingling," is now 
generally effected by a modification of Nasmyth's 
steam-hammer. In the ordinary steam-engine the 
cylinder is actually the fixed part, the piston rod 
moving up and down in the former being the first 
moving agent of the machine. In the forge-hammer, 
however, known as Condie's hammer (which like 
Nasmyth's is actually the cylinder arrangement of an 
ordinary steam-engine), the piston rod is firmly fixed 
in a massive framework, while the cylinder itself moves 
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up and down upon this rod during work, the- oylim 
being exceedingly maaaiTe seryea then aa a harnn 
and is made to act upon a large anvil placed beli 
and in its axis. For forge purposes these cvUnd^ 
hare been made of 6 to 7 tons in weigbti and witk . 
stroke of 7 feet or upwardsi but for ^ shingling^ pmH 
poses they are usually of from 2 to 8 tons. 

The puddler lifts out of his fomace a mass of fna 
60 to 80 pounds weight| being in &ct as heavy a h^ 
as he can collect and work ; taking this upon theend^ 
his rod in a thoroughly hot sttite he places it upon th| 
anvil, the hammer then being set in action, hammers CR 
rather squeezes out the still fluid slag, and coadena^ 
the purer metal. The blocks so obtained are tbia 
passed through some grooved rollers (of about 1| 
inches diameter by 6 feet long) so as to lengthen theoii 
these bars are then cut up apd fi^|;oted together; thii 
operation of welding togetner and rolling out issever^ 
times repeated, for the oftener it is repeated the mois 
fibrous will be the texture of the product By meaoft 
of these first rollers much scale will be separated from [^ 
the heated metal ; this is washed away by the stream ^ 
of water which is kept flowing over the rollers, in order ^ 
to keep them from heating by contact with the hot i 
bars. 

The heating is performed in a reverberatory furnace, 
where they are heated to just a welding heat, air being 
carefully excluded, which, if admitted, would tend to 
prevent cohesion by oxidizing the surface. The work- 
man moves the metal to the rollers by tongs, and the 
slight roughening of the latter causes them readily to 
seize upon the mass and drag it through. Lastly, bj t 
passing the metal through finishing rollers the form j; 
desired is given to it, as round rods, square or other I 
bars, or even such forms as those of railway bars, and j 
the like. j 

As all ordinary iron contains traces of sulphur, sili- 
con, carbon, and often phosphorus also, which im- 
purities considerably alter its character, and we at 
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imes need perfectly pore iron ; this may be prepared 
>y heating precipitated oxide of iron in a current of 
lydrogen ; bat as this plan necessitates the employment 
>f pure material, and as the pnlverulent metal obtained 
is very liable to spontaneoos oxidation in the air, the 
following method is the one usually adopted : — 

Clean ordinary filings are taken and mixed with 
about one-fourth their weight of smithy scales (an 
oxide of iron). The mixture is put into a refractory 
crucible, and covered with a layer of green bottle 
glass ; such being used, as it is free from oxide of lead. 
The whole is luted up and heated to whiteness. In 
this way, traces of carbon and silicon are oxidized 
by the oxygen of the iron scale, and such foreign 
matters removed by the glass flux, when a button of 
pure iron subsides in the pot. 

Pwpertks, — Pure iron is gray in color, and its sur- 
face admits of an extremely high polish, increasing 
with its hardness. This polishing, to some extent, 
diminishes its tendency to oxidation, which takes place 
very readily in ordinary, when air and moisture are 
present ; and when once oxidation has commenced, it 
goes on very rapidly to destroy the metallic surface. 
As a proof that the air is the agent in this, it may be 
stated that iron may be immersed in water without 
change, if care has been used to free the latter from 
air. Oxidation may also be prevented by contact with 
any metal which is more electro-positive ; thus any 
delicate steel instrument may be protected from rust 
by wrapping it in very thin sheet zinc ; and in this 
way articles of fine cutlery are at times sent by sea, 
and so perfectly protected from rust. 

Iron is readily attacked by chlorine, iodine, or bro- 
mine; and is also readily soluble in dilute acids. 
Thus nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acids readily 
dissolve it. 

The specific gravity of iron is 7.84 ; and referring 
to the table, page 82, it will be seen to statid first in 
tenacity, fourth in ductility, and ninth in malleabilityi 
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tfl compared with tbe mettk there mentioned, 
latter onaracter being much impaired by the pi 
of impurities. 

It is one of the magnetio metals, but its magnetism 
destroyed by heating to redness. At a strong red ~ 
it will become quite sofk and pasty, and two d 
surfaces will them hammer together, becoming perfi 
homogeneous or welded. 

For its actnal fusion the strongest heat Oi 
in a wind furnace most be employed. Its symbol 
Fe. Equivalent, 28. > 

Steel is simply iron chemically combined with jai|, 
the amount of carbon which will giro it its extreM 
amount of toughness and hardness without being 111& 
ficient to render it brittle in itself, idthough incrofea^ 
hardness and brittleness can be ^ven to it by medMI 
nical means. In truth, the relative proportion of mK] 
bon contained in iron (supposing the metal oompsim 
tively pure as regards other deteriorating agsom 
seems entirely to control tbe quality of the metd, ana 
the more completely it can be refined from it, 1I19 
softer will be the product. 

Then, as to the actual amount of carbon ; starting 
from the best kinds of iron, such as can be employed 
for drawiug fine flexible iron wire for example. Thii 
would be found to contain not more than 0.12 per 
cent, carbon. 

Between this and steel would come ordinary mal* 
leable iron, and next we may place steel ; and from 
several analyses by Mushet he obtained the following 
results: First, in soft steel, 0.833 carbon; in ordinary 
steel, 1.00; in ordinary hard, 1.11; and in the hardest; 
1.67 per cent. Berthier gives the amount in ordinsry 
English steel as 1.87. 

Then would come the various kinds of cast iron. 
Of these the followir'^ ' ^ates have been given: 
First, Calvert and J< ►me experiments upoo 

manufactured iro"^ ges, give pig iron M 

contain'^'* ^^""^ ^ in exsr 
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ninations of good varieties of Welsh iron, found in 
hree specimens the quantities 2.55, 2.45, and 1.66 per 
jent. While, lastly, in three analyses by Mr. Brande, 
16 found 8.22, 8.23, and 2.26 per cent. The greater 
;be amount of carbon the more fusible the metal will 
ilways be. 

Faraday and Stodart tried to '^ saturate** some iron 
with carbon, and for this purpose they fused finely 
divided iron with charcoal; by which proceeding a 
dark gray fusible carbide of iron was obtained, so 
brittle that it might be pounded in a mortar; this con- 
tained 5.64 per cent, carbon. 

As to the formation of steel : If an iron wire be 
immersed in molten cast iron, and then allowing the 
metal to become solid, it be kept hot for about four or 
five hours, the inserted wire will be found to have 
been converted into steel. This conversion will be also 
efiected if we surround the iron by charcoal, or even 
coal gas (a gas very rich in carbon) : or if we employ 
turnings of cast iron, and, indeed, with the last agent 
the change will take place at a much lower tempera- 
ture than with charcoal in the ordinary way. This, 
which is the usual method of forming steel, is called 
the " cementation" process, and is effected by means 
of some such agent as above, which is the " cement," 
and by contact with which the outer layer of the bar 
operated upon takes a portion of carbon. This is then 
transferred to the next layer, while the first absorbs 
a fresh supply, and so on throughout the mass. 

It is carried on in a furnace of the shape of an ordi- 
nary kiln. The lower part of this is shown in the 
drawing. At A, is the grate and hearth. Above this 
and upon each side is placed a long trough, B, B, often 
formed in fire-clay; these are about two feet square 
by fourteen feet long. They are so arranged as that 
the fire may play under them, and its products pass 
away above the dome, c, by the small flue seen on each 
side, as also at the small square openings behind, into 
the main shaft or body, D. The troughs are arched 
29 
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1 OTCT from floe to floe, and »t tte backi 
tlw fimiaoe a door is placed to enter for filling ibem. 




Now, ID cl ^ ^ ._ __._,__ , jnt is first 

erealy spread orer the boltonj of each trough, to tha 
depifa of about tvo inches ; this is a compound of ten 
p«Tts cbarooal with ooe of ashes and cornmoii salt. 
Upoa this is laid s tier of thin iron bars for conver- 
sion; the very best kinds of malleable iron being 
ohoeen, and that variety of Swedish known in the IraHa 
•3 "Hoop L," from its being marked with a letter 1, 
snrroanded by a ring or hoop, is much preferred. 
Tbeso bars are put about half an inch apart, and then 
between and upon them another quantity of cement is 
placed. Then a second tier of bars, then again cement, 
and so on alternately, until the troughs are nearly fulL 
Lastly, a layer of cement, then some moist sand, and 
upon alt a close cover of fire-tiles, so as to excluds 
the air. 

A coal fire is now lighied in the grate rising be- 
tween the troughs, and a full red heat got up — a tem- 
pertlure of about 2000° Fahr. This is kept steadily 
up for about seven days. 

During this time the bars gradually acquire a crys- 
lathne texture, and the progress of the operation ' 
tostod Irotn time to time by this change of structure, a 
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oar being withdrawn for the purpose by a hole at the 
3nd of each trough, called the proof- hole, and then 
broken for examination. When the operation is com- 
plete, some days are allowed for the metal to cool 
down gradually, after which the charge is withdrawn. * 

On examination of the product, the charge (usually 
of about ten tons) would be found to have increased 
about rinth part in weight, and the bars externally to 
be covered with large blisters, from the expansion of 
gases within the substance ; hence the metal is called 
blistered steel. These blisters are supposed by Mr. 
Henry to depend upon the formation of bisulphide 
of carbon, from the union of the sulphur (retained in 
small proportion even by the best iron) with carbon, 
the volatile gas product raising a skin of the hot 
metal. Against this it may be urged that Swedish iron 
is smelted by charcoal, and hence contains no sulphur. 
Others suppose that some oxide of iron upon the metal 
is similarly reduced, and the effect is then due to car- 
bonie oxide. But all rolled metals when slowly heated 
have a tendency to such blistering; thus a silver bar, 
or a silver and gold assay ribbon, will often exhibit 
just the same surface after a slow and good annealing. 

The increase of weight is, perhaps, the best test of 
the perfection of the steeling process, for it is not found 
to take place if iron of bad quality has been employed. 
Then, if the process be carried on too long, too much 
carbon will be absorbed, and the product will become 
so fusible that it will often run the exterior of the bars 
together in a mass. 

The blistered steel is the first, or rough manufacture, 
and the metal is employed in this state for files and 
any coarser tools; but there are several varieties of 
manufactured steel for finer kinds of cutting instru- 
ments. First of these " shear steel," is so named from 
being employed for tailors' shears. It is produced by 
cutting up bars of blistered steel into lengths of 2 feet 
6 inches, and binding them in bundles of eight or nine 
by a ring of steel, a rod being fixed for a handle. 
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iSB are then broaght to a welding heat, and welded 
luyelher uoder a lilt-hammer. The binding ring is 
then removed, and, after reheating, the mass forged 
solid, and then extended into a bar. At times the 
Vhoie operation is repeated, when it is called "doable- 
shear steel." The product of the tilt-hammer just 
described is also called "tilted steel," 

Cast steel ia the best variety for the manufacture of 
all fine cutting tools. Tbis ib a simple mixture of 
scraps of difi'erent varieties of bliBtered steel. These 
are collecred together ) refractory Stourbridge 

olay skittle-pot; )ver is luted, and it ifl 

then exposed to i ,.. t in a wind furnace for 

three or four hours. :5U8 thoroughly melted, 

the pot is removed intents poured into no 

ingot-mould ; the pi efiUed, and so on for a 

third charge; after wr new pots have to be em- 
ployed. But the heat nore speedily got up in b 
warm used pot, whereoy, consequently, an hour is 
saved in the fusion. 

The operations above described are for the purposB 
of rendering steel homogeneous in texture — a point of 
vital importance in all fine cutting instruments (sur- 
geons' instruments, for example), for blistered steel ia 
always less carburetted as we pass to the interior of 
the bar ; hence, when blistered is tilted, the same con- 
dition exists, although divided to just the extent to 
which the original bar has been cut and multiplied for 
welding ; but in well-cast steel a perfect distribution of 
its elements will have taken place, but at the same time 
it is rendered more or less crystalline ; hence the ingot 
from the mould must be heated in a forge and well 
hammered, carefully at first, until the granular parti- 
cles are somewhat elongated into fibres ; then the blowa 
are increased in strength; and, lastly, the bar finished 
under the tilt-hammer, or by the rolling mill. 

In all kinds of steel the quality is much improved 
by this "hammer hardening," or working under the 
hammer until the previously hot bar is cold ; the sub- 
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stance will thus become much condensed. The author 
has found the finest kind of cast steel for forming small 
tools to be that sold as " Huntsman's cast steel." 

Traces of other metals, or even more considerable 
quantities, are found, in some cases, much to improve 
the quality of steel. Thus Faraday and Stodart pro- 
pose adding small quantities of rhodium, silver, or 
chromium, either of which much improves the product. 
Mushet patented a process for adding titaniferous iron 
to steel ; and of late an iron sand has been found in 
abundance in New Zealand, which contains about 12 
per cent, of oxide of titanium associated with magnetic 
oxide of iron. Portions of this have been reduced in 
England, and manufactured into steel, under the name 
of " Taranaki steel," from the place where the ore is 
foand. This has been found to work most admirably 
into the finer kinds of cutting instruments, the polisn 
and edge of which are superior to those attained in any 
ordinary kinds of steel, and are doubtless due to the 
titanium contained. 

Referring back to the process whereby malleable iron 
is obtained, the excellence of which has been shown to 
depend much upon the absence of carbon as well as 
other impurities, it may strike the reader as an unne- 
cessary proceeding, first to separate carbon to produce 
malleable iron, and then subsequently to add it again, 
for the production of steel. 

This is true to some extent: hence steel is now 
largely made by employing the finer kinds of pig-iron, 
and separating the excess of carbon from it, over and 
above what is required to form steel. Such steel is 
known as Bessemer's steel. The first experiments by 
this gentleman were with a view to the production of 
iron in a malleable state without the ordinary refining 
and puddling operations, and in 1856 he communicated 
to the British Association these details of his method : — 

He built a cylindrical furnace, of about 3 feet in 
diameter and 5 high, resembling a large crucible, and 
brought into the lower part, close to the bottom, five 

29* 
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Stonrbridge oky taydres from a powerful bloi 
machine. Into the Teasel be ran the erode m^al 
the blast famace, nntil it oocapied aboat 2 feet in d( 
having previoosly turned on the blast of air. InuM-J 
diately npon running in, a yiolept motion was giYSo 
it by the blast, and the union of the oxygen with 
carbon of the metal produced so great an inoreass^ 
temperature, that not only was no heat needed 
maintaining fusion, but, on the contrary, sparks 
even flame issued from the top of the chamber. If 
about a quarter of an hour all the mechanically dil 
carbon was separated, and then action arose on 
cally combined carbon ; this was evidenced by 
increase of action, as well as of temperature, the 
seeming to boil and becoming covered with a fr 
slag; during which the other impurities, as sulphi 
and silicium, are said by the patentee to be most 
pletely separated. Ultimately, at the expiration 
some 30 to 86 minutes only, the iron is run oat tt a] 
tap-hole in a pure and malleable state. 

Such were the first results of the process; bat H 
has been since found that much of the sulphur, as abo 
any phosphorus, is retained ; and, moreover, that there 
is great loss of metal by its retention in the slagB 
formed : indeed, this is said to amount to fully 20 per 
cent. 

But it will be readily understood that if this admi- 
rable process be applied to pig-iron, wherein these 
impurities do not exist, and if, also, it be stopped wheo 
the iron is brought to the degree of carbonization oa^ 
responding to that of steel, a quality of metal is pro* 
duced exactly resembling good cast steel; in fac^ift 
is the same thing, and only requires further the rolling 
and mechanical treatment necessary to develop the 
fibre. This is now done, Swedish charcoal being em- 
ployed ; and the steel so produced *s Be* 
mer's steel, is most excellent in q' lomitf 
in manufacture. 

Although hammer harden lardoi 
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Bteel as it does most other metals, yet, in order to get 
perfect and uniform hardness, other plans have to be 
pursued, whereby extreme hardness is insured; and 
then, for use in the various kinds of cutting tools, &(>., 
this extreme state is again lowered down to a fit degree 
by a subsequent operation, called tempering or " letting 
down." 

Now the hardening operation is based upon the fact 
that when steel is heated up considerably, and then 
suddenly cooled down, it acquires an extremely bard 
condition; and the wider we can separate the two 
points of hot and cold, the more perfectly hard it will 
become. The practice based upon this fact is, first, to 
heat up the metal to a full red heat, and then suddenly 
plunge it into cold water or some other similar medium ; 
and that the eftect is the result of this difference is 
proved by the fact, that if we are unable to cool to 
any very low temperature, we may use such as can 
be controlled ; but in that case the heating up must 
be to a higher temperature in proportion, or the metal 
will remain soft. This property of so becoming hard 
is one of the distinguishing points between iron and 
steel, for the fornrrer will not become sensibly harder 
or brittle by such treatment. 

But the great difficulty in hardening steel depends 
upon the circumstance of its being subject to the 
same accidents as glass, although, of course, in some- 
what less degree; for, like imperfectly annealed glass, 
hard steel will crack and fracture, or even fly to pieces 
by blows or sudden changes of temperature; or, another 
evil is the distortion which may take place during 
hardening, and this may occur to the extent of render- 
ing otherwise finished work quite unfit for the purposes 
fi)r which it has been prepared. Such casualties will 
be readily accounted for when the manipulation and 
principle of the hardening processes have been ex- 
plaint. 
"^ In heating up the work, our main object is to render 

^ partB requiring to be hard of a uniform temperature : 
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hence large works are placed either in a forge or else 
in a pan of charcoal ; and they may, if necessary, be 
protected in a crucible or convenient case of crucible 
ware, or even heated in a muffle where such a chamber 
is available. If the heating be in the open fire, it is 
best to employ cinders or coke as a fuel, and to get 
the heat up as well as possible before introducing the 
work ; for if much bellows be used afterwards, the 
surface is apt to oxidize. Hence the work is put into 
the hot fire, and well '*soaked," as expressed by the 
workman. It is then turned about so as to expose all 
portions equally to the heat ; and it is safer to be under 
than over the mark in heating, for overheating is sure 
to oxidize the work. And again, it is always found 
that steel which is attempted to be hardened after 
being too strongly heated is really rendered by no 
means hard ; and, moreover, the texture seems to be 
altered, for its tenacity is destroyed, and it exhibita a 
very coarsegrained fracture. Of course, the heating 
up of small work is much easier: such may be heated 
even in a candle or lamp flame; and, if need be, the 
temperature of the latter may be increased by means 
of the blowpipe. 

A consideration of the degrees of heat which are 
required in the after- process of tempering, or adapting 
the work to its particular use by lowering its hardness, 
and consequent brittleness, may give us some clue to 
the amount of hoat required in the operation we are 
considering. Tliis degree ranges from 420° to 650° F.; 
and it may be stated that we cannot harden up to these 
points as might be supposed, but are obliged in all 
cases (as before remarked) to harden well up, and then 
lower down to such degree as will leave the metal in 
the best state for the particular use we wish it to serve. 
Hence, to harden effectively, the heat used must be 
somewhat above the highest of these degrees, and, 
indeed, very considerably above when extreme hard- 
ness is needed; or, if this cannot be effected, we must, 
on the other hand, cool corresponding low. 
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Passing now to this cooling operation, it may be 
o\»erved that, as a medium for effecting it, cold water 
IB to be preferred to all others, although we are some- 
T^hat controlled as to its use by the size of the work 
operated upon ; for in the case of very small and deli- 
ttte instruments, it would render them too hard and 
brittle. Hence, for such, it is a common practice to 
heat them up with a candle, increasing its power, if 
iieedful, by the use of a blowpipe, and, when of suffi- 
cieotly high temperature, very suddenly withdrawing 
from the heat, and plunging them into the substance 
of the candle, when "the required coldness is afforded 
ly the cool tallow. 

Secondly. Small but somewhat larger objects than 
the last, after being similarly heated, may be cooled 
by being placed upon a solid mass of cold metal, which 
\>j its conducting power will rapidly withdraw the 
heat; but it is always advisable to cover at the same 
time with a corresponding cold piece, or the side 
touching the metal will be harder than the upper one, 
and by consequence the work will be distorted just in 
the same proportion. 

Thirdly. As the work increases in size, more direct 
means may be used, and thus cold oil is at times em- 
ployed; while, lastly, we come to the use of water, and 
here, where the mass of metal is large, it is even cus- 
tomary to cool down to about 40° F. 

The execution of this cooling operation is a matter 
requiring extreme care. For example, if the work be 
along and comparatively slender instrument, it must 
he plunged perfectly vertically, and as quickly as pos- 
sible; for, suppose it to be carelessly thrust in side- 
ways, or at any considerable angle to the surface, the 
part first touching the cooling medium will be con- 
tracted, and the instrument bent, and irrecoverably so, 
notwithstanding the other parts being in turn subjected 
to the cooling influence ; because, metals being such 
perfect conductors of heat, the action of the water does 
not take place upon the upper surface at near so high 
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iperatiire as it did upon iho under, for conduction 
have acted as much as the rapidity of the opera- 
biuii will have allowed of, and certainly siifSciently so 
to upset the balance of so delicate an operation, and ek> 
to Hinder the tool unequally hard asd considerably 
distorted. 

Again, the same principle operates in larger and 
more solid worka, not only producing distortion, but 
also the unequal condition of particles, which renders 
hard steel so analogous to glass ; for, in such large 
masses, the first efiect of the cold is to harden a criul 
externally; this contracts upon the inner ones, and 
keeps them in a state of tension ; added to which, the 
internal partiolea cannot be 1: ight into the same hard 
and contracted state as :er, for the abstraction 

of heat from the latter i ust the amount eJevaie 

the temperature of the cuui. aaterial, and so weaken 
its efficiency. Hence so co: ined a state of particles 
is produced that they will ^■^ exceedingly liable w 
restore their own balance by spontaneous cracking or 
fracture, which may take place during the cooling 
operation, or, at any rate, upon the action of tbe 
least external force subsequently — as a blow or fall, 
for example. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that all complex 
steel inslnimenta should be forged and wrought pre- 
viously to hardening, with as much freedom and reg- 
ularity of substance as they will admit of; otherwise 
parts which have had most hammering will be more 
dense than the others, and their particles will be, to 
some extent, in this state of constraint, even before 
they are called upon to sustain the extreme tax they 
have to bear in hardening. 

As this capability of hardening occurs in steel aod 
not in iron, it may of course be assumed to depend 
upon tbe presence of carbon in the latter, and hence 
cast iron is found from this cause to admit of hardening, 
and thus, what are known as "chilled castings" are 
simply cast iron works wbiob have been produced in 
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d of metal, which by its good conduction has 
' cooled down the surface of the molten metal, 
idered it superficially hard inconsequence. But 
3urious fact that this action is most effectually 

out by pouring the metal into a mould some- 
leated up, rather than into one which is per- 
3oId. 
it is termed " case-hardening" is really the for- 

of a casing of hard steel upon the surface of an 
rticle, and the operation consists in simply 
ng the surface of the iron with some body rich 
3n, and capable of ready decomposition at a high 
ature ; and then heating up considerably. There 
.ny methods of carrying this out, but perhaps 
owing is the best. The surface of the work is 
lished as carefully as possible, after which it is 
up to bright redness. It is then sprinkled over 
rrocyanide of potassium (or prussiate of potass), 
lis is a salt which contains iron in itself, together 

gas rich in carbon, combined with potassium, 
jcomposed at the high temperature of the iron 
irhich it is sprinkled, and its carbon is at the 
me united with the surface metal, and converts 
steel. The work is next heated to full redness, 
mged into water, as in the ordinary hardening 
on. Sometimes, in place of the above method 
g the salt; it is made into a thin paste by mixing 

clay, then the metallic surface is coated with 
^ated, and hardened. 

Roberts, in speaking of this operation (and it is 
en performed in large engineering works), says, 
where the heat is managed well, so as not to 
at the work, but is gradually got up over a 
)f 4 or 5 hours, the steelifying action may be 
jtrate some fths of an inch." But in 
^'•ates about j'gth of an inch, as in gun- 

ring works it is customary to employ 
le salt mentioned, horns, boneo. a*> 
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leather cuttings, to heat the metal with. In fact any 
body rich in carbon, and easily decomposed. 

As certain tints or colors produced upon the surfiuse 
of steel are always accurate indications of its state of 
hardness, so these are always taken advantage of in 
effecting the tempering operation. Passing up through 
these colors, commencing with those accompaDying 
softness, they will be in the following order. First, 
pale blue, passing to green, is an indication of great 
sofbness, such as would render any instrument qaite 
unfit for cutting purposes; this tint is arrived at by 
reheating hard steel to a degree between 580° and 
650°. 

Next the darker shades of blue, up to purple, aa 
seen upon clock and watch springs, indicate a degree 
of more hardness, but with just sufficient of the oppo- 
site property to diminish their brittleness. These tints 
appear at 550° to 570°. 

Then a brown yellow, shading off* to purple, is pro- 
duced by heating from 500° to 530°. This is em- 
ployed for instruments which have to resist blows, or 
jurs, as in the case of saws, where the teeth actually 
strike upon the material each time the cut is reversed, 
or hatchets, adzes, and the like. 

Lastly, the various shades of yellow, from very pale 
to dark straw, arise at degrees between 420° to 500°. 
The darker straws are preferred for wood tools, screw- 
cutting apparatus, and the like, and the paler for gene- 
ral metal tools. 

After having formed and hardened the instrument, 
the first step in tempering consists in cleaning the sur- 
face free from scale, and then polishing a portion. If 
it be a small article, it is next carefully heated in a 
candle or lamp, the bright part being closely watched, 
and immediately the required color is produced, the 
work is to be quickly removed and plunged into cold 
water as in harding. In truth this process resolves 
itself into a kind of hardening operation, the previous 
one being but a prelinaiw^ry step, whereby the operator 
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insures his having hardness sufficient, which is brought 
down again to the required degree by this second one. 
This is, indeed, proved by the fact that if the metal be 
allowed to cool slowly , after heating to color, it would 
by so doing undergo a kind of annealing, and become 
again converted into soft steel. But the quick cooling 
determines its hardness, corresponding to the tint down 
to which it has been softened. 

A very good method of heating small works for 
tempering is effected by heating a bar of iron well red 
at one end, and then fixing it in a vice, thus progress- 
ing to the cold end, any required temperature may be 
insured, and the temperatures of different parts of the 
heating bar will be soon learned by experience, pre- 
8Qming that one of the same size is always used, and 
it be heated uniformly. 

Some mechanics use a method of forming and 
hardening small works, without tempering, by employ- 
ing a manipulation based upon the fact that a long 
instrument, after hardening, will exhibit gradations 
throughout its length from extreme hardness at the 
point which first touched the cooling medium, down 
to comparative soilness at the further end. Hence 
they take a piece of steel much longer than needed, 
itnd harden it It is next ground away until a part is 
arrived at where its temper suits the objects required, 
at v^hich point the tool is fashioned. But this plan, 
requiring much experience, is not always successful. 

Mercury has been recommended in place of water 
for hardening, as in itself a good conductor of heat, 
aod also because it is said that on the first immersion 
of a piece of hot metal in water, the particles adjacent 
are converted into steam, and by this the metal is to 
some extent protected from the influence of the cold. 
But against this objection it may be stated that the 
formation of steam cannot be effected without the ab- 
straction of much heat, for 970° must be taken into 
the latent state by the water before its physical condi- 
tion can be so changed. And again mercury is very 
80 
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re&dily vaporiaed, aod the metal is thus equally sor- 
rounded by vapor, and one which, in truth, will be 
leas effective in the operation of its production than 
the vapor of water. 

In conclusion, it has been already stated that tba 
capability of being hardened by sudden cooling affords 
a means of diacriminating between steel and iron; and 
a further means consists in dropping a little nitric acid 
upon the matal. If it be a piece of iron, solutioD will 
take place, and a green spot appear from the iroa salt 
formed; but if it be steel, the spot will be gray, 
dependent upon the carbon set free dunog the solution 
of the metal containing it. 

Compounds of Iron. Oaddes. — Four may be enama- 
rated: First, the protoxide or base of the protoealls, 
composed of one equivalent of iron with one of oxygen. 
Second, sesquioxide, also a salifiable base, where two 
of iron are in union with three of oxygen. Third, an 
oxide known as magnetic oxide, composed of one 
equivalent of each of the two first, and hence beings 
compound of three of iron with four of oxygen ; the 
ordiuary scale of heated iron is this oxide; it consti- 
tutes the loadstone, or natural magnet, and also the 
chief ore from which Swedish iron isobtained. Fourth, 
ferrio acid, obtained only in combination with alkalies, 
to which it plays the part of a weak and unstable aciil. 
Thus, if sesquioxide of iron be farther oxidized by 
healing with nitrate of potassa, the higher oxide pro- 
duced combines with potassa, forming a ferrate of 
potassa. 

The first compound or protoxide of iron may be 
obtained by dissolving a protosalt in water, as freeaa 
possible from air, and then precipitating by an alkali. 
Thus a white hydrate falls, which rapidly passes to 
green, and ultimately to reddish brown, by absorption 
of oxygen. If air be as much as possible got rid of 
during its preparation, and the precipitate be boiled 
cautiously, it becomes black from loss of its water 
hydration. It cannot be isolated from the 
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any attempt to dry it ends in its conversion into the 
flesquioxide. Symbol, FeO. Equivalent 36. 
. The sesqaioxide is obtained in a hydrated state by 
dissolving iron in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and adding 
to this solution ammonia in excess: in this way a 
balky brown hydrate falls. This may be dried at 
212^ without losing its water, or, rather retaining 1 
equivalent; to drive off this, a' temperature of about 
600* is required. The hydrated oxide readily dissolves 
in acids, and forms salts; but when thus deprived of 
its water, it becomes very insoluble in acids. The 
ordmary rust upon iron is composed of this oxide, as 
are also some of the ores of iron — the hsBmatites, for 
example; and the polishing material used in plate-glass 
works, and by silversmiths, under the name of *' rouge," 
18 this anhydrous oxide in a fine state of division. 
Symbol, Fefiy Equivalent, 80. 

Ghhiidca. — There are two, corresponding to the 
oxides just described: the first, or protochloride, may 
be obtained by dissolving iron in hydrochloric acid, 
and crystallizing; thus green crystals are obtained, 
composed of Fed -f 4H0. 

The perchloride may be obtained by dissolving the 
flesquioxide in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating the 
flolation: thus deep-red crystals are obtained, composed 
of Fe,Cl, + 6H0. 

If the solution be evaporated to dryness, and then 
heated, the sesquichloride will sublime out in laminae, 
which are anhydrous. 

SulphiiPiS, — No less than five have been enumerated, 
but of these only two are important: First, a proto- 
sulphide may be precipitated as a black hydrate by 
adding an alkaline sulphide to a protosalt of iron; but 
if allowed to remain a short time in the liquid, the iron 
will be sesquioxidized, and its sulphur set free. Proto- 
sulphide of iron may be obtained (but mixed with 
more or less sulphur of iron, as either may have been 
in excess) by heating a mixture of iron filings and 
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Balplmr together: in this way we get a inetallic-loolciDg 
miisa, which is our soarce of hydrosulpharic acid 
The composition of this sulphide is FeS. Equivalent, 
44. 

The interest of the bisulphide consists in its large 
diffusion as iron pyrites, and from its containing 53 
per cent, of sulphur ia hence used as a source of sul- 
phur in the manufacture of sulphuric acid ; but, ss it 
cninmonly contains traces of arsenic, such acid is very 
liable to be contaminated wiih the latter. It is alson 
Inrge source of the copperas of commerce, or impure 
sulphate of iron. Composition, FeS,. Equivalent, (Kl. 

In the discrimination of iron, the characters brought 
out are very distinctive, and mucb varied according 
as the metal may be in the state of protoxide or ot 
sesquioxide in the body under examination; but tha 
great tendency of the former compounds to absorb 
oxygen causes them always to give more or less indi- 
cation from the application of tests properly serving 
for salts of the aesquioxide. 

An iron compound of either degree of oxidation 
will, when heated in the blowpipe-oxidizing tiame 
with a little borax, give an orange-yellow bead. If 
this be removed and heated in the reducing flame, it 
is changed to green, the iron being so reduced to 
protoxide. 

let. If iron exist in the state of protoxide, the seda- 
tion will be of a green color, and no precipitate will . 
be produced by hydrosulphiiric acid in an acid boIu> ' 
tion, but there may be a slight one if the solution is 
neutral. 

2d. Sulphide of ammonium will produce a black pre- 
cipitate of protosulphide, which is insoluble in excesB 
of the precipitant. 

3d. The alkalies, potash, soda, or ammonia, produce 
corresponding precipitates of hydrated protoxide. 
This, at the moment of its formation, is white, but 
paxses rapidly through shades of light green, and uiti- 
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mately brown — the latter being an indication of its 
ooDversion by air into sesquioxide. If chloride of 
aromonia be present in the solution when the ammonia 
test is added, it will redissolve the protoxide thrown 
down. 

4th. The characteristic test is ferridcyanide of potas- 
sium, which produces a deep-blue precipitate, known 
as TumbulPs blue. On the other hand, when this test 
is applied to a solution in which the iron exists as a 
sesquioxide, it merely changes the color of the solution 
to a dark-green, without forming a precipitate. 

Reactions of the Sesquioxide. — 1st. Hydrosulphuric 
acid produces a white precipitate of sulphur, which 
renders the solution milky: this depends upon the re- 
duction of the sesqui into protoxide, by its oxygen 
uniting with hydrogen of the hydrosulphuric acid, and 
forming water. 

2d. Sulphide of ammonium throws down a sesqui- 
solphide, which in color and appearance resembles the 
protosulphide. 

8d. Alkalies throw down a very bulky brown hydrate. 
This is not soluble in excess of the precipitant, and, 
when produced by ammonia, the precipitation is not 
affected by the presence of an ammoniacal salt. 

4th. Ferrocyanide of potassium may be named as a 
characteristic test: it produces a precipitate of Prussian 
blue. This test does not so act in protosalts of iron, 
but, with them, gives a white precipitate, which, how- 
ever, becomes blue by exposure to air, and consequent 
oxidation. 

5th. A solution of sulphocyanide of potassium gives 
a blood-red color to a solution of a sesquisalt. 

6th. Tincture of galls will immediately blacken water 
containing very small traces of sesquioxide of iron in 
solution. 

Iron is always estimated as peroxide, and for this 
purpose a solution containing it is always boiled with 
a little nitric acid, or with chlorate of potassa, or some 
other oxidizing agent. After this the oxide may be 

30* 
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precipitated by excess of ammonia, washed, dried, 
Ignited, and weighed. (See page 322.) 

Iron may be separated from most of the metab 
hitherto considered, by virtue of its non-precipitatioD, 
by hydrosulphuric acid. Thus, to take an instance, 
the analysis of copper pyrites (a mixed sulphide of iron 
and copper) may be briefly detailed. 

The mineral may be boiled with strong nitric acid; 
this dissolves the iron and copper, and separates the 
sulphur. The oxidizing influence of the acid may con* 
vert small portions of the latter into sulphuric acid; 
and it also sesquioxidizes the iron. The sulphur then 
being filtered away, the copper is precipitated by hydro- 
sulphuric acid ; the precipitate is filtered out, tho- 
roughly washed, and partially dried, so as to be able 
to separate it readily from the filter ; this is done, throw- 
ing the precipitate into a beaker, and adding the ash of 
the filter, which is subsequently burned for the purpose.. 
The whole is then treated with nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
by which it is oxidized, and its sulphur separated ; after 
which the copper is precipitated as oxide by potass, 
boiled, filtered, washed, ignited, and weighed. (See 
page 287.) 

Lastly. The iron solution, filtered away from the 
precipitate by hydrosulphuric acid, is to be again 
boiled with a little chlorate of potassa, lest any of the 
iron may have been reduced to the state of protoxide 
by the hydrosulphuric acid; after which it is to be 
precipitated by ammonia, and separated as above 
described. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

KICKKL. 

NickeI was discovered bj Cronatedt in 1751. It 
is not employed analloyed, bat largely in the forma- 
tion of the class of alloys known as German silver, 
electrum, nickel silver, and some others; all of which 
are alloys where the color of copper ^their basis) is 
overcome by varying proportions of nickel and zinc 
added ; and in cases where the metal is made for 
founding purposes, a very small percentage of lead is 
also included. 

The ore from which nickel is largely obtained is 
speiss, a residue from the manufacture of smalt, and 
being a very impure arsenio-sulphide of nickel. It is 
also obtained from kupfer-nickel, a diarsenide of nickel, 
as well as from some few other minerals. 

Nickel is very analogous to, and always associated 
with, cobalt ; and as the separation of these two is an 
operation of some chemical difficulty, it is found 
necessary, in obtaining this metal even for commercial 
uses, to have recourse to processes more chemical than 
purely metallurgic in their details. 

Of the ores employed, perhaps speiss is the most 
general source: this contains somewhere about 6 per 
cent, of nickel ; and out of the many processes em- 
ployed for working this, the one devised by Louyet, 
and carried on at Birminghan, may be taken as an 
excellent one. 

He first makes a mixture of speiss, fluor spar, and 
chalk, and, having fused them together, separates the 
slag; after which the residue containing the metals is 
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powdered and roasted for 12 hours, so as to separate as 
much arsenic as possible in the state of arsenious acid. 
The roasted powder is next digested in hydrochlorio 
acid, and the solution obtained diluted largely with 
water ; after which ordinary bleaching powder (known 
commercially as chloride of lime) is added gradaally, 
so as to peroxidize the iron present, which is subse- 
quently precipitated by addition of milk of lime, as 
long as it throws any precipitate down. With this 
sesquioxide of iron is associated any arsenic not sepa- 
rated by the above roasting operation. 

The liquid, together with the washings of this pre- 
cipitatCj has next a current of hydrosulphuric acid 
passed through it, until a portion filtered out will give 
a black precipitate with ammonia. 

The hydrosulphuric acid precipitates any copper, 
lead, or bismuth contained, leaving the nickel in sola- 
tion, together with cobalt. After boiling to get rid of 
excess of hydrosulphuric acid, enough lime is added 
to neutralize any acidity, and now an addition of bleach- 
ing powder will peroxidize the cobalt; and upon again 
filtering the solution, the nickel may be obtained by 
the addition of milk of lime: it falls as a hydrated 
peroxide. Lastly, this is reduced to the metallic state 
by heating with charcoal in a blast-furnace. 

In place of the above operation, the speiss may be 
roasted, and then made into a paste with sulphuric acid; 
this is gently heated, and, after a time, the heat carried 
to a full red. In this way the sulphates are decom- 
posed, and the mass is now to be at once extracted by 
water, and the insoluble matters filtered out. Bisul- 
phate of potassa is next added to the solution, and the 
liquid, after this, evaporated down and set aside for 
crystallization. The crystals are composed of oxide 
of nickel and potassa; these are ignited, and then dis- 
solved in water. To this solution carbonate of potassa 
added will throw down the nickel as carbonate of 
nickel, from which the metal may be obtained in a 
state of purity. 
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Properties. — It is a white metal, inclining to steel- 
gray, very hard, and, when pure, susceptible of a high 
polish; it is ductile, and very tenacious: when pure, 
it is malleable, but this property is much diminished 
by the presence of carbon ; it is capable of welding, is 
magnetic, and has a specific gravity of 8.82 when 
liainmered; it is slowly soluble in sulphuric or in hy- 
drochloric acid — freely so in nitric or in aqua regia. 
If heated strongly in the air, it is oxidized. Symbol, 
Ni. Equivalent, 29.5. 

There are two oxides of nickel analogous to those 
of iron, namely, a protoxide and a sesquioxide. 

The first is precipitated from a nickel salt by a fixed 
ilkali, by which means it falls as a bulky pale apple- 
green hydrate — the characteristic color of salts of 
oickel. This oxide is again soluble in acids, forming 
salts of nickel. The water of the hydrated oxide may 
be driven ofif at a strong heat, but the anhydrous oxide 
i« best prepared by igniting the carbonate in a covered 
crocible ; it is of a brownish-green color. Ammonia 
or chloride of ammonium dissolves this oxide, forming 
darker blue solutions. Its composition is NiO. Equi- 
valent, 37.5. 

The second, or sesquioxide, may be formed by heat- 
ing the carbonate as in the last case, but gently, and 
with exposure to air; in this way a black powder is 
obtained. This is insoluble in acids; but upon heating 
it in nitric or sulphuric acid, salts of protoxide will be 
obtained. Composition, NijOj. Equivalent, 83. 

A chloride having a composition NiCl may be 
obtained by dissolving the protoxide in hydrochloric 
acid, and evaporating the solution to dryness. The 
residue may be sublimed in yellow scales. 

There are three sulphides — a disulphide, a protosul- 
phide, and a bisulphide. The principal one — viz., the 
protosulphide — is not precipitated from nickel solu- 
tions by hydrosulphuric acid, but may be so thrown 
down by sulphide of ammonium. Thus it falls in a 
hydrated state, as a black powder. It may also be 
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formed in the anhydrous state by heating nickel and 
sulphur together; action is very violent, and the com-* 
bination takes place at a lower point than the fusing 
point of sulphur. 

Dua-imination of Nickel. — 1st. Hydrosulphuric acid 
causes no precipitate if the solution of the nickel salt 
be acid; but if acidified merely by a vegetable acid^or 
the solution be quite neutral, partial precipitation will 
take place. 

2d. Sulphide of ammonium gives a black precipitate. 
This sulphide is slightly soluble in excess, and will 
give a brown tint to the solution. 

3d. The alkalies throw down green precipitates of 
hydrated oxide; that formed by ammonia is soluble in 
excess. Thus a clear blue solution is formed to which 
an excess of potassa added will throw down oxide of 
nickel in combination with some potassa. 

4th. Alkaline carbonates throw down a carbonate of 
nickel of similar appearance to the oxide; this, again, 
is, like it; quite insoluble in the fixed alkaline precipi- 
tants, but soluble in excess of carbonate of ammonia. 

5th. When heated in the reducing flame of the blow- 
pipe, with a little borax or carbonate of soda, a gray- 
colored bead is formed, owing to the reduction of the 
metal itself; and such a bead may be dissolved, and 
the metal actually collected by the magnet. With 
borax in the outer flame, a deep yellow or orange 
glass is produced while hot, which loses much of its 
color as the bead cools down. 

In estimating nickel, it is always done as protoxide, 
and by precipitating the metal by potassa: but owing 
to the tendency of oxide of nickel and potassa to com- 
bine, continuous washing is necessary before we can 
dry and weigh the precipitate. 

Its separation from copper and zinc, as in the analysis 
of German silver, will be considered in the chapter on 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MANGANESE AND COBALT. 

The two metals now to be briefly examined are not 
employed in the reguline state, and of their compounds, 
their oxides are the only ones at all largely useful, 
being in each case used as coloring or other fluxes. 

Manganese. 

Metallic manganese may be prepared from the com- 
moQ native black oxide, by first treating it with 
hydrochloric acid. This converts the manganese, and 
iron also, which is associated with it, into chlorides. 
These are dissolved out of the mass, evaporated to 
dryness, and then heated so as to volatilize the sesqui- 
chloride of iron. The residue is then digested in 
water, filtered, and precipitated by carbonate of soda ; 
pure carbonate of manganese falls, which on heating 
leaves a pure oxide. This latter is to be heated in- 
iensely in a charcoal lined crucible, when it will be 
•educed, but the metal will retain a little carbon, which 
atter may be removed by again fusing with borax. 
Thus a grayish white metal is obtained, of a granular 
exture, but so greedy of oxygen that it can only be 
jreserved like potassium, viz., under naphtha. The 
pecific gravity is 8.013. Symbol, Mn. Equivalent, 27.5. 
There are no less than six oxides of manganese. 
^he first, or protoxide, forming the basis of all ordi- 
ary salts of the metal. If potassa be added to a 
langanese salt, we get this oxide precipitated as a 
ulky white hydrate, which soon becomes brown by 
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absorplioo of oxgen. The nnliyiirous protoxide is a 
green wjtnpouod, and may be obtained by heating 
biDoxide of manganese in a current of hydrogen gas. 
Protoxide of manganese forma deep flesh-colored sails 
with acids. Composition, MuO. Equivalent, 35.5, 

The binoxide is the nallve ore, and the body largely 
used in the arts. The minerals, wad and pyroluiite, 
are hydrated forma, the latter being crystalline. The 
binoxide is our best source of oxygen gas, which is 
evolved from it when simplv heated to redness. Again, 
clilorine and the chief bl i compounds are raaoa- 

fiiciured by its agency. irmer is obtained when 

we heat diluted hydr acid and the binoxide 

together, the resulting . ^eing, chloride of maa- 

ganese, water, and chlor...^,. hown in the equation— 
MoO,4-2nCl=M l + 2nO + C]. 

Binoxide of manganese is employed in glass niana- 
factories for overcoming the green tint of ordinary 
glass; but if too much be used, an amelhyst color ia 
produced, as in the old French plate glass ; this is said 
by some lo be an optical, and not a chemical efieoC 
It is also the base which gives a deep brown color in 
enamel, or glass painting. For these finer uses it must 
be specially prepared, for which purpose Berthier gi^as 
a very good method. He heats nitrate of manganese 
to dull redness. This drives oiF the nitric acid, and 
at the same time converts the residue into a mixture 
consisting of binoxide, with a sinall perceotage only 
of the original protoxide. The former is disaolv^ 
out by some fresh boilingTiitrie acid, the cake having 
been previously powdered. Lastly, the resulting pow- 
der is washed, and then again heated to low r^nem, 
keeping it constantly stirred. It is a very dark browa 
powder. Composition, MnO,. Eqaivalent, 4S.5. 

There is a sesqnioxide of a composition between the 
protoxide and this binoxide, viz., composed of Mn^O^ 
This is the residue lefl after distillation of oxygen from 
latter. It is ■ ' ^n'lnd native. 
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Then there is a red oxide, which has a composition 
between the protoxide and sesquioxide, viz., Mn,0^ or 
MnO,Mnj03. And, lastly, two oxides having acid pro- 
perties, viz., manganic acid, MnOg; and permanganic, 
Mn,0^ These acids have not been isolated. 

Discrimination of Manganese. — Ist. Any manganese 
compoand may readily be recognized before the blow- 
pipe, by heating it with borax in the oxidizing flame, 
when a violet bead will be produced. If this be 
brought into a reducing flame, it is rendered colorless. 
If simply fused upon platinum wire with a little car- 
bonate of soda, a greenish bead results, which is opaque. 

2. Hydrosulphuric acid gives no precipitate in man- 
ganese solutions if they are acid, and a very slight one 
if neutral. 

3d. Sulphide of ammonium gives a very bulky, 
flesh-colored precipitate in neutral solutions. A slight 
exposure to air converts this into the brown ses- 
quioxide. 

4th. Alkalies or their carbonates throw down white 
precipitates, and in the case of ammonia this is soluble 
in excess. 

5th. Ferrocyanide of potassium also gives a white 
one, but if any iron be present we get a blue tint from 
it, hence this test is useful in showing the purity of 
these salts as regards iron. 

All these white precipitates become brown upon ex- 
posure to air, in a similar manner to the flesh-colored 
sulphide. 

(5th. Mr. Crum's method of detecting manganese is 
so delicate as to indicate very minute traces. It de- 
pends upon the formation of permanganic acid, as 
shown by the fine red tint of the latter body which is 
produced. It is thus executed: Dissolve the com- 

!)Ound in a little nitric acid. Then add binoxide of 
ead, and boil the mixture, when the least trace of 
manganese will produce the red tint mentioned. 
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This metal, like mangknese, ia never employtd ii 
the nietallie state, and, moreover, being anoeuted vtkif 
ores with nickel, it oao ooIt be qnite freed from Ot- 



latter by very oarefal and protmoted manipoladoi, 
Henoe the bulk of the apecimeos of oobalt are ma* 
netic, which property ia probably dae to (he niom 



The ores of cobalt are zaffVe, an impure ozid% IM 
glance-oobalt The latter being a oofflpoand of oobaH 
iron, and arsenic, with ealphur. 

The metal itself may be prepared by heating nfiii 
in hydroobloric acid, previously adding to iba latter I 
little nitric When oiasolved tha solntioa is tniatB4 
with hydrosulphuric acid, which preoipitatea all tfal 
metals contaiaed, except the oobalt an^ iron. HaWu 
filtered out the sulphide, the olear liquid ia boM 
with a little strong nitric acid, in order to i>enH[idiM 
the iron, after which carbonate of potassa is added to 
throw the whole dowa. Then after washing this pre- 
cipitate, it is digested in oxalic acid, which oonverti 
the carbonate of cobalt into an insoluble oxalate, while 
it dissolves out the iron. After washing the cobalt 
salt, intensely heating it in a porcelain crucible will it 
once reduce the metal. The crucible must be encased 
in a clay one, as the beat must not only be as strong 
88 can be commanded, but must also be maintained 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 

Cobalt is a reddiah-gray crystalline metal, whiok 
fuses at a temperature somewhat below iron. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 8.95, It is soluble in either of tlw 
three acids, sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric; expo- 
sure to the air oxidizes it completely. Symbol, Co. 
Equ'ivaleul, 2ft.5. 

The oxides of cobalt are two, the protoxide composed 
of an equivalent of cobalt with one of oxygen; this is 
the base of the CHjJ|^^«alts. It is prepared in an 
nhyilrau^ondi^ '" '^cipitaliQg ni||^«f cobsll 
by^^HBMt \uB a pii^l^PnBate fails, 
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nixed with a portion of hydrated oxide. The preci- 
pitate, afler washing, is heated to a moderate degree 
n a tube from which the atmosphere is excluded, for 
f this precaution be not taken, a peroxide will result. 
k> obtained it is an ash-gray powder. The hydrated 
)xide is a blue precipitate, which is thrown down from 
i soluble cobalt salt by potassa. It cannot be precipi- 
Ated by ammonia, as it is perfectly soluble in that 
precipitant. If exposed to air, it absorbs more oxygen, 
&Dd acquires a dirty green hue. 

The oxide of commerce is the per- or sesquioxide ; 
it is largely used by glassmakers, enamellers, and 
others, for imparting the rich azure blue known as 
cobalt blue. For these uses it is prepared upon a large 
scale, and by calcining speiss cobalt, the product of 
smelted cobalt ores. This calcined speiss is treated 
with hydrochloric acid to dissolve it, after which milk 
of lime is added to precipitate arsenic and iron. Hy- 
drosulphuric acid is next passed through the solution 
to throw down other metals, care being taken that the 
liquid be well acid, or a black sulphide of cobalt woulcf 
be precipitated by the gas. Lastly, the cobalt com- 
pound is itself precipitated by bleaching powder. 
When the precipitate is heated to redness it forms the 
"blue oxide," but if the heat be carried to whiteness, 
" prepared oxide." 

Smalt is a blue color, employed in the arts for giving 
a pale blue tint to porcelain and pottery, also for glass 
staining. For the former uses ordinary smalt is em- 
ployed where the color is diluted with other admix- 
tures, but for the latter a factitious smalt is preferable, 
where the composition of ordinary smalt is imitated, 
but wherein pure oxide of cobalt is used. 

For ordinary smalt the ore is powdered and levi- 
gated, after which it is roasted in such a manner as to 
render foreign metals as inert as possible. This done, 
a quantity of pearlash (or rough carbonate of potash), 
some nitre, and a quantity of sand are vitrified together. 
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This mixture whea cold is ground up, and sold under 
certain trade-marka expressive of its quality. 

It will be seen in the above process, that the sand 
and carbonate of putassa form a genmine glass, while 
another portion of the sand, by union with the oxide 
of cobalt, forme a silicate of cobalt, and the result ia 
actually glass colored by silicate of cobalt. Good 
smalt ought not to contain l&as than 12 per cent, of 
oxide of cobatt, and a very excellent manufacture of 
this substance is now carried on in Sweden, where it 
is iinproved by the previous separatioo of the araenio 
and iron from the ore. 

Diacriminiilion of ( it. CompomidH of this 

metal, when heated in zing flame of the blow- 

pipe with a little borax, rery deep blue bead, bo 

intense that the most quantity must be em- 

ployed in order to obta culiar blue of the metd. 

2d. liydroBulpburic. is no precipitate in acid 

solutions. 

3d. Sulphide of ammonium precipitates a black sol- 
phidc from neutral solutions. 

4th. Potash in excess gives a rose-colored oxide, but 
if the potash be ia small quantity, the precipitate will 
be blue. 

5th. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a brownish- 
green precipitate. 

6th. Ferridcyanide of potassium throws down a red- 
dish -brown one. 

Lastly, solutions of cobalt salts when dilute, pass np 
from rose color to deep red as they become more con- 
centrated, and from red to. lilac and blue, dependent 
upon the quantity in solution. Many of the dilute red 
solutions may be changed to blue by heating, the liquid 
assuming the original tint as it cools. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TIN. 

Thebb is written evidence that tin has been known 
as a metal for more than 2800 years, in fact, nearly as 
long as gold, silver, or iron. In the early times the 
supply to other parts of the world was derived chiefly 
from Britain, ana, as at the present time, from Cornwall 
and Devon, where it exists in veins as a binoxide, or 
tin-stone. The nodalar masdes, known as stream tin, 
and foand in the beds of rivers, as also in alluvial soils, 
are water-rounded portions of binoxide in a very pure 
state. And the same ore at times occurs crystalline, 
in forms belonging to the right prismatic system. 
Lastly, it is found as tin pyrites, wherein it is associated 
with sulphides of iron and copper. British tin, with 
that from the Island of Banca, now constitutes the 
great bulk of the metal, but it is also found in Austria, 
Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia, America, Mexico, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Its metallurgy is tolerably simple. The ore is first 
washed t<» separate earthy impurities^ and the larger 
masses and stones broken up; it is sorted as to its 
quality and association with othqr metals, and thus 
divided generally into three qualities as regards its 
richness. After this classifying it is completely pow- 
dered in a stamp-mill. The iron stamps, weighing 
about half a hundredweight each, being so arranged 
as to work in a kind of box or trough, through which 
a stream of water flows during the crushing operation. 
By this the powdered ore is carried away into tanks, 
passing first over long inclined troughs, during which 
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passage the ore will again separate into three classei 
The richest, being the heaviest part, rests on the firaf 
or upper portion of the trough, the poorest passes right 
away to the lower, while there will be retained an io- 
termediate quantity of ore, also of corresponding or 
middle quality. 

A second separation of this kind, depending upon 
gravity, is now eSected by throwing the ore in shovel- 
fuls into a large vat, capable of containing 100 gallooi 
of water (or even more). In this the powder is weB 
stirred up, by which means, on leaving it to subside, 
it forms a top layer of nearly worthless gangae, i 
middle, which being richer in ore is set aside for another 
washing, and a lower, which is ready for smelting. 

The ore is now in a fit state for the first furnace 
operation, which is one of roasting. For this purpose 
about half a ton is worked in an ordinary reverberatory [ 
furnace. Thus the sulphur, when present, and any ar- ; 
senic, which latter is usually associated with the ore, are 
driven ofif, and any other metals are converted into light 
oxides, excepting only any contained sulphide of cop- 
per, but this, during the operation, joined with after ex- 
posure to air and moisture, becomes sulphate; washing 
will then remove the whole of the above impurities. 

In some works a peculiar kind of reverberatory is 
used for the last operation, viz., one wherein the bed 
is made to rotate by machinery ; during this turning 
all parts of the ore become equally exposed to the 
heat, which, by the assistance of frequent stirring of 
the mass, effects a most complete separation of the 
volatile matters of the ore. 

The tinstone or roasted ore, as thus selected, is now 
ready for the smelter ; and, in this country, his opera- 
tion is always carried on in an ordinary reverberatory, 
but with a very low arch ; the bed is of fire-brick, and 
peculiar in having a shallow air chamber formed under 
it, which is continued into the bridge ; this is to pre- 
vent the overheating of the materials of which the 
furnace is formed. The charging-door is at one side, 
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at the back and hj the side of tbe Hue ia a door 
jugb which the charge is worked. Then, opposite 

charging door is a chaODel closed by a plug during 
rkiDg, but leading to a large iron pot; and into. 
I latter the metal is allowed to flow by this chauDel 
^n its reduction ia effiicted. 

.u working, the ore is mixed with an average quan- 
' of about 16 per cent, of anthracite, and about 1 
of this is charged in, a little calcareous flux, as 
e or fluor spar, having been added at the same 
e. After spreading over the floor, tbe fire is urged 
intensity over a period of 6 or 8 hours. The work- 
' door is then opened, and the charge well stirred 
1 mixed ; after which the doors are again closed, 
1 the heat maintained for a time, when some moist 
I is thrown over the surface, and tbe scorife furmed 
Led ofi". This is reserved in order to separate any 
lins of metal skimmed with it. A clear bath of 
tal is thus left in the furnace; the plug is therefore 
ihdrawn from the exit channel, and the whole 
3wed to flow into the iron pot, where, after letting 
remain for a time, that 
1 slag may rise to the sur- 
e, it is lastly skimmed, 
d the metal ladled into 
>uld8. 

In Germany tin is 
lelted much in the same 
ly as iron is in England ; 
d for this purpose a 
lall blast-furnace, as 
own in the drawing, is 
ed. A granite body, a, 

formed; and in front 

this is placed a water- 
item, B; into this the 
igs of tbe operation are 
owed to flow, while the metal reduced is carried by 
other obannel into the reservoir, c. The body is 
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inclosed above by a bood. The fael employed is 
charcoal, and the whole arrangement is worked veiy 
much in the way of our iron blast, air being thrown in 
by similar means ; but, although the Gernians assert 
that the product is better, there is much loss of metal 
compared with the English method, and, moreover, the 
consumption of fuel is much greater. 

The smelting operation does not afford pure tin, but 
metal in which iron, lead, arsenic, and sometimes 
tungsten, bismuth, or copper, may exist as impurities. 
Hence the ingots are subjected to an operation of 
liquation, in order to separate the pure tin from j 
them. For this they are placed in a reverberatory, [ 
and heated very gently ; thus the purer tin, fusing first 
at a low temperature, is allowed to flow off; while the 
portions associated with the impurities, being more 
infusible, remain unmelted in the furnace. After the 
first fluid portions are collected, the remainder is 
removed, fused, and sold as " block tin." Lastly, the 
fine portion is subjected to a kind of polling (resem- 
bling the copper operation), but in this instance per- 
formed with a bundle of wet poles, whereby steam is 
generated upon their contact with the fused and hot 
metal, by the escape of which agitation is given to the 
mass sufficient to carry impurities to the surface for 
skimming off. Afterwards the fine product is cast, and 
sold as " bar tin," or broken up as grain tin, the metal 
being heated up for the production of the latter to a 
point whereat it becomes brittle (if pure), and so capa- 
ble of breaking up readily. 

As tin is a metal likely to become of more extensive 
use in dental practice, the methods for obtaining 
chemically pure tin may now be considered. For this 
purpose good commercial tin may be taken and dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid ; thus hydrogen will be 
evolved, and the metals all converted into chlorides, 
with the exception of antimony and arsenic. If either 
of these be present, it will combine with hydrogen and 
be evolved as a gas, viz., as antimoniuretted or arse- 
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iuretted hydrogen, and some of the antimony may 
Iso remain as an insoluble residue. 

Any residae being separated by filtration, the liquid 
s to be evaporated to a small bulk, and then treated 
¥ith nitrio acid. This will convert the tin into insol- 
ible metastannic acid, a crystalline white body. The 
ivhole is now to be evaporated to dryness, and then 
washed with a little hydrochloric acid ; after which it 
is to be thrown upon a filter, thoroughly washed and 
dried, and subsequently reduced by mixing it with 
charcoal, and beating strongly in a crucible^ when a 
button of pure tin will result. 

Dr. Miller advises the use of a voltaic process for its 
production. He makes a concentrated solution of tin 
in hydrochloric acid, and, decanting it into a beaker, 
pours water cautiously upon it, so as to form a layer 
of dense liquid, covered with a separate one of water. 
A bar of tin then placed in the liquid will have the 
pure metal deposited from the solution, and upon the 
introduced bar, just at the point of junction of the 
metallic solution and the water. 

Properties. — Tin is a metal very nearly approaching 
silver in whiteness, and its surface bears a high polish, 
which is not tarnished by exposure to dry air. Al- 
though a crystalline metal, it is very soft and malleable, 
and may readily be beaten into a very tenacious foil, 
but it is not ductile at ordinary temperatures, and can 
only be drawn into wire by heating it up to about 
212^. It is readily crystallized by fusing, cooling 
slowly, and then, pouring away the last fluid portions, 
eight-sided needles, or else rhombic tables, are so pro- 
duced ; and it may also be separated from the proto- 
chloride of tin by decomposing the latter by means of 
slow action with the galvanic battery. In such a way 
it will be slowly deposited upon the negative pole after 
a few days' action. 

Tin will give a peculiar crackling sound if a bar of 
it is bent, and after a time will become considerably 
heated by such means; this is produced by the friction 
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color may be tinted by admixture of other oxidts: 
thuB a smnll quantity of oxides of ziuc and iron, mixe4 
with it, will give a brownish yellow, or yellow brown, 
according to their relative proportions. 

Chlorides. — Tin forma two compounds with chlorine, 
much used by the dyer and calico-printer, as tin 
crystals or salts of tin, and aa nitro-muriate of tin, 
The former is the protochloride, and may be prepared 
by dissolving tin in hydrochloric acid, and, when 
action has ceased, diluting with about four times ita 
bulk of water, filtering and crystallizing: thus pris- 
matic crystals are formed, which, on solution in water, 
will not, however, give a clear solution without the 
addition of some hydrochloric acid. The solution ' 
largely used aa a deoxidizing or reducing ayent: thi 
as haa been already shown, it readily reduces salts of 
mercury, silver, gold, and even iron. Mercury is in 
this way separated for estimation (see page 140); and, 
again, its action upon iron salts, aa also upon gold 
compounds, is shown (aee page 220). For these uses 
it may he formed in solution ; but, if preserved as 
such, some fragments of tin must be kept in it, or it 
will become perchloride. Its composition is SqCL 
•Equivalent, 94.5. 

The bichloride may be formed in solution by em- 
ploying the protochloride, and mixing it with twice 
the bulk of hy'drochloric acid it already contains, and 
then exposing it to the air for a time ; or tin may be 
at once dissolved in aqua regia, which should be formed 
with ratlier an under quantity of nitric acid. Thia 
compound mav also be crystallized. Composition, 
SnCI,. Equivalent, 130. 

Both these compounds may be formed in the an- 
hydrous state. 

Sulphides. — Protosulphide of tin ia formed like tba 
iron compound, by healing tin with sulphur. The 
metal is heated somewhat above its fusing point, and 
sulphur ia then thrown in. The maaa obtained is 
poanded, and again heated with aulphnr in a close 
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ressel, when at last a lead gray, lamellar, crystalline 
^mpouDcl is obtained. A hydrate is formed by adding 
lydrosulphuric acid, or sulphide of ammonium, to a 
solution of a protosalt. By heating this it may be 
rendered anhydrous. Composition, SnS. Equiva- 
lent, 75. 

There is a sesquisulphide, and also a bisulphide. 
The latter is a yellow compound, known as aurum mu- 
sivum, and obtained by mixing an amalgam of tin and 
mercury with a quantity of sal-ammoniac and sulphur. 
On beating this mixture in a flask, calomel and a bi- 
sulphide of mercury sublime, and the bisulphide of tin 
remains in brilliant yellow scales. It is used as a 
bronzing powder by painters. 

A^lloys. — Tin readily forms an amalgam with mer- 
cury, in fact it may Ijp said to dissolve very easily in 
the latter metal. The chief use of this amalgam is for 
"silvering" looking-glasses. This operation iseSected 
by employing a large perfectly flat stone table, of the 
size of the glass to be amalgamated, or larger. Upon 
this a sheet of tin-foil is spread evenly, and it must be 
without the least flaw or break in its surface, or the 
latter will show a faulty place upon the glass. This is 
next covered with clean mercury, by pouring it, and 
spreading it uniformly until it lies about one-eighth of 
an inch deep. The plate of glass having been per- 
fectly cleansed from grease or impurities upon its sur- 
face, is next floated on to the mercury, commencing at 
one end and sliding it down below the surface of the 
metal. It is then pressed down by loading it consider- 
ably, so as to press out all mercury which does not 
enter into the composition of a solid amalgam, and 
which excess of mercury is received in a gutter sur- 
rounding the stone. Lastly, after allowing it to rest 
for a day and a night, it is raised by slow degrees upon 
its edge, whereby the remaining superfluous mercury 
drains away. After a few weeks it may be framed, 
but it is usual to do so in such a way as that the lower 
82 
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ei )m which it has drained shall come at the hottoiO 
Oi ic frame. 

X [le refuse of this operation is the source of mercury 
occasionally getting into the market contaminated witb 
tin. 

Tin, as employed for plugging operations, baa no 
tendency to adhesion or welding, although its soft and 
non-elastic nature allows of its packing well together, 
and so forming solid plugs ; but it is a question ns W 
whether or not its surface micrht be carefully touched 
with a little pure mciuui ;st previously to intro- 
ducing it into a cavity, " or the purpose thicker 
foil than usual, or the n s apt at once to dissolve 
it ; thus, by superficial » nation, the surfaces will 
have a tendency to adhe form a solid, semi-amal- 
gamaled mass. If this iitficable, it would form 
a stopping not much inel o shrink, as the whole 
of the mercury employea dd only very partially 
amalgamate the tin. For 11 case of thorough amal- 
gamation of tin by mercury, the compound has a 
specific gravity above the mean, showing that conden- 
sation takes place in it, a change not desirable in n 
plug. 

Tin is already employed as a stopping amalgain, but 
not alone, the tin being first alloyed with a small pro- 
portion of silver, and a yet smaller one of gold. This 
alloy is then finely divided, and the mercury added at 
the time of using; but very little judgment can bo 
formed of the ultimate condition which such comples 
amalgams will assume, more especially as to the amount 
of condensation taking place, which, if it be large, will, 
of course, render the plug not solid in the walls of the 
cavity. 

Tin forms a hard hut malleable alloy with silver in 
all proportions, condensation taking place by the mix- 
ture. It is very white, but very easily oxidized. 

With gold, tin forms a malleable alloy, only, how- 
ever, if the tin be quite pure. Mr. Alcborne has shown 
that gold containing ^\ih of tin may readily be rolled, 
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md even coined. Indeed, gold brought to standard 
Dy tin is yet malleable. The specific gravity of this 
eilloy in all cases exceeds the mean, and its color is 
rendered of a paler yellow than gold, but with none 
of the green tint observable in alloys of gold with 
silver. 

Berzelius formed a precipitated alloy of tin and gold, 
in the condition of a blackish powder, by acting upon 
a concentrated solution of chloride of gold, by one of 
protochloride of tin in excess. This was capable of 
burnishing, and of fusion into a button. 

Tin in filings, heated with spongy platinum in equal 
proportions, forms a hard and brittle alloy of a dark 
color, and somewhat fusible. Two parts of tin to one 
platinum h^ the color of tin, but is brittle, and it is 
not until the tin is in the proportion of 12 to 1 that it 
becomes malleable. Considerable evolution of heat 
attends the heating of these together; and Clarke 
states, that if tin and platinum foils be rolled together 
and heated before the blowpipe, combination takes 
place explosively. 

Tin forms a very brittle alloy with palladium. 

The alloys of tin with lead constitute pewter, and 
also an important class called "solders ;" and, in regard 
to these, it may be remarked that mixtures of tin and 
lead are not only more fusible than the mean of their 
constituents, but they are also harder and considerably 
tougher. In forming them, the lead should be fused 
first, and then the tin put in ; thus oxidation of the 
latter is diminished as much as possible; and this ob- 
ject may be also furthered by covering the contents of 
the melting-pot with charcoal or anthracite powder. 
When the amount of tin rises a little above one-third 
of the mixture, and up to two parts of tin to one of 
lead, the alloy will throw out well-defined circular 
spots upon its upper surface, when cast in a sheet. 
This depends upon partial separation of the compo- 
nents of the alloy when in these proportions; but as 
it becomes yet richer, the spotting gradually disap- 
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pears, and ta as much absent at last as in an alloy 
containing below the amount of tin above mentioned. 
Indeed, this appearance affords the plumber the indi- 
cation of the quality of solder he is making. 

Pewter is composed of four parts of tin to one of 
lead, " Fine solder," of two of tin to one of lead. la 
"ordinary solder" they are in equal proportiona; and 
in "coarse'' the weight of lead amounts to twice tbat 
of the tin. These alloys all expand, so that their spe- 
cific gravity is lower than the mean of their consti- 
tuenta. 

The addition of bismuth to alloys of tin and lead ia 
found to lower their melting point in so extraordinary 
a degree, as to have given the name "fusible metal" to 
this triple alloy. Some of these mixtures melt at points 
below 212°, or the heat of boiling water; and the pro- 
portions which will give the most fusible compound 
are two parts of bismuth to one of lead and one of tin; 
and it will be seen, upon considering the equivalenW 
of the metals, that these quantities will be just aboul 
two equivalents of tin to one of lead and one of bismuth. 
This alloy is largely employed for tftking casta, and 
jls vaJue for this purpose is much increased by tha 
fact of its expanding on cooling; and hence giviag 
extremely sharp and well-deSned models. 

An alloy of these constituents is employed as a soft 
solder for pewter. The proportions for this are one 
part of bismuth to two of tin and one of lead. 

Tio alloyed with antimony constitutes Britannia 
metal, the best varieties of which are composed of tin, 
with just sufficient antimony to give haninesa. For 
this purpose the proportions of antimony may range 
from eight to twelve per cent. Some kinds contain 
also bismuth, zinc, and copper, bat these are inferior 
to the first formula. 

An inferior kind is made under the name of "Queen's 
metal," In this 75 parts of tin are alloyed with 8.6 
parts of antimony, 8 of bismuth, and 8.6 of lead; but 
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the use of the latter metal is always avoided in good 
Britannia metaL 

The ordinary kinds of type metal are formed of lead, 
with antimony added in such quantity as to harden it, 
and enable it to sustain the wear of the press. Twenty 
parts of antimony to eighty of lead form a good alloy, 
as such metal fuses readily, and gives sharp casts; but 
it has been found that if a small amount of the lead is 
substituted by tin, the type is yet sharper, and resists 
wear much better. For this five per cent, of tin is 
found sufficient. Thus an excellent metal is formed of 
lead seventy-five, tin five, and antimony twenty parts. 

Tin may be combined with copper in any proportion, 
and forms with it alloys known as gun, bell, and spe- 
culum metals, or bronze; the relative proportions of 
the constituents determining the character and uses of 
the alloy. Bell metal is formed in the proportion of 
seventy-eight parts of copper to twenty -two of tin ; to 
these two per cent, of antimony is occasionally added. 
In gun metal for ordnance purposes only ten per cent, 
of tin is mixed with ninety of copper ; but this propor- 
tion is often exceeded in metal for engineering uses. 
Speculum metal is an exceedingly hard alloy, capable 
of receiving a very brilliant surface by polishing; 
whence it is employed for the reflectors of telescopes. 
It is somewhat brittle. For the best result the copper 
and tin should be in the proportion of two to one, and 
a little arsenic improves quality. Thus a good for- 
mula is — six parts of copper, three of tin, and one of 
arsenic. 

Grenuine bronze is a compound of copper and tin 
only, but much of this alloy contains zinc also, as the 
new coin of this country, for example (page 392). 
Where metal is intended for the die-press a good pro- 
portion will be ninety-three of copper to seven of tin. 
This forms an alloy much harder than copper, and also 
more fusible. It will resist oxidation better, but its 
hardness renders annealing necessary when it is used 

32* 
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irposes. With respect to the method of 
kii ^r. Brande, faer Majesty's cbief coiner, Btates 

thai [eii>|>vring, or beating and slowly cooling, prodaues 
aD efTect directly opposite to that taking place in aieel, 
and that it renders bronze quite hard and brittle. 
Therefore it is heated to redness, and quenched in 
water. After which it is found to be quite soft and 
workable under the press or in the lathe. Bronze is 
very liable to have air-holea formed in casting; and 
its constituents have much tendency to separate upon 
fusion. 

Tin plate, of which ordinak .io vessels are made, ia 
actually iron coated with but in forming it, the 

iron having its surface tb( ly cleansed from oxide, 

ia next immersed in a ball lied tin ; consequenily, 

the clean iron aurlace wi tually alloyed with tlie 

latter. The sheets are a lently dipped in tin a 

second time, after which ixcesa deposited is re- 

moved by plunging ibem a quantity of melted 

tallow. 

Discrimimilion of Tin, — 1, "When a tin compound is 
heated by the blowpipe in the reducing flame, with n 
corresponding flux, a malleahle globule of tin will be 
afforded. 

2. Hydrosulphuric acid may produce a chocolate- 
brown precipitate in a tin suit, or else a dull yelluw 
one. If the former, it will show the solution to have 
been one of a proiosalt; if the latter, it will indicate 
the presence of a persalt. 

3. Sulphide of ammonium acts in the same way in 
each case ; and the precipitate produced by this reagent 
is soluble in an excess of an alkaline sulphide. 

4. Foiassa or soda produces a white precipitate, solu- 
ble in excess. If the solution be that of a protosalt, 
a black precipitate will fall upon boiling the clearsolu- 
tion; if it be that of a persalt, boiling will not disturb it. 

6. Ammonia throws down a white precipitate, in- 
soluble in excess, if the solution contained a proK»alt, 
bat soluble in excess if a persalt. 
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6. Chloride of gold is the characteristic test for tin ; 
in a dilute solution it will precipitate the purple of Cas- 
sius; if the solution be more concentrated, this precipi- 
tate is brown. 

The estimation of the quantity of tin in a compound 
is always made by converting it into binoxide; and in 
this way it may be separated from nearly all other 
metals. Arsenic and antimony are exceptions, and 
also lead, if the solution of the metals contain sulphuric 
acid. To effect this separation, a nitric acid solution 
is made, and then evaporated to a very small bulk ; by 
this, the binoxide of tin is thoroughly separated. Next, 
any foreign metals are removed from it by washing 
this precipitate well with dilute nitric acid, and after- 
wards with water. After which it is dried, ignited, 
and weighed, when every 100 parts indicate 78.66 of 
tin. 

A few examples may here be given of the analysis 
of compounds containing tin. 

Compounds of tin with lead only, as solders, pewter, 
and the like, are examined by taking an accurately 
weighed quantity of 25 grains, or thereabout, and dis- 
solving it in somewhat dilute nitric acid ; after heating, 
the tin will be all oxidized. The liquid is then diluted 
and the oxide of tin filtered out, washed, ignited, and 
weighed. 

Sulphuric acid is then added in excess to the re- 
maining solution and washings, and the liquid is evapo- 
rated down to expel the nitric acid. Next the sulphate 
of lead is filtered out and washed, then removed from 
the filter into a porcelain crucible; the filter is now 
burned over the latter, so as to add its ash to the lead 
precipitate, after which the crucible is heated ; and, 
lastly, the sulphate of lead weighed, whence the quan- 
tity of lead is calculated. 

Fusible metal, which contains bismuth in addition 
to the above, may be analyzed similarly by solution in 
nitric acid. Then an excess of ammonia, and a quan- 
tity of sulphide of ammonium are added : thus the tin 
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is ated, and by digesting it for a lime in a flaak is 
reuiKMtived as a sulphur ealt, while the Bulphides of lead 
and biarnuth remain. These are filtered away from 
the clear liquid, and washed well with water contaiamg 
sulphide of ammonium, after which they are dried, and 
then separated from the filter into a porcelain basin; 
to this the filter ash is added, after buraing; nextstroDg 
nitric is put upon this, containing also a little sulphuric 
Thus the sulphides are oxid,ized, and by treating tbem 
with water, after havins evaporated the excess of acid, 
sulphide of bismuth \ e out, leaving the sul- 

phate of lead ready for ■- : this is done by water 

containing a few drops - ihurie acid, and after- 

wards by pure water. Tt. . a dried and weighed. 

The solution contaii bismuth is completely 

precipitated by carbonai. .. raooia; ailer standing 

, some time the precipitate la oeparalfid, washed and de- 
composed, by heating to redness in a porcelain cruci- 
ble. Thus teroxide of bismuth is left for weighing. 

Lastly, returning to the sulphur salt of tin, hydro- 
chloric acid is added to its solution. Thus the tiu is 
separated as bisulphide; this is decomposed and oxi- 
dized by heating in a porcelain crucible with exposure 
to air, and the oxide of tin remaining may then be 
weighed. As most specimens of bronze contain zinc, 
this analysis will be considered under that article. 

An amalgam of tin may be analyzed by dissolving 
a weighed quantity of it in aqua regia ; when dissolved, 
a small excess of ammonia is to be added, and then 
sulphide of ammonium, also in excess; this is digested 
for a few hours in a covered flask ; the result is analo- 
gous to the one in the analysis of fusible metal alreiidy 
given, viz,, the tin sulphide will entaf into the forma- 
tioD of a sulphur salt and will be taken into solution, 
while the sulphide of mercury remains undissolved ; 
this is filtered out, washed with water containing sul- 
phide of ammonium, and then the filter dried at a low 
temperature in a close crucible. The mercury may 
veigfaed and calculated as protosulphide ; but 
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if very accurate estimation is desired, in place of thus 
drying, it must be digested in hydrochloric acid, and 
chlorine passed through this until all the mercury is 
converted into chloride. The solution is then filtered, 
and the mercury estimated by protochloride of tin 
(page 140). 

The tin is estimated as in the case of fusible metal, 
bat in both these the crucible in which the sulphide of 
tin is ignited should have a small piece of carbonate 
of ammonia held in it at last, in order to separate any 
traces of sulphuric acid likely to remain. 
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CHAPTER XSn. 

ZIKC AND CADUIUH. 

The ancient Greeka were acquainted witb an ore 
called bj them Cadmia, and emplojied for mixing with 
copper to form brass. But the actual separation of 
the metal zinc [or spelter, aa it is commercially termed) 
from this ore is an operation of more recent date. 
The ores are oxide, sulphides, silicates, and carbonate 
of zinc. 

Red oxide of zinc is an amorphous ore, but occa- 
sionally found crystalline. It is obtained largely 
New Jersey, and ia shown by Berthier to be a coi 
paratively pure oxide, containing 88 per cent, oxide of 
zinc, the remainder being made up of oxides of iron 
and manganese. A mass of this ore weighing 16,i00 
lbs. was shown in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Blende is a sulphide of zinc, varying in color and 
appearance according to its association : thus, when 
black, it commonly contains sulphide of iron; when 
of a reddish tint, and streaked, it ia mixed witb snl- 
phide of lead. It ia at times found brown, green, and 
even yellow. It contains on an average about 62 per 
cent, of zinc with 32 of sulphur. 

Native carbonate or calamine ia an abundant ore, not 
only in our own country, but also in Belgium, Silesia, 
and the United States. It contains about 60 percent 
oxide of zinc, and 35 carbonic acid. This, also, is 
generally associated with small quantities of oxides of 
iron, leaid, and manganese. 

The separation of the metal from these ores is an 
f operation, and especially so in the case of cala- 
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bnt with blende containing foreign sulpbidea, 
ire particularly that of lead, it is eomewhat more 
:, and requires some twelve hours' roasting to 
ffits aalpbur. Calamine is first roughly broken 
. then roasted; this drives off water and car- 
icid, and during this change the mineral will 
jy become sufficiently crumbled to powder very 
This done, the powder is next mixed with 

weight of email anthracite; and the ore for 
g, frequently made up of equal parts of cala- 
id roasted blende, is now ready for the reducing 
>n. In England, a 

of the construction ^8- S". 

in the outline draw- 
employed. It . is a 
' kilu, of the shape 
lild of an ordinary 
orking furnace; in 
ire of this, and raised 
aaonry, is a fireplace, 
ti aide of which is 
d a row of very 
rucibles, A, A, often 
I as i feet high, and 

of containing about 
if ore, together with 
][uisite quantity of 

reducing it. Over 
ots a dome or arch 

rn, D; this latter has a series of holes in it, one 
)rmed over each pot, which serves for introduc- 

charge, luting the pots, &c., and there is a door 

outer cone corresponding to each opening. 
>t is perforated at the bottom, and has a short 
:ed into the opening, as shown in the left-hand 
s is just long enough to pass through the stone 
: which the pota stand, down into a cool cham- 
}w. Upon the floor of this is pl,aced a small 

or iron dish, o, one under each reducing pot, 
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Jind from tbe short laliea a long movable piece of iroa 
tube, B, passes down into ihe iliahea, Thua the opera- 
tion is one of distillation, per descenswn, wherein the 
volatile product, instead of rising, desceods and con- 
denses in the cool receptacle placed below. 

The charge of ore and coal having been introduced 
into each pot, the lids are luted on, and the lire got up, 
the long tubes, B, being not yet attached; after a full 
red heat has been attained flame issues at the short 
tubes; and aa soon as it becomes of a bluish whila 
color, indicating the combustion of zinc, the long tube 
connecting with the under crucible is put on, and the 
distilling metal will now condense in drops, and pass 
down the tubes into the pots below. Any portion of 
the solid contents of the crucible is prevented pasaing 
down the tubes by first stopping them with a plug of 
soft wood; this, becoming carbonized by the heat, 
allows of the free passage of the metallic vapors 
through its pores. As portions of the distillate pass 
in the form of powder, and also of oxide of zinc, it is 
necessary to remove the tubes occasionally, and clear 
them by means of an iron rod, lest by choking they 
should cause explosion. The distillation will occupy 
about 36 hours. About 5 tons per week of ore are 
created in one of these English furnaces, and with an 
expenditure of about 12 tons of coal ; this will produce 
about 2 tons of rough metal, which is lastly melted, 
and the oxide and impurities skimmed off, ao aa to 
leave the meta! clean. 

Large quantities of zinc are now reduced in Belgium 
at the Vielle Montagne company's works ; the ore 
there is a mixture of carbonate and oside. This is 
roasted, but in place of using a reverheratory, as here, 
a kind of open kiln is employed, and the roasted ore 
is distilled in long tubular retorts of fire clay of about 
3 ft, 6 inches long by 6 inches in diameter; these are 
arranged with an inclination downwards to the re- 
oaivera, and in a tall furnace, in 8 tiers of 6 each ; thus, 
" i further from the furnace heat, 
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irhich 18 below all, the most readily reducible ores are 
3laced in these upper ones. Condensation is effected 
n two tubes which are attached to the retort, each of 
ibout 1 ft. 4 in. long, but both tapering so that the 
Duter end of the second is not more than an inch in 
diameter. These condensers are removed every two 
hours during working ; the outer one contains oxide 
of zinc, which is reserved for working with a fresh 
charge, the inner one reduced zinc, which is raked 
out into a ladle, and separated from any oxide, the 
metal being subsequently cast into ingots. About 12 
hours suffice to work a charge of 48 retorts. 

In Silesia the ores are reduced in a retort somewhat 
like our gas retorts, being a kind of muffle of about 3 
ft. long by 1 ft. 6 in. high; from the front of this an 
earthen pipe passes out, and down to a condensing 
arrangement placed also below. 

The preparation of pure zinc is an operation of some 
difficulty, but it is one absolutely necessary where 
zinc has to be employed, as for the evolution of hy- 
drogen, where arsenic is examined for by Marsh's test 
(see page 316); for ordinary zinc is almost universally 
found to contain traces of arsenic. 

Maillet gives a process, in the Journal de Pharmacie, 
which, he says, yields zinc quite pure, as regards 
arsenic or iron. He first fuses and granulates the 
metal finely, then covers a crucible at the bottom with 
nitre, and next puts the metal in, but mixed up with 
nitre; lastly, covering the whole with another portion 
of nitre, so that the whole quantity of the latter will 
thus amount to one-fourth the weight of the zinc. It is 
now heated until brilliant combustion succeeds, when 
it is taken out of the furnace, the slag removed, and 
the zinc poured out. 

Various plans have been proposed for redistilling 

the commercial zinc, either in the ordinary way or 

even in an atmosphere of hydrogen ; but zinc, after 

distillation, will be found to retain all volatile impuri- 

83 
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and henco ihe only way to obtain pure zinc is by 

on, and subsequc^nt separation of the impuritieii, 

this purpose the zinc nyiy be dissolved in pure 

iric acid : thus a sulphate of zinc is formed, and 

loluble sulphate of lead, if that metal were pre- 

t The solution is diluted and filtered, and then 

lulpb uric acid passed througbthe clear solution; 

,. .11 throw down any arsenic and cadmium. Theae 

> be separated, and the liquid treated with car- 

B of ammonia i" p»fi>ss: thus iron ia procipi- 

, and any z aolved in the excess of 

the precipitant. ite of soda is added to 

the solution filtered "on, and the carbonate 

of zinc thrown dov d, washed, and driei); 

nest, by igniting tl jrcelain crucible, pure 

oxide of zinc is obi sh is to be mixed with 

its own weight of pin- and distilled in a por- 

celain retort. Lastly, i be present, as it may 

be by the mode of rea^v , ..le pure product must 

be distilled a .second time to separate it. 

Properties. — Zinc is a bluish-white metal, having a 
lamellar texture and crystalline fracture; indeed it is 
, crystal! izable in long six-sided prisms. If hammered 
or rolled, its crystalline texture causes it to split anl 
break up ; but it may bo extended into sheets by care- 
ful rolling when heated to about 250°. Its specific 
gravity is 7.00. It fuses at 773°; and when main- 
tained in fusion and heated somewhat above that 
point, it burns with a blue flame, and is dissipated as 
• oxide of zinc In moist air this metal soon becomes 
coated with a superficial coat of oxide, which bo 
closely covers it as to protect the metal below most 
perfectly. It is readily soluble in nitric, hydrochloric^ 
or sulphuric acids, and even in a boiling solution of 
potash. It shrinks very little on cooling, and beoce 
Cfistings taken in this metal have peculiar sharpness, 
which property is said to be increased by alloying it 
with a little tin. Symbol, Zn. Equivalent, 32.7. 
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Binary Compounds of Zinc. — With oxygen zinc 
forms a protoxide, the product of its combustion, and 
known by old writers%is flowers of zinc. The usual 
method of preparing this oxide consists in throwing 
granulated «inc into a bright red-hot crucible; but it 
is apt to be contaminated with particles of metal: these 
may, however, be removed by washing. It may be 
obtained in a hydrated state, by dissolving sulphate 
of zinc, and precipitating by ammonia, potash, or 
soda; but the alkali must not be in excess, or the 
oxide will be redissolved. It is a pure white powder, 
which, by heating, turns yellow, resuming its original 
color upon cooling. Composition, ZnO. Equivalent, 
40.7, 

Chloride of zinc is formed by dissolving the metal 
in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness; 
hydrogen is evolved during solution. If the residue 
be heated to redness in a tube, it forms a white mass, 
which, if heat were continued, may be readily distilled. 
This solid was formerly employed as a caustic in sur- 
gery, ander the name of butter of zinc. The solution 
of the metal in acid is now much used, under the 
name of Burnett's solution: it is powerfully antiseptic; 
it should be made with as little free acid as possible, 
but, under any circumstances, it is slightly acid; when 
very strong, its concentrated solution will deposit por- 
tions of oxide of zinc on dilution. Composition, ZnCl. 
Equivalent, 68.2 

Sulphide of zinc is found native as blende, but zinc 
and sulphur have but a feeble affinity for each other, 
and hence this compound cannot be formed by fusing 
the constituents together. Berthier formed it by de- 
composing anhydrous sulphate of zinc, by heating it 
to redness in a charcoal-lined crucible : after keeping 
up the heat for an hour, he obtained a yellow crystal- 
line sulphide. Zinc salts are not precipitated by hy- 
drosulphuric acid, bu* a white gelatinous sulphide is 
precipitated as a hydrate from neutral or alkaline 
solutions of zinc, by means of sulphide of am^mouva* 
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This 18 soluble in aci<ls, and is readily oxidized bf [^ 
the air. Comp<xsition, ZnS. Equivalent, 48.7. 

Alloys. — With raercnry zinc forms a verj brittle 
amalgam, whatever be the relative proportion of tht 
coDstitaents. The metals combine in -the cold by 
adding zinc filings to mercury, and very readilj 
when melted zinc has mercnry warmed and dropped 
into it. The amalgams may generally be powdered, 
and this brittleness is shown even when 5 parts of 
mercnry are combined with 1 of zinc 

Silver and zinc form a whitish, malleable alloy 
when the proportions do not exceed 2 parts of zinc to 
1 of silver. Gold and zinc unite, and by addition of ^ 
1 part of gold to 2 of zinc the latter is rendered c 
whiter. Grold rendered standard by zinc (that is, con- 
taining 1 to 11) is of a greenish yellow color, and 
brittle, and has a specific gravity above the mean. 
Hellot states that if 1 part of gold be mixed with 7 
of zinc, and heated strongly, the whole alloy vola- 
tilizes. 

Zinc combines with platinum, and also with palla- 
dium, and the union in both cases is attended with 
evolution of light and heat, and hence combination 
may be effected at a low temperature. Two parts of 
spongy platinum with 3 of zinc give a bluish-white, 
hard, and brittle alloy, which fuses easily. Zinc will 
alK»y with lead, and the compound will be as ductile 
auvi malleable as lead, but it is rendered harder. 
From such an alloy the zinc may be distilled away. 

Zinc and copper form brass. With a very small 
quantity of zinc copper is rendered of a paler red, and 
it gradually passes to yellow as the quantity is in- 
creased, becoming brightest when the metals are in 
equal proportions. The best brass is formed by union 
of two equivalents of copper to one of zinc, or sixty- 
four pans of the former to about thirty six of the 
latter. Brass of seventy-five parts of copper to twenty- 
five zinc f" '^''50®^ and the larger the amount of 
si the product. A small quantity 
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^f lead in brass will injure its wire drawing qualities, 

but about two per cent, much improves its working 

ID the lathe, by diminishing its toughness. A little 

tin increases its hardness. When the zinc is in excess, 

the brass becomes very brittle, and the most brittle 

kind is that composed of two equivalents of zinc with 

one of copper. Ordinary malleable brass is also 

rendered brittle by heating or annealing, and old brass 

wire will at times become perfectly brittle from having 

assumed quite a crystalline state internally. Brass 

may be much hardened and condensed under the 

hammer. Two parts of brass to one of zinc form the 

best solder for brass. Silver solder is an alloy of brass 

and silver. The best formula for it is silver sixty-five, 

copper twenty-four, and zinc eleven parts. 

What is known as mosaic gold is actually a good 
form of brass: it is made by fusing equal weights of 
copper and zinc, and then adding zinc by degrees, until, 
passing through various tints of yellow, red, and purple, 
the fused alloy is quite white. This assumes the color 
of fine gold upon cooling, and preserves an unoxidized 
bright surface. 

The alloys known as nickel silver, or German silver, 
are formed of copper with 'nickel and zinc: a very 
good quality is made, according to Miller, by 51 parts 
of copper with 30.6 zinc and 18.4 nickel ; this is in the 
ratio of Cu 5, Zn 8, and Ni 2 equivalents. But the 
best form is 55 parts copper, 21 of nickel, and 24 of 
zinc: this gives a very silvery metal. Where, how- 
ever, it is intended for electroplating, for which pur- 
pose it is now very extensively manufactured, the pro- 
portion of nickel may be diminished. In forming 
German silver the copper and nickel must be first 
melted, and then the zinc added to prevent oxidation 
of the latter. The alloy has a crystalline structure, and 
before rolling it must be well annealed, so as to over- 
come this as completely as possible. 

Iron may be superficially coated with zinc, as readily 
as by tin. Such a manufacture is now carried on, for 

33* 
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producing what is known as galvanized iron. This is 
eft'ected by first well cleaning the surface of the iron, 
and then plunging it into a bath of fused zinc, the lat- 
ter being kept covered with sal-ammoniac, in order to 
prevent oxidation. The process was at first carried on 
by depositing the metal by galvanic agency ; hence the 
Tiame. But although iron is easily covered with zinc 
by the battery, the method above described is now 
always practised instead. 

Zinc and tin will readily alloy, and, when combined 
in equal proportions, form a wnite hard alloy, which 
may be worked as readily as brass. 

Discrimination of Zinc, — 1. By heating a zinc com* 
pound in the blowpipe reducing flame on charcoal, the 
metal will be reduced, and burn, evolving fumes of 
oxide of zinc. If a zinc compound be moistened with 
a drop of nitrate of cobalt, and heated in the oxidizing 
flame, the mass will assume a pale green color. 

2. Hydrosulphuric acid gives no precipitate if the 
solution be acid ; if neutral, a small portion of sulphide 
of zinc falls. 

3. Sulphide of ammonium throws down a white 
curdy sulphide, but slightly colored if the zinc com- 
pound contains traces of other oxides. 

4. Alkalies and their carbonates give white precipi- 
tates : with the former, these are of oxide, and soluble 
in excess of the precipitant; with the latter, they are 
carbonates, and the one produced by carbonate of am- 
monia is soluble: the other two not so. 

• 7 

Zinc is always weighed as oxide, which is calculated 
as containing 80.39 per cent, metal. It must be preci- 
pitated by carbonate of potash, added in suflScient 
quantity to decompose any ammoniacal salts if any 
were present, as they would prevent the precipitation 
of the zinc carbonate. The whole is evaporated to 
dryness, then hot water added, boiled, filtered, and the 
zinc salt washed, ignited to drive off* the carbonic acid, 
and weighed. 

^e ••« ^own as sulphide, after allowing ample 
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time for subsideDce, the precipitate is filtered, washed, 
and dissolved in hydrochloric acid, from which it is 
precipitated by carbonate of potassa as before. 

Some analyses may here be given, illustrative of its 
separation when combined with metallic oxides. 

Brass is analyzed by dissolving a quantity of about 
60 grains in somewhat dilute nitric acid. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue dissolved in 
a small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid. If the alloy 
contains lead, it will separate as an insoluble sulphate 
by this treatment, and may be filtered out and weighed. 
To the clear solution water is added, and then ammo- 
nia to neutralization, and, next, portions of solid 
bjdrate of potassa until the liquid loses its blue color. 
The oxide of copper thus thrown down is washed with 
hot water, ignited, and weighed. Lastly, from the 
clear solution and washings the zinc is separated by 
sulphide of ammonium, and the sulphide of zinc re- 
sulting converted into oxide as above directed. 

For the analysis of bronze it is also to be dissolved 
in tolerably strong nitric acid : thus the tin is converted 
into insoluble peroxide, any large excess of acid is 
evaporated ofi| and the remaining solution, rendered 
dilute, is to be separated from the oxide of tin by 
filtration ; the latter is then estimated as described at 

Eage 879. The clear solution is next treated with 
ydrosulphuric acid, and the precipitated sulphide of 
copper examined, and its metal estimated as detailed 
at page 287. Lastly, the solution filtered from the 
Bolphide of copper is to be evaporated to dryness, and 
the nitrate of zinc left heated to redness in a platinum 
capsule : thus it will be resolved into oxide of zinc, 
which may be weighed. 

If the bronze be composed of tin and copper alone, 
it is dissolved and the tin estimated as just described ; 
bat the copper present is then ascertained by evapo- 
rating down the acid solution, and redissolving in 
water, and subsequently precipitating the copper as 
3xide by potassa. 
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But the zinc is generally under -estimated by the 
above plan, as a small portion of it is apt to be carrieil 
down by the sulphide of copper; and, indeed, where 
zinc is in small relative proportion (as in our new 
bronze coinage, for example, where the composition 
is 95 copper to 4 of tin and 1 of zinc), it ia better to 
estimate the latter by a dry operation : hence in the 
chief assay office, at the Mint, the plan adopted is to 
take a second quantity of the bronze, and, after mixing 
It with exactly twice its weight of pore tin, inclosiDg 
it in a small porous carbon pot, furnished with a cover. 
This ia then luted up in an ordinary covered crucible, 
and strongly heated in an assay muffle for about fi 
hours: by this means the metal is so distributed by 
the tin, that the small proportion of zinc volatilizes; 
then, after removing the resulting buttons when coH, 
the loss they have suffered ia assumed to be due to 
zinc driven o9! 

Qerman iS'(7t'(T.— This alloy ia first dissolved in nitrio 
acid, and evaporated so as to drive off some of the 
acid in excess; after this it is largely diluted, anil 
hydrosulphuric aoid passed in : the copper is thus pre^ 
cipitnted as sulphide, and estimated as at page 287. 
The liquid and washings separated from the aulphida 
of copper are next boiled, and evaporated for coneea- 
tration, and, while still in the boiling state, carbonate 
of soda added, which throws down the oxides; these 
are washed, dried, and mixed with S parts of sulphur 
and the same quantity of carbonate of potassa, and 
the mixture fused to thorough incorporation in a por- 
celain crucible. After allowing it to cool, it is digested 
in water, and thus the sulphide of potassium formed 
is dissolved, leaving a mixture of sulphides of zinc 
and nickel. This ia extracted by hydrochloric aoid, 
which will dissolve out the sulphide of zinc and leave 
the sulphide of nickel. The latter is to be oxidized 
by digestion in nitric acid, the mixture diluted, filtered, 
and the nickel precipitated as oxide by means of 
potassa (see page 370). Lastly, the zinc is separated, 
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and estimated as oxide by means of carbonate of 
potash, as already described. 

Cadmium. 

This metal is quite of recent discovery, dating as 
short a time since as the year 1818, and made known 
about the same time by two chemists separately, viz., 
Stromeyer and Hermann. It is an associate of zinc, 
although differing from it in many properties, and, as 
it is obtained chiefly from the calamine and blende ores 
of zinc, was no doubt always worked into the zinc in 
early times. There is, however, a native sulphide of 
cadmium, known as Greenockite. 

Stromeyer's method of obtaining the metal was a 
wet one. He first dissolved the zinc ore in dilate sul- 
phuric acid, supersaturating it by the solvent: the 
liquid was then precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid, 
and the sulphide obtained washed and dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the excess of the latter being after- 
wards expelled by evaporation. Carbonate of ammonia 
was next added, and the cadmium thrown down as a 
carbonate. The carbonic acid was driven off from 
this by heating it to redness; then, on mixing the 
oxide obtained with well-burned lampblack, and 
distilling the mixture from an earthen retort, the cad- 
mium readily distilled over. This is an excellent pro- 
cess. 

A dry method of obtaining it is now used at the 
Silesian works. Flowers of zinc are gently ignited with 
charcoal-powder in earthen tubes, to which receivers 
are attached, and in these a metallic powder is deposited, 
consisting of about equal parts of zinc and cadmium : 
this is distilled twice over ; and as the cadmium vapor 
is more volatile than that of zinc, they are thus sepa- 
rable, and finally, the metal so obtained is fused with 
grease in a crucible ; but Gmelin says that it is very 
difficult to obtain the metal free from zinc by these 
means. 
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Propertiee, — The color of cadmium is white, 
what between tin and zinc in shade; it ia very 

and thus easily cut by a knife, and also very flexible, 
crackling somewhat as tin does in bending; it crys 
tallizes readily in octohedra; it may be drawn into fiafl 
wire, and also beaten very tbin. Ita surface will re- 
ceive a good polish, which ia not oxidized very quickly 
by exposure to air. It fuses at 442°, and at a stronger 
heat volatilizes and distils. If a crucible be made red- 
hot, and the granulated metal thrown into it, it burns 
like zinc, but with a brown flame, the color being de- 
pendent upon the formation of brown fumea of oxide. 
Cadmiam is readily soluble in sulphuric or in hydro- 
chloric acids, with evolution of hydrogen, and it is 
also quickly diasolved by nitric acid, Ita specific gra- 
vity is 8.ti35. Symbol, Cd. Equivalent, 56. 

Oxide of cadmium may be obtained as already 
described, or it may be precipitated from the solution 
of a cadmic salt by potassa. If thrown down by 
ammonia, the precipitate is redissolved, and ammonia 
■will dissolve even the anhydrous oxide, Thia hydrate 
is a while powder, which will absorb carbonic acid 
from the air. At a red heat it loses its water, and 
becomes of a yellowish brown color. It may be deoxi- 
dized by charcoal at a low red heat. Its composition 
is CdO. Equivalent, 64. There ia a chloride corre- 
sponding in composition. 

Sulphide of Cadmium. — This compound ia precipitated 
in yellow flakes when a salt of the metal has hydro- 
sulphuric acid or sulphide of ammonium added to it. 
"When thoroughly washed and dried, it forms a valuable 
color to the artist, as it is safely combined with other 
pigments. It is of a Sne yellow, inclining to orange. 
Sulphide of cadmium is formed with much difficulty 
by fusing the equivalents of metal and sulphur together, 
but easier by employing the oxide in place of the metal. 
Composition, CdS. Equivalent, 72. 

Alloys. — With mercury cadmium forms a aomewhat 
brittle amalgam which ia cryatallo-granular in texture ; 
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seventy eight of cadmium may be combined with 
twenty-two per cent, of mercury at ordinary tempera- 
tares. This amalgam has been employed for plugging 
operations, as it is sofl and malleable; but it is found 
to oxidize under the influence of the mercury and saliva, 
and it will then much discolor, becoming of an orange- 
yellow. 

The alloys formed with other metals are generally 
brittle,* and in the case of copper a very small propor- 
tion of cadmium will render it completely so. 

Tests for Cadmium. — Hydrosulphuric throws down a 
yellow sulphide from acid solutions; this distinguishes 
between this metal and zinc. 

2. Sulphide of ammonium precipitates a similar sul- 
phide, insoluble in excess, as also in ammonia; and 
these latter qualities will distinguish this compound 
Ijrom the yellow sulphide thrown down from arsenical 
solutions. 

3. The alkalies potash, soda, and ammonia, throw 
down the oxide of cadmium as a white hydrate, solu- 
ble in the latter^ but insoluble in the two former re- 
agents. 

4. Carbonate of ammonia produces a white precipi- 
tate, insoluble in excess; in this, again, it differs from 
zinc, as the white precipitate so produced in a zinc salt 
is perfectly soluble in excess of the precipitant. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

WKTALS OF THE r~ T,A8S. — OBDKR HI. 

Out of eleven ig this orcler, but two 

only may be said m ut. distributed ; and of the i 

remainder, even thpii re, in many cases, com- 

paratively rare. '! mentioned are, alumi- 

nium and magneaiuiu. :ide of the latter is ei- 

tenaively difiused over ile globe, entering into 

tbe eompoeition of ma^ limestone, which is a 

carbonate of lime combintu v i carbonate of magnesia 
as a double salt. Again, this metal exists largely as a 
chloride in aea- water. 

Of aluminium, the sesquioxide (which is the only 
oxide) is, perhaps, of alt others, the most universally 
distributed body upon the earth's surface. It is the 
base of all claya, and the bulk of the various soils is 
made up of varying proportions of it, with other earthy, 
saline, and organic matters. 

Where the isolation of metals of this order has been 
effected, it has been by the agency of some other metal, 
which has a yet more powerful affinity for the oxygen 
or other metalloid combined with the former: as, for 
example, by employing potassium or sodium, whose 
vapor, passed over some heated binary compound of 
the metal sought, thus decomposes the latter and sets 
the metal free. Some few, again, have beea obtained 
by means of the powerful decomposing eEfects of tba 
voltaic current. 
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Aluminium. 



This metal is the only one of its order which, up to 
the present time, has received any useful application, 
and this but for the manufacture of alloys and of orna- 
mental articles ; and in the laboratory it has also been 
used for forming small weights, on account of its low 
specific gravity giving them considerable size, and thus 
rendering them easy to handle. Its preparation was 
first carried out by Wohler, about the year 1827, who 
obtained it by the action of potassium upon chloride 
of aluminium. He placed a small quantity of the 
former at the bottom of a platinum crucible, and 
covered it with the chloride; then, after fixing down a 
cover with some wire, the vessel was heated up slowly 
at first, but afterwards strongly ; and after the violent 
action which occurs is over, the crucible, with its con- 
tents, being placed in a vessel of perfectly cold water, 
the soluble residues dissolved out, and left the alumi- 
nium as a gray metallic powder. 

Of late years this metnod has been so modified and 
perfected by Deville, that the preparation of the metal 
is carried on upon a very large scale. He employs the 
analogous metal sodium, and in working upon a small 
quantity (up to about half a pound of chloride) operates 
as follows: Placing the chloride of aluminium in a 
large tube of refractory potash glass, he arranges the 
tube so as tQ admit of heating it strongly, and at the 
same time passing a current of dry pure hydrogen gas 
through it. The tube then being first gently heated 
and a steady current of gas kept up over its contents, 
a quantity of sodium perfectly dried from naphtha, and 
amouoting to about 200 grains, is put in, contact with 
the chloride being prevented by the sodium being con- 
taioed in small porcelain boats or trays, these being 
placed in the upper end of the tube, which is slightly 
mclined. Next the sodium is heated so as to fuse it ; 
after which the lower part of the tube is heated so as 
to sublime the chloride of aluminium, the va^or of 
84 
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which, on contact with the fused sodium, is decnmpoaed, 
and ita metal deposited in the trajs, but mixed with 
nndecompoaed chloride, and also with the chloride of 
sodium formed. At the close of the operation the tuba 
is cooled, the traya removed, and their contents again 
fused in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and alterwarda 
in a crucible, when the metil is found to subside below 
the mixed chlorides, and may he removed in a button. 
It ia also reduced from cryolite, a compound of ses- 
quifluoride of aluminiv '■' T equivalents of fluoride 
of sodium. It is now ■< ;tured by Mesara, Bell, 

at Newcastle, and its B" jely applied by them. 

"'operlies. — It is a ' a\, of a color between 

f silver and zin" iningtoblue; this tint 

nerl \\-n lian "ing, which treatment 

elasi inging it to about the 

ron particular. It ia very 

Ai f in be roll beaten very thin ; it is 

aiBO very doctue, and capaoie cf being drawn into fine 
wire; but for this purpose it must be heated up from 
time to time during drawing, so as thoroughly to an- 
neal it; and care must be used, as the wire becomea 
fine, not to fuse it. Its great peculiarities are its low 
specific gravity, which does not exceed 2.t>T, and ia, 
under favorable conditions, as low as 2.56 ; and also its 
extreme sonorousness, for a small bar of the metal, 
when struck by a bard substance, will give tbe clear 
ring of glasa. Its melting point has not^et been ac- 
curately determined, but, from the appearance of the 
heat required, it cannot be less than 1000° ; it easily 
crystallizes upon cooling. For its fusion, the manu- 
facturers just mentioned employ ordinary crucibles, 
and no flux; also a less intense fire than would bo 
employed for silver; but the heating ia carried on 
longer, and the contents of the open crucible stirred 
from time to time with an iron spatula; and it is cast 
in metallic moulda, or else moulds of porous sand. 

The difficulty of soldering has hitherto impeded the 
application of this metal, but Messrs. Bell state that it 
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may be soldered, if the work is prepared as in ordinary 
cases, by first "tinning;" but this operation must be 
effected by means of the solder itself. Then the tinned 
pieces are joined together, and exposed to the flame of 
a gas blowpipe ; and for this .purpose the apparatus 
described at page 92 would be useful. Small alumi- 
nium tools are used by them, as they state that other 
ones alloy with the metal and color it to some extent ; 
and flux, also, is injurious, as it attacks the metal and 
prevents adhesion. As the solder melts suddenly in a 
complete manner, the friction of the tool must be ap- 
plied just at the precise moment; hence the use of the 
table-bellows blowpipe in setting the hands free. A 
good general solder is composed of copper 4 parts, 
aluminium 6, and zinc 90 parts; and in making this, 
the copper is first melted, then the aluminium addeH, 
with a little tallow, and the mixture stirred well with 
a piece of iron ; then at the end the zinc is added care- 
fully, so as to avoid its oxidation as far as possible. 
They give four other formulae for solders, but advise 
the use of the above form for general purposes. Lastly, 
as to its manufacture, it may be turned in the lathe, by 
first varnishing the surface to which the tool is to be 
applied with a varnish of stearic acid in turpentine ; 
this prevents its tearing up. 

The surface of this metal takes a fine polish, and is 
not acted upon by the air. Hydrochloric acid readily 
dissolves it ;« nitric or sulphuric acids but gradually, 
when the metal is heated in either of them, but by 
potassa it is easily oxidized. Its symbol is Al. Equi- 
valent, 13.7. 

Alumina is the only oxide of this metal ; it may be 
procured by recrystallizing ordinary alum until puri- 
fied. A hot solution of the crystals is then made, and 
carbonate of potash added ; the precipitate formed is 
digested for a time, to decompose the basic sulphate of 
alumina at first precipitated. It is next well washed, 
to get rid of the carbonate of potash ; after which hy- 
drochloric acid is employed, sufficient to dissolve it. 
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This flolotioii 18 filtered, if Deoeasvy, uid tbe alomint 
precipitated by ammonia, washed, and ignited. 

Alomina is a perlbeUv wbite inaolnble powder, werf 
bygrosoopic. Moist aJnmina is soluble in catutie 
potassa, or soda, and Tery slighUy so in ammosia. 
Witb acids it combines, forming saits. Oomndnm, the 
mby, and sapphire, are all nearly pnre alumina ; the 
two latter are colored by oxide of onrottiiam. Indeed, 
the mby has been artificially formed by Gandin, by 
mixing pure hydrate of alomina with bichromate of 
itassa, drying, and then heating in the oxyhydrogm 
lowpipe flame ; and Deville has formed the sapphire 
by somewhat similar means. Pare alumina is a eee- 
quioxide. CSompoeition, Al^O,. Equivalent, 61.4. 

The basis of all manuCustures in potteiy, earthen* 
ware, fire-materials, and the like, is a silicate of ala* 
mina; and the purity of the clay controls the nature 
of the manu£Bioture; thus pure porcelain day is a 
sesquisilicate of alumina, combined with water, and its 
general composition may be taken at 2A1,03,8SiO 
+ 4H0; but it is always more or less associated with 
foreign matters, the nature of which is commonly in- 
dicated by color; thus blue clay contains organic mat- 
ters which burn out and leave the clay white, like 
china ; in it 47 parts of silica are combined with 88 
alumina. 

The red, or potter's clay, used for brown ware, con- 
tains iron and lime ; in this 60 parts of silica unite with 
80 of alumina, 7 of iron, and 2 of lime. Where much 
lime is contained, it constitutes marl. 

But the most important of these is the one known 
as kaolin, or porcelain clay, whose average composition 
is 40 parts of alumina with 45 of silica, and associated 
with the bases potash, soda, lime, and magnesia; from 
this the finer kinds of porcelain are made. 

These clays are all miscible with water, and, although 
insoluble, may be so thoroughly mixed up with it as 
to form a very plastic mass, or even a thin cream when 
i >n ]fi H>rtion; the mass not only 
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contracts on drying, but also greatly upon heating; 
and in the latter case not uniformly: hence, in forming 
porcelain, some material is added, which, while it 
diminishes this contraction, at the same time robs the 
material of its extreme cobesiveness; then, to make 
up for the latter defect, a flux is employed, which fus- 
ing perfectly at the heat employed in the first firing, 
permeates completely the pores of the clay, and forms 
a translucent body, sound and sonorous when struck. 
Such material is called biscuit ware, and on this any 
coloring oxides are put, a final glaze being fused over 
the whole, whereby its porous nature is entirely over- 
come. 

The ordinary routine of porcelain manufacture is as 
follows: The porcelain clay is first ground finely and 
difiused in water, so as to form a cream, and in this 
any unground portions are allowed to subside for 
separation. The ground flint or other material to be 
added is similarly treated, and the two are mixed in 
requisite proportion. After which the whole is allowed 
to dry until of a proper solidity for working, during 
which time decomposition of contained organic matter 
is. set up, and for completing this, a period of a month 
or two is often necessary. The moulding of the ware 
is next done in this material, and, after drying at a 
moderate heat, viz., at a temperature of about 100°, it 
is baked in the kiln, and constitutes in this state 
"biscuit ware." Upon this any color or design is next 
put, the former being effected by metallic oxides, which 
are ground up in some vehicle, as oil of turpentine, for 
example, and thus laid on the work, or they are at 
times mixed up with a flux composed of quartz, borax, 
and oxide of lead ; and after grinding up with this and 
some linseed oil, painted on with the brush. The 
work is then fired again to fix the color, and drive off 
any excess of the color vehicle. 

Lastly, the ware is thoroughly glazed, with a mix- 
ture of quartz and felspar diffused in water; when 
Lhis is brushed over, the fluid parts, being absorbed 

«4* 
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by the ware, leave the solid material upon the surfiice 
in a condition to form a thoroughly transpareiii, and 
yet impervioua scale, and to a certain extent incorpo- 
rated with the ware itself. In order to eSect this it is 
again heated in the porcelain furnace or kiln, but pro- 
tected by being Inclosed in cases of earthenware called 
seggara. 

Discrimination of Alumina. — 1. HydroBulphuricdoea 
Dot precipitate salts of alumina. 

2. Sulphide of ammouiuin produces a white preci- 
pitate of hydrate of alumina, and at the same time 
hydrosulphuric acid is evolved, 

S. Ammonia or its carbonate throws down a bultj 
hydrate. This is white and gelatinous, and only 
slightly soluble in tho precipitant. 

4, Potash or its carbonate produces a similar preci- 
pitate; this is perfectly soluble in the caustic alkili, 
but not in the carbonate. 

Before the blowpipe an alumina compound, wliai 
moistened with a drop of nitrate of cobalt, gives a fine 
sky-blue bead. Silica gives the same reaction, but 
the color is paler, and thus distinguishes it from tbal 
of alumina. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HBTALS OF THI SECOND CLASS.— ORDER lY. 

Of the six metals belonging to this last division, 
those which have been applied as such have been used 
eis reducing agents ; these are potassium and sodium, 
both of which are obtained by ordinary means of re- 
duction, but the remaining four have only been isolated 
by voltaic agencies, somewhat varied in each case, 
due of the latter four, viz., lithium, is lighter than any 
other known solid, its specific gravity being only .598, 
or little more than half that of water. This metal is 
white, but the other three, viz., calcium, barium, and 
strontium, are all of a pale yellow, and all four are 
speedily oxidized on exposure to air, even if it contain 
no moisture. 

But the applications of the compounds of the three 
chief metals of this division, viz., potassium, sodium, and 
calcium, are extremely numerous and important; for 
the alkalies potassa and soda with their salts, and the 
alkaline-earth lime, come into this list; and their 
sources are equally extensive with their uses. Thus, 
potash is a large constituent of felspar; and hence in 
some countries is found diffused as a nitrate in the soil, 
this salt being a result of the decomposition of the 
felspar, by combination of its potassa with nitric acid, 
also spontaneously formed from organic decomposition. 
Again, potassa is supplied in abundance from the ashes 
of plants, which by lixiviation afford a mixture of car- 
bonate and sulphate of potash, known commercially as 
potashes, and as pearlash. Then the supplies of 
sodium compounds, from the chloride or common salt, 
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are inexhaustible; anrl, lastly, the base lirne is of 
DoiverMil occurrence, combined as a carbuoale, as chalk, 
or as sulphate in gypsum. 

As the methods of producing potassium and sodium 
are identical except in the compound operated upon, 
they may be described under one process. The salts 
employed in each case are the carbonates. In ope- 
rating for making potassium thio carbonate is obtained 
by a preliminary step, viz., by decomposing bitartrale 
of polassa, by calcination, whereby its tartaric acid is 
decomposed, and the ™idue it the calcining pot is an 
intimate mixtureof c f potaasa and charcoal; 

this is at once broken up . pieces of about the size 
of a nui, and put into the illing apparatus for re- 
duction. 

For the distillation of , n, an artificial mixtnrB 

is made, nearly resembling jotash one in character. 

Thus, to 60 parts of dry „ )onate of soda, 14J of 
charcoal are added, and 9 oi' chalk. These heing 
formed into a paste with oil, are calcined as in tbe 
potash operation, when, after cooling rapidly, the mass 
is ready for distillation, 

A good wind-furnace is required for the reduction 
of these metals. In it is fixed an iron mercury bottle 
as a retort ; and aa these bottles, although serving the 
purpose admirably, are found to burn out rapidly, a 
protection of lute is applied, or this may be aftbrded, 
by sprinkling some glass of borax over the exterior, 
which, fusing^Tjpoij it, protects it from oxidation. This 
retort is supported upon a brick placed endways under 
each end ; thus it will stand at about 9 inches above 
the furnace bars, and there should he the means of 
withdrawing tbe bars on each side of these bricks by 
openings in the front (as in tbe muffle furnace page 
174), The neck of the bottle being arranged just at 
the inner side of the furnace opening, a short wide 
tube is screwed into it, of sufficient length to reach 
well outside the furnace ; this forms an adapter of tbe 
retort to a receiver. This latter is formed as a flat 
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copper or iron case or box, which can be opened at 
the top ; at one end it terminates in a tabular opening. 
which fits closely to the retort tube, and at the oppo- 
site end an opening is left whereby an iron rod can be 
^passed straignt through the apparatus into the retort 
itself. 

For operating, the material is first introduced into 
the retort, and the latter then arranged in the furnace, 
bat without the receiver attached. The heat is then 
got up, and carried nearly to whiteness, after which 
the evolution of the metallic vapor, together with much 
carbonic oxide, takes place, and will inflame sponta- 
neoasly ; the receiver is now connected, and surrounded 
by cold-water cloths, or even ice at times, when steady 
condensation of the metal will be effected ; throughout 
the whole operation, however, a steady stream of car- 
bonic oxide will pass out at the open end of the re- 
ceiver. If this ceases during distillation, it is an indi- 
cation of stoppage of the tube, which must be imme- 
diately clearea by passing down an iron rod or wire ; 
and if this be ineffectual in opening a passage, the 
firebars must be very speedily withdrawn, so as to let 
out the fuel and stop distillation, or explosion will take 
place. 

Distillation being over, the receiver is opened under 
some mineral naphtha, and its contents removed and 
carefully kept in that fluid, which from containing no 
oxygen will preserve it. If the operation has been for 
potassium, the yield of rough metal should be about 
one-fourth the weight of the charge ; but as it is always 
contaminated with carbonaceous matter, and at times 
with certain explosive compounds, it is always redis- 
tilled, and even twice over if found necessary ; by this 
about one-third of the first product is lost. 

In the distillation of sodium, metal equal to one- 
third the weight of material is usually afforded, and 
Deville, who uses sodium largely in the isolation of 
aluminiam and analogous metals, so completely man- 
ages its distillation as to bring the sodium over in 
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008 drops, just as water is distilled, and so 

_, oan ha maintain this, as even to be able to 

re the receiver for a time, and allow the metal to 

(^ into a vessel of naphtha placed beluw, in order 

t liibit the rapidity and nature of the operation. 

LasBtum is seen to be a blaiah-white metal, when 

lb cut surface is examined. This tarnishes even 

phtha, and very quickly on contact with air, being 

ted by it into potasaa. It has so powerful an 

.J for oxygen, that when thrown into water it 

...,v..-,npoH08 it, and with bi tergy as to inflame the 

hydrogen set free by mea ae heat evolved during 

oxidation. The hydrogL_ le is colored violet in 

this case from admixture vaporized potassium. 

Its specific gravity is onl i, hence it floats upon 

the water during lis deoor ion. At ordinary tern- 

peratares il cuts like wa is of about the same 

consistency. It fuses ut and sublimes below a 

red heat. Its equivalent .= symbol, K. 

Sodium resembles potassium in color and general 
appearance, but its oxidized surface is whitish (potas- 
sium appearing blue when surface-oxidized). Sodium 
also decomposes water, but if this fluid be cold, ilifl 
without inflammation accompanying it. Either of 
these metals will rob an oxidizisd body of its oxygen, 
by Bimp{e contact with it, themselves being oxidized; 
hence they are much employed as reducing agents, and 
particularly sodium, for its equivalent number being 
lower, a less quantity may be employed than of potas- 
sium, then again its preparation presents rather less 
difficulty. The equivalent of sodium is 23, and its 
symbol N{i. 

A large use of potassa and soda is for the forreiatioa 
of the different kinds of glass. Analogous to the sili- 
cate of alumina, already described as constituting por- 
celain, are the silicates of soda and potassa; these are 
called glass. Indeed this body may be described as an 
amorphous transparent salt, wherein silica unites as 
the acid, with potassa, soda, lime, and oxide of lead aa 
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bases. It is generally more or less colorless ; but if it 
contain traces of other metallic oxides, it will receive 
the peculiar color due to the latter. It is, as just 
stated, amorphous; but if insufficiently heated, and 
cooled down slowly, it may be crystallized, although 
this change of molecular condition seems to be due, to 
Bome extent, to separation of the silicates of different 
bases which enter into its formation. 

The silicates of potassa and soda constitute the more 
refractory kinds of glass. Such is the composition of 
the Bohemian potash glass whose infusibility renders 
it invaluable for chemical vessels required to sustain 
strong heat without change of shape, or fusion. This 
glass is also eiceedingly hard upon its surface, as shown 
by the application of a file, but it is wanting in bril- 
liancy, and besides possessing a greenish tint, is often 
full of small granular particles. 

Ordinary window-glass, known as " crown-glass," is 
a mixture of silicates of soda and lime, or occasionally 
of potash, soda, and lime; this is much more fusible 
than genuine potash glass, but much lime has a tend- 
ency to diminish its fusibility and increase its hardness. 
Plate-glass is of the same chemical composition, and 
differs only in the fact of very pure material being 
used for its fabrication ; and it is cast upon a flat table, 
the surface being subsequently polished off; thus this 
sarface is softer and more liable to scratch than a na- 
tural one. 

Flint-glass is a mixture of the silicates of potash and 
lead. The latter addition renders the glass very fusible ; 
and as its density is at the same time much increased, 
by a natural law, its refractive power is correspond- 
ingly enhanced, hence the peculiar brilliancy of Eng- 
lish flint-glass. The lead also renders the metal (as it is 
called) very soft and workable, thus admitting of elabo- 
rate cntting. The finest kinds of red oxide of lead are 
employed in the fabrication of this glass. 

As the silicate of lead is in large proportion in the 
mixture, and its density is very great, the component 
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Rilicates of flint glaas have always a tendency to sepa- 
rate; beiice the great difiicoUy in regard to optical 
glo^, as flint is always employed as one element in 
combinations for producing achromatic properties. 
This dilSciiIty has led to a plan of fusing the material, 
and well mixing by stirring; then, after allowing the 
pot of glass to cool, cutting up the contained mass in 
slices, which layers, although more uniform in them- 
selves, increase in density aa they are taken lower from 
the muss. 

The common kinds of glass, known as green or 
bottle glass, are made of much coarser material, and 
hence are mixtures of silicates of potash, soda, alumina, 
and lime, with such metallic oxides as may have been 
present with the bases. Thus the green color of ordi- 
nary bottle-glass is due to protoxide of iron. 

For the formation of glass a certain quantity of the 
raw materials ia always mixed with a good proportion 
of broken glass called cuUet. Thus, for ordinary 
crown-glass, a mixture of Gne sand, soda-aah, or rough 
carbonate of soda ami chalk are intimately mixed with 
nearly their own weight of culSet, This mixture is 
then exposed to a dull red heat, whereby moisture and 
carbonic acid are driven off, and partial fusloa of parts 
of the material commenced. 

The mixture is next transferred to,the glass pots or 
crucibles, and heated to bright redness, and ultimately 
fused. The whole is then kept in fusion for a con- 
siderable time until all air-bubbles escape, and the im- 
purities rise to the surface; those which arise being 
chieQy insoluble saline matters, which constitute "saud- 
iver," and, when skimmed ofij leave the metal in a fit 
slate for working. 

Reaclions of Uw fottrih order of metals. — These may 
be considered under one general head, as they possess 
some features in common, although each may readily 
be discriminated by certain special characters. 

1. They are none of ihero precipitated by hydro- 
sulpburic acid, or by sulphide of ammonium. 
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2. Dividing them into metals of alkalies and of alka- 
line earths, the latter only are thrown down by solution 
of carbonate of potassa; for, although one of the former, 
viz., lithiam, is so precipitated, the carbonate formed 
is easily dissolved again. 

Next, taking the reactions of the alkaline earthy 
metals, viz., calcium, bar'ium, and strontium, into con- 
sideration, salts of the first, or lime-salts, are distin- 
guished by giving white crystalline precipitates in 
very dilute alkaline solutions, when oxalate of ammo- 
nia is added. But such dilute solutions are not affected 
by sulphuric acid ; if, however, they are concentrated, 
an immediate precipitate of sulphate of lime takes 
place. 

Salts of baryta afford the same kind of precipitate 
with oxalate of ammonia, but not in dilute solutions. 
Then sulphuric acid, or a solution of sulphate of lime, 
throws down a sulphate of baryta from solutions con- 
taining the smallest traces of baryta. 

Salts of strontia are precipitated by oxalate of am- 
monia, but again, only when the solution is strong ; 
they will also be precipitated by solution of sulphate 
of lime: thus strontia is distinguished from lime. 
And again, this reaction with sulphuric acid or sul- 
phate of lime only occurs after the test has been added 
some little time, and thus its action differs from that 
occurring with baryta. 

Lastly, if a portion of soluble salts of each of these 
three be dissolved in small quantities of alcohol, and 
the latter are inflamed, the quantity containing the 
lime will burn with a reddish crimson, the baryta with 
a yellow, and the strontia with a carmine-red flame. 

Passing now to the three remaining alkaline metals, 
viz., potassium, sodium, and lithium ; if it be a salt of 
potassa we are examining, the addition of a little tar- 
taric acid in solution in alcohol will throw down a 
sparingly soluble crystalline salt, bitartrate of potassa. 

If we add to a potash solution bichloride of plati- 
num, we have a beautiful yellow precipitate, also crys- 
35 
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talline. This ia also thrown down in ammonia conn 
pounds: but if any doubt exists as to which has canaef 
it, a Bmall portion of the precipitate may be separatoi 
and heated to redness. If it be due to ammonilf 
all will volatilize but the platinum, which is left in t 
spongy state; if, however, it results from the presflDOS 
of potash, a mass of chloride of potassium will remain 
with the reduced platinum. 

Salts of soda give no precipitate with the bichloride, 
although a double salt is formed ; but this is very solu- 
ble, and can only be crystallized out (in deticalfl 
needles) by evaporating the solution. The character- 
istic test for soda salts is antimoniate of potassa, which, 
when added to a concentrated solution, will give a 
crystalline precipitate of antimoniate of soda. 

If a solution contain lithia, this will give a precipi' 
tate with carbonate of potasaa, but slightly diluting 
and heating the solution will redissolve it. 

By dissolving salts of the three last in portions of 
alcohol, and inflaming them, potassa will give a violet, 
soda an intense yellow, and lithia a reddish-purple flame, 



IlKCAPITULATION OP GENERAL REACTIONS 
OF THE METALS. 

It has been stated (p. Go) that by three reagents the 
whole of the metallic bases may be classified ; and we 
may now so divide them into four classes, dependent 
upon their behavior with carbonate of potassa, hydro- 
salpharic acid, and sulphide of ammoniara. 

1. The first class comprises three metals not pre- 
cipitated by carbonate of pot^^^^d with these may 
be associated also the alk^V^^Mfce ammonia. The 
metallic bases are, potass^'' 'lithia — the latter, 
however, being imperBMT ed by the above j 
reagent. 

2. The seqgi 




ed by the above i 
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Ane earths, and consists of four : these bases are thrown 
iowQ as carbonates, upon the addition of carbonate of 
potassa, while they are not acted upon by hydrosul- 
pharic acid or sulphide of ammonium. They are lime, 
baryta, strontia, and magnesia. 

3. A class of metallic oxides, precipitable by sul- 
phide of ammonium (as sulphides) from their alkaline 
or neutral solutions: these are 17, viz., the oxides of 
cerium, lanthanum, yttrium, glucinium, aluminium, 
thorinium, zirconium; also iron, manganese, nickel, 
cobalt, zinc, chromium, uranium, titanium, tantalum, 
and vanadium. 

4. A class precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid from 
their acid solutions, consisting of 18, viz., mercury, 
silver, gold, platinum, palladium, iridium, rhodium, 
osmium, lead, copper, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, 
cadmium, molybdenum, tin, arsenic, and tungsten. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THK FSIKOIPLES OF KLSOTRO-HETALLURaT, 

There are certain fn wn as electro-chcTnical, 

which, in conclosi desirable to examine. 

By tliese, melallic decomposable, and jhe 

metal separated: wn the majority of cases, 



we are thus able to d shape tht 

metal more minutely le mechanical means of 

fusion and casting (t shown in the electro- 

typing of a daguerreol_^ ^j ' ; oi'i "n the other hand, 

metnla may under the actioi. of the same power, be 
dissolved, and those even which resist most strongly 
our ordinary methods of solution; showing that afGni- 
ties so powerful as to remain untouched by genenU 
methods of decomposition are surely and quietly over- 
come by this force. Nor ia its action confined to the 
production of these more Btriking effects, but ia equally 
manifested in all cases where metala of diflerent 
degrees of oxidizability are in contact under favoriag 
conditions. 

If a strip of an easily oxidized metal — as zino, for 
example — be taken and placed in a vessel containing 
some dilute sulphuric acid, chemical action ia at once 
manifested, and a portion of the aqueo-acid being 
decomposed, gives oxygen to the zinc, forming oxide 
of zinc; which latter is immediately dissolved in the 
sulphuric acid, forming thereby sulphate of zinc, the 
action being attended throughout by evolution of the 
hydrogen of the decomposed water. 

Next, if a similar strip of platinum, or any metal 
difficult of oxidation, be immersed in the vessel, and 
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out of contact with the zinc, no action whatever will 
be manifested upon the platinum, for sulphuric acid is 
inactive in this case; but if the ends of the two pieces 
be brought to touch each other out of the liquid^ a new 
condition of things is manifested in the solution, viz., 
all action upon the zinc appears suspended, and the 
platinum plate is covered with bubbles of hydrogen gas. 
But, again, by examining the two after immersion and 
contact, it would be found that the platinum was 
untouched, and the zinc dissolved as before, notwith- 
standing appearances to the contrary, the hydrogen 
being in some way transferred to the platinum from 
the zinc, and evolved at the surface of the former. 

If, in place of direct contact being made between 
the metals, it is effected through the medium of a 
metallic wire, the result is the same; and if this wire 
be brought over, and parallel to a poised magnetic 
needle, directly the connection between the plates is 
made, the needle will be deflected from its natural 
position as regards the north — an indication that a 
current of electricity is traversing the wire, and which 
current experiment has shown to be generated in the 
liquid at the zinc surface, and, passing thence through 
the fluid to the platinum, returns by the connecting 
wire to the zinc; and further, the deflection of the 
needle to the right or to the left indicates most cer- 
tainly which end of the wire is connected with the 
zinc, and which with the platinum plate.* 

Thus it appears that the chemical action commenced 
at the zinc is accompanied by a current of electricity, 

* The law of these indications maj be thus stated : If the expe- 
rimenter be looking towards the north — ^that is, along the line of 
the needle in its natural position — and the voltaic arrangement 
be placed so that the platinum plate is near him at the south, and 
the zinc at the north end, then, on placing the wire above the 
needle, the deviation of its north pole will be to his left hand, or 
west ; if the wire were below the needle, the north pole would be 
deflected to his right hand, or east ; or, lastly, if the relative posi- 
tion of the sine and platinum were changed, then the deviation of 
the needle is exactly reversed also. 

85* 
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whereby, in the particles of water situated between tha 
two pbtes (and rendered a conductor of the current bj 
the addiliou of the acid), the mntual affinities of their 
ultimate elements are suspended while they are excited 
in equal amount between the opposite elementa of the 
adjacent particles ; and thus, by the transference occur- 
ring along ihecbain, a free atom of hydrogen ultiinaKlj 
appears at the platinum plate, for the one of oxjgen 
passing to and appropriated at the zinc plate, and the 
particles between these pci::"- "ire said to be in a polar- 
ized state. 

The action taking plaf av probably be rendered 
evident by the following .ms, where the letters 2 

and P represent the met elates, and the symbola 

the elements of the par i intervening between 
them : — 

State or part!ole9 in the ) '^BOjSOjSOjSOjSOj 1 

llqaid bofurt) the cir> \ Z ^ [HHUHhLp 
ouit is oomplete . .) (jOOOOO) 

SUtB of particles after) 803(80,80380380350,1 
oompletiou of thauir- J Z J H H H H H t H P 
cuit ) OIOOOOOJ 1, 

During action all chemical changes take place in I 
equivalent proportions; thus, for every S2.7 grains of ' 
zinc dissolved, 9 of water are decomposed, and 8 graioa 
of oxygen combine with the ainc, while 1 grain of 
hydrogen appears at the platinum plate, and, lastly, 40 
grains of sulphuric acid dissolve the 40,7 of zinc oxide; 
and hence the amount of zinc dissolved, or of hydrogen 
collected at the platinum plate, may be made the mea- 
sure of the power of the circuit, or, on the other haod, 
the extent of the deflection in a magnetic needle will 
give the same information. Indeed the latter is made, 
in the galvanometer, just such a measure; and in that 
instramenlthe most deUcate currents are made to affect 
the needle, by insulating the conducting wire, and then 

■"■ 'ff it many times round the magnet by which the 
iliuenced just in proportion to the mul- 
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An arraDgement of a single plate of each metal, as 
hitherto considered, forms a simple galvanic circuit ; 
and the greater the difference in the affinity the two 
metals exhibit for oxygen, the more energetic will be 
the produced current, showing that its amount is in 
proportion to the chemical action going on. The 
second plate acts in removing hydrogen from the oxi- 
dizable one, which, by its adhesion, would retard ac- 
tion, tending, indeed, to establish a counter current, by 
virtue of the affinity of the separated elements for 
reunion. But a voltaic circuit may be formed by em- 
ploying a single metal, provided it be so arranged as 
that two fluids can be used, one to act upon each end 
of the plate, but differing in their affinity for the metal 
— one being capable of readily combining with it, 
while the other is comparatively inactive upon it. 

The function of the second plate in the circuit is 
well shown when, in place of employing a plate of 
zinc in its natural state, we amalgamate its surface 
with a quantity of mercury : such a plate, when im- 
mersed in dilute acid, would at once become covered 
with bubbles of hydrogen, showing the action to have 
commenced ; but these, by close adhesion to the metal, 
which is much increased by its amalgamation, quite 
protect it from the further action of the aqueo-acid. 
When, however, we complete the circuit by joining 
the two plates, the gas-bubbles are, as before, trans- 
ferred to the platinum plate, and chemical action is 
kept up upon the zinc while the gas is so removed, 
bat ceases again when contact is broken. 

Where unamalgamated zinc is employed, it is true 
that the evolution of hydrogen will take place from 
the zinc surface, even after the circuit is broken; but 
this results from what is called local action upon the 
zinc, depending upon ordinary zinc containing minute 
portions of other metals, in points, about the surface 
of a plate: these will generate small ^Mocal" currents, 
which are, however, absent when pure zinc is employed, 
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as much as they are la the case of zinc amalgamated 
wilh mercury. . 

lo a simple voltaic circuit the zinc or easily oxidiz- 
able melal wouM be called the poaitive or generating, 
and the second or platinum the negative or conducting 
plate. If these were of ibe same metal, and hence 
possessing the same affinity for the elements of the 
excilingfluid, no current could circulate, for the tendency 
to start it from one of the plates would be opposed by 
force juat similar in amount from the opposite plate; 
therefore two metals must be employed, and the power 
will then be in accordance wilh the comparatively low 
affinity of the seeimd one for the elements above men- 
tioDed, whereby this retarding effect is diminished in 
the same proportion. 

A melal may be positive or negative, in a voltaic 
arrangement, according to the natiireof iheone forming 
the second element of the circuit: thus, if a plate of 
copper be associated with one of zinc, the zinc will be 
the positive, and the copper the negative metal ; bat 
if copper be opposed to platinum, the copper will 
be positive and the platinum negative, and a feeble 
current will be started at the surface of the copper 
plate, and, passing thence through the exciting liquid 
- to the platinum, will re-enter by the metallic contact 
at the copper. 

Berzelius has arranged the principal metala accord- 
ing to their electric properties; and from his table, 
commencing with the electro-negative, and passing 
regularly down to the most electro -positive, they take 
the following order: Gold, platinum palladium, mer- 
cury, silver, copper, bismuth, tin, lead, cadmium, iron, 
zinc, aluminium, sodium, potassium. 

Seeing that electrical effects are always exhibited 
when dififerent metals are in contact and moistened by 
exciting fiuids, and that they are accompanied or are 
the result of chemical changes corresponding in amount, 
and, moreover, that the wider apart metals are in their 
positive and negative characters the greater will be 
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the action deyeloped, how carefally ought the subject 
of amalgams for plugging operations to be considered, 
for, in these, metals, are often inaptly associated of 
wide electrical differences : for example, mercury and 
cadmium stand in very opposite electrical relations ; and 
it has therefore been found, that although such a mix- 
ture recommends itself by many advantages of mani- 
pulation, it is yet useless, from the changes it is liable 
to undergo, in greater or less time, from the above 
causes. And again, where mercury is amalgamated 
with alloys of noble and base metals, the same changes 
are liable to occur ; and hence, on the other hand, the 
advantage of such an amalgam as that of palladium, 
where the metals are so nearly alike in electrical 
energies as that little action can take place. 

It is true that the amount of action is infinitesimal 
in healthy states of saliva; but in acid, or other un* 
healthy conditions, a very efficient exciting fluid is in 
constant action. 

A galvanic battery is a series of simple circuits ; and 
if, in its arrangement, the connection between the sepa- 
rate plates be made from the negative to the positive 
metal alternately, it would be called an " intensity" bat- 
tery ; but if the whole set of negative plates were con- 
nected together, and then the whole of the positive by 
themselves, the two series would virtually amount to 
one large plate of each metal, although divided into the 
number of small ones employed,and distributed through 
separate cells or vessels. 

If, in place of making a continuous wire connection 
between the plates of a voltaic circuit, as described, it 
be cut in the centre, and the cut ends immersed in a 
vessel containing a conducting fluid — as a solution of 
a metallic salt, or acidulated water, for example — the 
electric current will pass, just as it does through the 
perfect metal wire, but the intermediate particles of 
liquid between the divided ends will be decomposed 
during the passage of the current, the hydrogen and 
oxygen being transferred as before; and if the wires be 
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of ■ in<itiil iacupablv of thus aniting with ozTgen — M 
pUtiiiuin, for examplo— thin gsa will be eToIred at 
pel*, wliilu hyilro^n usoupes at the otber. 

Tho |HjintB or plnciM whore the current leaves, an'! 
n^tilurs, are callei) the polea of a battery. Thus it 
ImTcm iho arrangement at the platinam or uegaiire 
plftle. but Irom the function of the coonectiag wire 
iUAunod to thii, it is called the positive pole. Thea 
fi liter in g at the poxitive, or zinc plate, tbe wire or 
pol* ill oonnoctiiin with the Utter is called the negative 
polt. Mr. Furndav eniploys the term anode for the 
fbrniar, and cathode for the latter; and be designates 
bodfi-a oapHblo of ileoom position as electroljpte^ and 
thi dooompoBing operation one of electrolysia. 

All ooinpouiid bodies are not capable of electrolysis. 
Tlw ohiof arc — Ut. Oxysalts, wherein an oxyacid is 
OOmbined with a metallic oxide. 2d. Binary metallic 
OOmpounda, as ahloridea, iodides, bromides, &a. 3d. 
Ooinpoun.irt of the motala with oyanogen (itself a binary 
OompiDiriii), and iiImo huiho other anuloguus bodies. 
Hut till' (iHHL'LitiitI ir) all ciisoa is, that the body should 
bo Rolulde, or capable of fusion, so as to form a liquid 
oonductor of the electric and decomposing force. If 
tlio cloetrolyte be a binary compound, the metal 
atipuarH ut thu cathode or negative pole, taking the 
direulion of tlie hydrogen in the simple circuit, while 
tho other element is set free at the anode or positive 
pole, the point to which oxygen travels. 

The origin of the deposition of metala by elec- 
trulysii may be traced to experiments undertaken to 
determine tlieuaaae of the great diminution in activity, 
which waa uniformly observed in the Wollaston battery, 
formerly the common arrangement, wherein zinc-gene- 
rating plates were opposed to copper conducting ones, 
both being in the same cell of exciting fluid; and, 
although these batteries were made of immense size, 
this falling off of their power very soon followed their 
being put in action. 

This was traced to the reducing power of tbe hy- 
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drogen adherent to the conducting plate, as also to its 
tendency to produce a retarding current, depending, 
as before observed, upon the affinity of the separated 
bodies for reunion. The reducing power also came 
into play as soon as the cells became somewhat charged 
virith the sulphate of zinc formed during action, and by 
redacing the zinc it was deposited at the same spot, 
viz., upon the copper plate, and so diminished action 
by rendering the conducting plates more or less gene- 
rating ones. 

Thus it became evident that any means which would 
assist in the immediate removal of the hydrogen would 
maintain and increase the power of the battery ; and it 
was found that the addition even of a little nitric acid 
to the sulphuric would act chemically, and by its own 
decomposition afford oxygen to the hydrogen, con- 
verting it into water, the remaining elements of the 
nitric acid being evolved as nitrous acid. 

This fact has been taken advantage of to the utmost 
by Mr. Grove in the construction of his battery, where 
the platinum conducting plates are placed in porous 
oells, and charged with strong nitric acid, while the 
zinc or generating plates are placed in a surrounding 
cell, and excited by dilute sulphuric acid as usual. 

Smee argued that as the hydrogen was always more 
readily evolved from points about the conducting plate, 
while it appeared to be tied down by the smoothness 
of its surface, he could by multiplying such points for 
its evolution bring it about fully by such mechanical 
means. And in his excellent battery he has effected 
this very well, by forming a conducting plate of silver, 
and then«depositing' finely-divided platinum upon its 
surface. And thus he is enabled to use both plates 
in one cell with a single fluid, and consequently re- 
quires no porous tubes ; thus his battery is very handy 
and workable, and at the same time tolerably con- 
stant. 

But to Daniell is mainly due the train of experiments 
and reasoning which led to the results of the present 
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A»y, and his "constant battery," which appeared before 
Smee's or Grove's, wax tbo first great step towards 
briiiKing tlwm about. He found that the addition of 
ft aalino solution to thu fluid, and of the eame metal as 
ibe oonducting plate, would be attended by its reduction 
apoQ that surface, and ooascquentiy by ita consiant 
nnewa]. Thus, in a scries of zinc, sulphuric acid, and 
coiipcr, a small quantity of sulphate of copper added 
will b«(leeom(>06cd during action, and its copper mainly 
pri!eipital*i(l upon the copjw"- nlate, but then the local 
ourrenm (already Ri<!iQtion( as arising in the zinc 
itself, led to the deposition copper upon the zino 
also: and hence, without soi b means of preventing 
this, the buttery would, again ^nd to become inactive. 

Hut Daniell found that nn<g lorous material, as blad- 
der, paper, or ungtazed ear ^are, while all sufficient 
to prevent the mixture of fluids, yet allowed the 

current to pass freely ; atiu faua arose his battery, 
wherein he employed a cylindrical zinc-generating 
plate, mul placed it in a porous vessel of dilute sul- 
phuric acid: this was contained in the centre of an 
external copper ease or c«ll, which formed the con- 
ducting plate, and beiug charged with a strong solutioo 
of sulphate of copper, was constantly being renewed 
by the very action whereby the opposing element 
hydrogen was being removed from the circuit. 

During the experiments which led to this coaclusioQ 
Daniell actually observed that the copper so reduced 
might be stripped off in some cases in a coherent sheet; 
and the author, while a pupil of his, remembers well 
his exhibiting to his class a portion of the metal so 
removed, as exemplifying the uniformity of the deposit, 
inasmuch as file-marks existing on the plate on which 
the deposit was made were reproduced perfectly upon 
the precipitated metal. Yet the great application of 
this fact escaped both the teacher and his hearers, and 
was rediscovered by Jacobi, and also by Spencer and 
Jordan, although no doubt the discovery depended 
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upon the facts elucidated during the production of the 
constant battery. 

The art of electro deposition of metals now forms a 
very extensive branch of manufacture, and by it the 
old methods of plating are almost superseded, and, in 
addition to many metals, the deposit of alloys, as 
brass, German silver, or alloys of gold and silver, are 
readily effected. 

Two methods of manipulation are in use, the one 
wherein the battery is employed, and the actual ope- 
ration carried out in a separate or decomposing cell ; 
the other one, where the body on which the deposit 
is to be formed, is made the negative plate of a simple 
voltaic circuit, this is called the single-cell operation. 

To commence with a simple example of the latter 
method. Suppose it is desired to obtain a fac-simile 
in copper of a medal or work of art, which will not be 
injured by immersion in the copper solution. For the 
single-cell process, an earthenware or glass jar of suffi- 
cient size is arranged, with a cylindrical porous cell 
placed in it at one side. Into the former a nearly 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper is put, and in 
order to keep the liquid from becoming weakened by 
the abstraction of its copper during the operation, a 
small quantity of the salt in crystals is suspended in 
the solution, in a colander or a muslin bag: into the 
porous cell dilute sulphuric acid is put, 1 part of strong 
acid being mixed with from 7 to 9 parts of water. Next 
the plates are prepared, the positive being a stout strip 
or rod of zinc, having its surface amalgamated with 
mercury, and provided with a binding screw upon its 
tipper end ; next, the medal is adapted, by binding a 
clean copper wire round its circumference ; after which 
the reverse, and also the edge, are covered with some 
non-conductor, as a coating of wax for instance, while 
the surface to be deposited upon is brushed over with 
a little black lead ; the first prevents the deposit taking 
place where the wax covers, otherwise the medal 
would be actually encased in copper, and the second 
86 
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itB ready separation from the sarface of the 
medtL 

Tbe vine plate is now immersed in the acid of the 
inner porous celt, and the medal thus prepared is put 
into tne outer copper solution, then on bending the 
wire over to the bindioi; screw of the zinc, and clamp- 
ing tbe two firmly together, action at once commences, 
ana the deposit forms steadily over all parts of tha 
medal nncovered by the wax; the operation is then 
oarried on from one to several hours, or even a day 
or twot aacording to the thickness of metal it may be 
deairable to form. When tbe proper substance has 
been dmosited, the medal is removed, and the deposit 
taken o^ next the waxed and black-leaded surfaces are 
ehaoged, and the same operation then carried on upon 
tbe reverse side. 

Bat it will at once be seen that tbe relief parts of the 
medal mast be reversed in these copies, therefore tha 
latter have now conducting wires soldered upon them, 
and are then employed in a similar way aa matrices, 
in which to deposit metal again, which second pair will 
be exact copies of the original medal. 

Now, although the simplicity of the process just 
described strongly recommends it, and renders in very 
applicable to operations upon small objects, it is difficult 
to exercise that control over the nature and rate of 
deposit which may be easily obtained by employing 
the battery; hence, for all works upon the larger scale, 
a separate cell connected with a battery is to be pre- 
ferred, as affording these facilities, and at the same time 
enabling tbe operator to maintain his solution io more 
uniform condition. 

The battery employed in large manufactories is a 
modification of the old Wollaston battery of copper 
and zinc elements, and commonly from one to three or 
four pairs of plates are found sufficient, but for smaller 
work about six cells of Smee's are most useful, and 
especially for silvering and gilding on the small scale; 
and, moreover, in the best forms of his battery the sets 
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of plates are usually arranged in a frame which admits 
of their being lowered or raised in the acid cells by 
means of a rachet-wheel, so as to immerse the plates 
to any desired extent, according to the battery power 
required. 

The decomposing cell may be a large trough, but 
for operations of moderate size a large glass or stone- 
ware jar answers best, and particularly for working 
upon gold or silver solutions, as these require to be 
kept at a tolerably high temperature by artificial means 
during the progress of the deposition. A metal bar 
carried across, and resting upon the upper edge of 
the jar, is provided with a binding screw, by which to 
attach it to the wire ^oceeding from the first silver 
plate of the battery. A similar one is placed parallel 
to the first, and at the opposite side of the jar, this is 
attached to the wire proceeding from the last zinc 
plate. These are made capable of regulating the dis* 
tance between them as desired, for this is one means 
of controlling the rate of the deposition. Then the jar 
being filled with a somewhat dilute solution of the 
metal about to be employed, a plate of the same metal 
is to be attached to the first metallic bar, in connection 
with the positive wire from the battery. Lastly, from 
the second bar (and negative wire) the article or mould 
upon which the deposit is to be made, is hung, or indeed 
any ntfmber which the bar will carry, care being taken 
that all the metallic contacts are perfect throughout, 
from the last zinc plate of the battery to the actual 
surfaces of the moulds. The addition of the metallic 
salt to the decomposing cell renders it a better con- 
ductor of the current, but, as regards the deposit itself, 
metal for that is continuously supplied by the gradual 
solution of the suspended plate, which takes place 
under the influence of the current established by the 
battery. But the strength of the solution, and conse- 
quently its conducting power, as also its temperature, 
and, further, the amount of battery power and the dis- 
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oclween the polos in the decomposing cell, 
n a{oi together the rate of deposit, and its texture. 
he9e poiute are well balanced, the formation will 
be uuiform in texture, tough and coherent, and tlie 
slower the rate of deposit the harder it will be. But, 
if the solution be loo strong, or the battery power too 
great, the deposit will be granular,or entirely crystalline, 
BO much so as to drop off the mould into the solution. 
Or it may go beyond this and bo thrown down quite 
pulverulent. 

During the operatinn. , irticularly where it is 

porforraed by the bat decomposing cell, it is 

necessary to keep tht II mixed by occaBiona! 

stirring, otherwiBe thai ling the positive plate 

will become unduly chu th metallic sail, while 

at the negative plate it 1 comparatively weak. 

Kor ordinary work th« at of power to be put 

on may be determined ai lorlioued according to 

the experience of the operatoi, and judged of by the 
examination of the deposited metal as it proceeds ; but 
there are cases where extreme care is needed, both as 
to the nature and amount of deposit, and where con- 
sequently mure determinate means must be employed 
to insure the perfection of the process. Thus it is 
customary to divide the wire proceeding from the zino 
of the battery and interpose a galvanometer needle. 
Then in working, the battery plates are immefsed to 
just the depth which will deflect the needle to a point, 
whereat by experience the deposit ia known to form 
in a close and coherent manner. 

Before leaving these points of manipulation it may 
be observed, that without attention to the renewal of 
its acid a battery will diminish in power, and the ope- 
ration consequently go on very unsatisfactorily from 
saturation of the liquid with sulphate of zinc ; the time 
for attention to this is indicated by the amount of work 
which has been done, as also by the state of the zinc 
plates, and when once the latter have become bare of 
amalgamation, their solution goes on very far ia ad- 
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vance of the amount of work done. Fresh acid must 
therefore be supplied from time to time ; and if, as is 
sometimes the case, reduction of the zinc has taken 
place upon the platinized silver of Smee's arrangement, 
the remedy consists in removing the zincs, and dipping 
the silver for a short time in some dilute sulphuric acid, 
which will cleanse them perfectly. 

The solution employed for depositing copper in all 
ordinary cases is made by dissolving the sulphate or 
"blue vitriol" of commerce in water, and then adding 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid. If the solution re- 
quired is for a single cell, it is made nearly saturated, 
and the acid subsequently added; but if it be for use 
in a decomposing cell, a weaker one is employed, made 
by dissolving a pound of the salt in 7 or 8 pounds of 
water, and to this it is usual to add about 14 oz. of 
sulphuric acid. 

But the ordinary solution will not serve for deposit- 
ing upon iron, steel, or any of the more electro-positive 
metals. This may be effected by employing the double 
cyanide of potassium and copper — a salt easily pre- 
pared as follows: Cyanide of potassium solution is 
added to one of sulphate of copper; thus a green pre- 
cipitate falls, which is to be removed, washed, and dis- 
solved in a solution of cyanide of potassium, and, after 
diluting considerably, is ready for use. Care must be 
taken not to inhale the gas evolved during the prepa- 
ration of the cyanide of copper, as it is very poisonous. 

As articles of iron or zinc are liable to be soiled by 
grease or oxide, they must be perfectly cleansed before 
attempting to coat them. For this (as for similar uses) 
a strong solution of caustic potassa is used, and may, 
therefore, be prepared in quantity by dissolving com- 
mercial pearlash, and adding half its weight of powdered 
quicklime to it. After standing about 24 hours, the 
clear solution may be poured off for use. 

After cleansing iron articles by this, they are to be 
a second time, but with dilute sulphuric acid 
'g a little hydrochlorine also, and, after this, a 

36* 
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pxjd brushing with some fine sand, and, lastly, washingl 
with clean wnler, will leave them ready for coaiing-Vsa' 
The decomposing cell for ihia operation should be keplV," 
at ft temperaiu re of about 160"*, and as the operatiira U 
altogether more troublesome than with the ordiDftry 
solution, as soon as a good adherent deposit is dowo, 
tbe work may be removed and completed in a sulphate 
aolaticHi io tiie ordinary way. In order to get the first 
fllm from tbe cyanide solution, tbe battery power miiat 
beooostderable, so as to keep up evolution of hydrogen 
(rom the iroo surface, during the deposition of tbe 
copper. 

The deposition of gold or silver, as analogous opera- 
tiona may be considered together, and if performed bj 
ihe single cell process, in consequence of the expensive 
material we are dealing with, a different arrangement 
may be made of its parts, especially where the article 
to be covered is small. Tbe cell may, therefore, be 
ooDstracted by putting the zinc or positive metal with 
tbe sulphuric acid ia the external or larger vessel, la 
the centre of this ia put the porous pot, and into this 
tbe gold or silver solution, and on connection of the 
mould with tbe zinc plate action will be carried on 
just as in the opposite arrangement. 

£ut for silvering or gilding, it ia again absolutely 
essential, in order to obtain a thoroughly adherent de- 
posit, that the surface of the metal to receive it be 
scrupulously clean ; hence the first step, especially with 
any old metallic surface, consists in well washing it in 
caustic potassa, and subsequently in clean distilled 
water. In addition to this, in some cases the article is 
quickly dipped in nitric acid and washed, or else 
digbtly scratched by a scratch brush, so as to destroy 
the perfectly smooth surface, which would not afford 
so firm a hold for tbe deposited metal as a slightly 
roughened one. 

The solutions either for gold or silrer may be pre- 
pared by the battery itself, and an ingenious operator 
(Mr. Ladd) has been for some years in the habit of thus 
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dispensing with all strictly chemical processes in their 
preparation. He first makes a clean solution of cyanide 
of potassium in distilled water, employing abou^ ^ oz. 
of salt to 30 oz. of water. This is put into the de- 
composing cell ; next the gold or silver plate or pole 
(according to the solution required) is attached to the 
cell bar connected with the last silver of the battery ; 
then placing a porous pot in the cell, a sheet of copper 
is put into this, and connected with the last zinc of the 
battery ; then, upon putting the latter into action, the 
cyanide will be decomposed, and the gold or silver 
plate slowly dissolved; but as the copper plate, by 
being placed in the porous pot, is protected from the 
deposition of the dissolved metal, the latter is taken 
into solution in the fluid of the cell, as a double cyanide 
of gold, or of silver, and potassium, and when the 
porous cell and copper are removed is ready for use. 

The amount of gold or silver so dissolved may be 
controlled to a nicety by weighing the plate before the 
operation, and occasionally during its progress, until 
the proper fichness is arrived at. For silver, a solu- 
tion to work well should contain about 1 oz. of silver 
in 50 oz., and for gold 1 oz. in 100 will generally be 
sufficient. This plan of preparing solutions is now 
used in some of the larger electro-plating works. 

But it is at times necessary for single cell operations 
to prepare the solutions in the ordinary way. The 
following formulas will afford good results : — 

For silver, a solution of pure nitrate is first made, 
and cyanide of potassium added to precipitate the 
whole of the silver as cyanide ; but the addition must 
be made cautiously, as the cyanide of silver is soluble 
in excess of the precipitant. Should too much be 
added, the precipitate may be recovered by the addition 
of more nitrate of silver, until saturation is exactly 
arrived at. Next, separate the precipitate by decanta- 
tion, and well wash it, and then dissolve in cyanide of 
potassium, in the proportion of about three parts of 
the latter to one of the silver salt; this is then diluted 
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to a proper strength for nse. But, in order to avoid 
chancea of loss by tbe preparation of the ojatiide of 
silver, the silver nitrate may be precipitated as oxide 
(see page lo7). Thia, when well wasneil, may be liis- 
solved in the cyanide of potaaaium solution aa before. 

The gold solution is made by first preparing a clear 
solution of pure chloride of gold {see p. 206). To this 
strong solution of cyanide of polasisium is added, stirring 
at the same lime; brisk effervescence takes place, aad 
a brown precipitate falls. The cyanide is, therefore, 
added cautiously aa long as this takes place. KexE, 
the separated precipitate is well washed, and dissolved 
in a solution of cyanide of potassium, containing about 
seven parts of the salt for every one of gold in solution, 
Thia may now be employed for gilding, although some 
operators again evaporate to dryness, redisaolve in 
bailing water, and filter before using. 

In depositing gold or silver, the operation is best 
performed at a temperature of from 130° to 170°. 
This is conveniently carried out by using an enamelleil 
iron pot of water, and keeping it hot by a rini^ gas 
burner; thia forma a water bath in which the decom- 
posing cell is placed; andincaseof fracture of the latter 
forms a clean receptacle for the valuable solution. 

The manipulation employed by Mr. Ladd in gilding 
the Government standard weights, and hydrometers, 
and the like delicate instruments, may be detailed as 
affording a good example of the requisite practice to 
insure perfect workmanship. 

The metal being first carefully cleaned by potassa, 
Is immersed in the silver bath (weU hot), and the bat- 
tery plates being lowered in their cells, a thin coat of 
silver is first given, as it is found that this metal is, if 
anything, more adherent, and forms a good foundation 
for gold: the instruments are removed in a few min- 
utes, and thoroughly brushed with a circular wire 
scratch brush, made to revolve in a lathe; thus 
the newly-deposited metal is barnished down most 
^^f while, at the same time, by this treatment 
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any traces of solation retained under the yet porous 

coat of silver are squeezed out. After a second coat 

of silver and again burnishing, the work is transferred ^ 

to the gilding cell, and the operation carried on in the 

same way, alternately gilding and burnishing until 

complete. If the work be weighed before and after 

one of these burnishings, it will be found that little or 

no metal is taken off, but that it acts just as a smooth 

burnisher would, viz., by laying the metal solidly 

down. This example is one where extreme care is 

needed, but the gilding or silvering of articles purely 

ornamental may be effected with much less mechanical 

detail. 

For depositing silver the power of the battery needs 
not to be very strong, in which case, however, a soft 
deposit is formed ; if it be required harder, it can be 
readily obtained by employing more power ; but, on 
the other hand, too much will cause the metal to sepa- 
rate in a pulverulent form. The suspended silver pole 
should present a considerable surface toward the article 
to be coated. 

The color of the metal will be perfectly white, and 
with somewhat of a milky hue ; the brush immediately 
burnishes this; but, if necessary, silver may be de- 
posited perfectly bright and lustrous, by the addition 
of bisulphide of carbon to the solution, to the extent 
of about 6 drachms to the pint. The mixture must 
stand some days before using. 

In depositing gold, the moment the article is im- 
mersed; it will be covered with a thorough coating, 
although, of course, excessively thin; but such a film 
will merely give color, and not stand wear. As this 
metal, in the pure state in which it is deposited, is 
naturally soft, even after burnishing, the coating must 
be tolerably thick. 

The deposit of gold may be considered good if, on 
removing the article, it appears of a brownish-yellow 
color; this affords a burnished surface of the color of 
pure gold; but here, again, as in silver, a pulverulent 
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depogil will result from too much battery power, and 
it is tben of a dark-browD color. 

It is often required to gild articles of iron or steel, 
but it is very diiEcult to get the metal adherent; and, 
although it will cover well, it robs off by the least 
friction. In such a case it may be effected by first de- 
positing a film of copper from the double cyanide, as 
described, and then the gold will become perfectly ad- 
herent upon the latter. 

A variety of materials have been employed for 
forming moulds, upon which, however, copper is usa- 
ally first deposited. The non-condu cling ones are 
formed of plaster of Paris, mixtures of stearine and 
wax, gutta percha, either alone or mixed with other 
plastic materials, together with some other compounds, 
the materials being selected according to the nature 
of the object to be moulded. All these require to have 
some conducting material over their surface for de- 
position upon, and the substance sucfgeated by Mr. 
Murray, viz., good black-lead, is found to answer most 
efBciently, 

In using plaster of Paris, tbe mould being taken in 
this material, is next rendered impervious to tbe me- 
tallic solution by placing it face upwards in a tray of 
melted wax. On watching it the wax will be seen to 
rise to the surface of the plaster by absorption through 
its texture. It is then removed, and when cold, 
brushed carefully over with good black-lead, by means 
of a soft brush, and the conducting wire having been 
previously inserted, the plumbago is continued well 
on to this. 

A good formula for a stearine compound is given 
by Mr. .Watt. It is 8 oz. of stearine to 6 of wax and 
1 of spermaceti. These are melted together, and then 
an ounce of carbonate of lead is stirred in. The latter 
adds to the specific gravity of the mixture, and so 
prevents the teudency of [he mould to float in the so- 
It iq used by melting it und pouring apun the 
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object, care being taken to stir oat air-bubbles, if 
fornned. 

Gutta-percha may be used alone, being softened by 
beat, but the surface of the work to be copied must be 
slightly greased with oil before its application. It is 
then kneaded over it, and when covered, a piece of 
wood is laid upon it, also greased to prevent adhesion, 
and upon all a weight. When cold, it may be taken 
off. Moulds may thus be obtained from plaster casts 
in gutta-percha. 

Mr. Gore mixes marine glue with the gutta-percha, 
in the proportion of one part of the former to two of 
the latter. The marine glue is melted in an iron ladle, 
and the gutta-percha then added in small pieces, and 
the two, when completely melted, are to be well 
mixed. Gore states that moulds of this material may 
be employed with care for several deposits ; that it 
takes the plumbago better than gutta-percha alone, 
and in casting will receive a sharper impression, and 
is easily removable from the original. 
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ber and capacity of the !)uckcts, Useful etlect of the water wheel. 
Overshot water wheels. Water wheels with radlnl floats. Water wheel 
With curved buckets, Turbines. RanurUti on Machine Touls. 
2 
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The Study of Machinery and Sketching.— Various applicatloof 
And oombinations : The Sketching cf Macfiineryj Plates XXXV. and 
XXXVI. DriUing Machine; Motive Machines; Water wheels, Con- 
Btruotlon and setting up of water wheels, Delineation of water wheels, 
Design for a water wheel, Sketch of a water wheel ; Overshot Water 
Wheat, Water Pumps, Plate XXXVII. Bteam Motors; High-prcBsuro 
expansive steam engine, Plates XXXVIIL, XXXIX. and XL. Details 
of Cfonstmction ; Movements of the Distribution and Eaqmnsion Valves ; 
Rules and Practical Data — Steam endues : Low-pressure condensing 
engines without expansion valve, Diameter of piston. Velocities. 
Steam pipes and passages. Air-pump and condenser, Cold-water and 
feed-pumps. High-pressure expansive engines. Medium pressure con- 
densing and expansive steam enginoi Conical pendulum or centrifugal 
governor. 

Oblique Projections. — Application of rules to the delineation of 
an oscillating cylinder, Plate XLI. 

Parali.kl Perspective.— Principles and applications, Plate XLII. 

True Perspective. — Elementary principles. Plate xLlII. Appli- 
cations—flour mill driven by belts. Plates XLI V. and XLV. Descrip- 
tion of the mill, Representation of the mill in perspective, Notes of 
recent improvements in flour mills, Schiele's mill, MuUin's " ring mill- 
stone," Barnett's millstone, Hastie's arrangement for driving mills, 
Currie's improvements in mil^^tones ; Rules and Practical Data — Work 
performed bv various machines, Flour mills. Saw mills, Veneer-sawing 
machines. Circular saws. 

Examples op Finished Drawings of Machinery. — Plate A, 
Balance water-meter; Plate B, Engineer's shaping machine; Plate 
C D £, Express locomotive engine ; Plate F., Wood planing machine ; 
Plate G, Washing machine for piece goods ; Plate H, power loom ; 
Plate I, Duplex steam boiler ; Plate J, Direct^cting marine ei^nes. 

Drawing Instruments* 

Blinn. A Practical Workshop Companion 
for Tin, Siieet'Iron, and Copper^Plate 
Workers \ 

Contalniug Rules for Describing varions kinds ol Patterns 
used by Tin, Sheet-Iron, and Copper-Plate Workers ; 
Practical Geometry ; Mensuration oi Surfaces and Solids ; 
Tables of the VTeigbts of Metals, Lead Pipe, etc. ; Tables 
of Areas and Circumferences of Circles ; Japans, Varnishes, 
Lackers, Cements, Compositions, etc. etc. By Leroy J. 
Blinn. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo $2.50 

Beans. A Treatise on Railroad Cnrres and the 
Location of Railroads. 

By B. W. Beans, C. K 12mo. (In press.) 

Bishop. A History of American Manufactures, 

From 1608 to 1860; exhibiting the Origin and Gh-owth 
of the Principal Mechanic Arts and Manufactures, from 
the Earliest Colonial Period to the Present Time ; with a 

3 



NoUca of lbs ImporUnt Inventioiis, Tariffs, and the Re- 
lalta of eooli DeaanniAl CensaB* B7 J. Leiuider Biahopi 
U. D, : to vbioh ii added Notes on the PriDoipal Uima- 
fscluring Centres and KeEa&Tkabls Han a factories. Bf 
Edward YoDDE and Edwin T. Preedley. la two vols., 
8*0 J6.W 

Bookbiadmut A Manual of tlie Arl of Book 
hifidiiis, 

Containing full instmotfons In tlie dllTerenI, branohsB of 
Fonrarditifi, Gliding and Finishing. Also, Ihe Art of 
Marbllii|{ Hook-edget and Paper. Bj James B. Nioholaon. 
Illustrated. ISmo., cloth (2.35 

OONTIlNTB^^kElch of the PrOKnii of Bookbiodiu, Sieet- 
WVlk, Vorwanllnl the Edna, Unrblliuc, UUdiDK the E/imet, CototIbk 
mtf Hadlnr, Blaak BIbiUbi, Bau(Ung.f loth-worii, Onuunsatal Arg 
nnls&lac. Taste and DeilgD, atyLii, Glldliic, IllumliLalod Blndinft 
DUnd To<4Id7, Antique, Coloring, MarblloR, Dnlfonn CoIotl GoH 
Hartllag, IjuidKiapes, cte., iDlxta OrDnmeDt*, HiirmoD7 of Colon, 
pHlins OowD.elB., StHDip or Preio-work, Restorliig tbe BiDdtneial 
Old Book!, SuppWIng impetfeotlaaa In Old Books, Ulnti to Book Col- 
lecloci, I'ectmlcsl Leiiolis. 

Booth and Morftt. The Encyclopedia of 
Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical: 

Bmbraolng its application to tbs Arts, Uatallnrgy, HiD»- 
ralog7, Geology, Madiolno, and Pharmaoj, Bj Jambs C. 
fiooTB, llelter and Refiner In the United States Hint; 
Profesdor of Applied Chemistry in the PranUin Instlinta, 
eto.; assisted by CAKFBBLn IfoBnr, author of " Chemical 
Uanlpulatlong," eto. Tth Edition. Complete In one 
volnme, royal ootavo, 978 pages, with nnmerana wood 

onts and other lUnBtratlons t^.OO 

Fro tn tbe very I'rEe number of srticIeBia tblg volume, Itli entlrelv 
ImpDiBible to give a U>t of the Contenta, but attentlou ma; be eaUed 
to lonie smong the more el&borata. suoh u Afflnit;, Aicoholometrr, 
ADunoDlum, Anolyili, Antlmoav, AtbsdIc Blowpipes, Cvanogen, Dla- 
tUlaUoa, meatrlsTty, kthjl, FermeataUon, Iron, teai imd Watei. 

Brewer! (The Complete Practical.) 

Or Plain, Concise, and Aoonrate Instrnotions In the Art 
of Brewing Beer, Als, PoHer, etc., oto,, and the Prooesi 
it Making all the Small Beers. By U. LaFiTBTTB Bish, 

M. D. With ninstrations. 13mo H.26 

" Manv an old hrtwer will flod In tUs book valuable Unta and sue- 
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nfttioiis worthy of oonBideration, and the noFioe can post himsolf up 
In his trade in all ita phttaJ'—ArtUan, 

Builder's Pocket Companion: 

Containing the Elements of Bnilding, Surveying, and 
Architecture ; with Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton, Ciyil Engi- 
neer, etc. In one yolume, 12mo., $1.25 

CON'TIjII'TB.— The Builder. Carpenter, Joiner, Mason, Plasterer, 
Plumber, Painter, Smith, Practical Geometry, Surveyor, Cohesive 
Itrength of Bodies, Architect. 

"It gives, in a small space, the most thorough directions to the 
builder, £rom the lajring of a brick, or the felling of a tree, up to the 
most elaborate production of ornamental architecture. It is s<nentifio, 
without being ooscure and unintelligible ; and every house-oarpenter, 
master. Journeyman, or apprentice, should have a copy at hand 
al'W&jB,"'~Eveninff BuUetin, 

Byrne. Tlie Handbook for tlie Artisan, Me- 
clianic, and Engineer, 

Containing Instructions in Grinding and Sharpening of 
Cutting Tools, Figuration of Materials by Abrasion, I^ipi- 
dary Work, Gem and Glasd Engraving, Varnishing and 
Lackering, Abrasive Processes, etc., etc. By Oliver 
Byrne. Ulustrated with 11 large plates and 185 cuts. 
8yo., cloth, $5.00 

COSTTiBII'TB.— Grinding Cutting Tools on the Ordinary Grixfd- 
stone ; Sbiarpening Cutting Tools on the Oilstone ; Setting Bazors } 
Sharpening Cutting Tools with Artificial. Grinders ; Production of Plane 
Surfaces by Abrasion ; Production of Cylindrical Surfaces by Abra^ 
sion ; Production of Conical Surfaces by Abrasion j Production of 
l^herical Surfaces by Abrasion; Glass Cutting; Lapidary ^Work ; 
Setting, Cutting, and Polishing Flat and Rounded works; Cutting 
l^uc^ts ; Lapidary Apparatus for Amateurs ; Gem and Glass Engrav- 
ing; Seal and Gem Engraving; Cameo Cutting; Glass Engraving, 
Varnishing, and Lackering; General Remarks upon Abrasive Pro- 
eesses ; Dictionary of Apparatus ; Materials and Processes for Grinding 
and PolisMng commonly employed in the Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

Byrne. The Practical Metal-worker's Assist- 
ant, 

Fop Tin-plate Workers, Braziers, Coppersmiths, Zinc- 
plate Ornrmenters and Workers, Wire Workers, White- 
smiths, Blacksmiths, Bell Hangers, Jewellers, Silver and 
Gold Smiths, Electrotypers, and all other Workers in 
AUojs and Metals. Edited by Oliyeb Btbnb. Complete 
in one volume, octavo, $7.00 

It treats of Casting, Founding, and Forging; of Tongs and other 
Vools I J}<!gree8 of Heat and Management ox Fires ; welding of 

5 
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lAing nntl ()••■« Ton1« ; of Pum^hps Anil Anvlla ; or HanleDlnR asr^ 
ii|wtlng; of Millenblo Iton CatMng*, CHhp HHrUflning, WmuB*', 
Cut Iron) the MumgeinoDt una MmnlpulntloD of MetnlB nii*' 
Ufa. HelUag soil MJiiDEi Uw Uu - - - ' 



Bjrne, 



BF koowB Metal vf oilb 

The Practical Model Calculator, 



For the Engineer, Mnohiiilsl, Manaraotnrar or Engiua^"^ 

Work, NsTal Atoliiteot, Miner, and Millwright, By 

Olitsb IliBRK, Compiler knd Editor of the Dictionary oE 

MaohlnoB, Mochauioa, Engine Work and Engineering, aud 

Anlhor of varioDS Mathematicul and MeELnniaal Worke. 
lUnBtratad by uttmeronn engravings. Complete in one 
large volame, octsTO, of nearly six linndted pnges,..$4.fiO '^ 
The ptlnelpal objpptH of this work Bre : to esUhlluli nioiiel oMoulii- 

rule and nrfuqiple by oumericnl onlculathin*, aydemiitlcally urnujgeil ! -— 
to glvo InrormnlJoa ocU ilnta ladlepcoigble to thoiie fur whum It la ia- —-^ 
tended, thus ■urpaiilae Id islue bdv other book of tU oharncter; lo ^ 
■ooaomiie the labor or (he pFactlcu man, ami lo tender hia ever<-d*y ^M 
•alcuUtinna cniy HD(1 oomiirelieoilTe. It will be toaai to beouaol ■ 

Cabinetmaker's and Upholsterer's Companion, 

Comprising the Rndlmenta and Prlnoiplee of Cabinst. 
making and Upholstery, vitb Familiar InBtrnottonB, il- 
Instrated by Examples for attaining a profioienoy In tka 
> Art of Drawing, as applioable to Cabinet Work ; the 
procesaea ot Veneering, Inlaying, and Bahl Work ; the 
Art of Dyeing and Staining WockI, Bone, Tortoise Shell, -' 
eto. Directions for Lackering, Japanning, and VaruiEh- 
Ing ; to make French Pollah ; to prepare the beat Qlnea, 
CameutB, and Compositions, and a number of Beeelpta 
psrtionlarly useful for Workmen generally. By J. Btoksb. 

In one Tolume, 12mo. With lUuatcatlons |1.2S 

"A lane amouDt o( praotloiJ Infonnatloa, of great lervlQe to all 
•Mueniedla those bnuichei of biulneu." 

Campin. A Practical Treatise on Mechanical 

Engineering; 

Comprising MetallurRy, Moulding, Casting, Forging, 
Tools, Workshop Macliinery, Mechanical Manipulation, 
■" innfactnre of Slenm Kiifinea, etc. eto. With an Appon- 
a the Auaiyiila of Iron and Iron Ores. By Francis 
in, C- E. To nrhicli ore added, Obaervations on the 
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Constrnction of Steam Boilers and remarks upon Furnaces 
used for Smoke Prevention ; with a Chapter on Explosions. 
By R. Armstrong, C. B?»and John Bourne. Rules for Cal- 
culating the Change Wheels for Screws on a Turning Lathe^ 
and for a Wheel-cutting Machine. By J. La Nicca. Man« 
agement of Steel, including Forging, Hardening, Temper- 
ing, Annealing, Shrinking, and Expansion. And the Case- 
hardening of Iron. By Gr. Ede. 8vo. Illustrated with 29 
plates a^d 100 wood engravings. 8vo $6.00 

Colburn. The Locomotive Engine ; 

Including a Description of its Structure, Rules for Esti- 
mating its Capahilities, and Practical Observations on its 
Construction and Management. By Zebah Colbukn. Il- 
lustrated. A new edition. 12mo, $1.25 

** It is the most practical and generally usaful work on the Steam 
Engine that we have seen." — Boston Travuer.'^ 

Dagnerreotypist and Piiotograptier's Companion. 

12mo., doth, $1.25 

Distiller (The Complete Practical). 

By M. Lafayette Btbit, M.D. With Illustrations. 12mo. 

$1.25 

" So simplified, that it is adapted not only to the use of extensive 
Distillers, but for every farmer, or others who may want to engage in 
Diatiilisxg,"-^Banner qf the Union, 

Dussauce. Practical Treatise 

On the Fabrication op Matches, Gun Cotton, and Fulhi- 
KATiNG Powders. By Prof. H. Dussauce. 12mo.,....$3.00 

COirTEM'TB.— P^o*pAoru*.— History. of Phosphorus; Physical 
Properties ; Chemical Properties ; Natural State ; Preparation ol 
White Phosphorus ; Amorphous Phosphorus, and Benoxide of Lead. 
Hatches. — Preparation of Wooden Matches ; Matches inflammable by 
rubbing, without noise ; Common Lucifer Matches i Matches without 
Phosphorus; Candle Matches; Matches with Amorphous Phospho- 
rus ; Matches and Rubbers without Phosphorus. Oun Cotton, — Proper- 
ties : Preparation ; Paper Powder ; use of Cotton and Paper Powuera 
for Fulminatiug Primers, etc.; Preparation of Fulminatmg Primers, 
etc., etc. 

Dussauce. Cliemical Receipt Book: 

A General Formulary for the Fabrication of Leading 
Chemicals, and their Application to the Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Metallurgy, and Agriculture. By Prof. fi. Dus- 
sauce. (/n press,) 



■^ FBA.OTIOAI1 iKD SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. ' 

DTEIHQ, OALIOO PBIimH&, OOLOEB, COTTON SPO- 
HIKG, ASD WOOLM MABUTAOTUEE. 

Baird. The American CottflQ Spinner, aod 
Manager's and Carder's Guide: 

A I'raolio&l Tfaallas on Cotlon Spinning ; giring the Di- 
mnnalons and Speed of MacbioHrj. Draught and Tiriat 
CaloDUUoQS, eta.; witli Notic«B of reaeot ImproTemeutg : 
together trith BqIbb and Biamplea for m!iking changes 
in the sizes and namhers of Boring ajid Yam. CoiU' 
pilsl frain tha papers of the late Bobert H. Ba.ird. 
12ino Sl.as 

Capron Dc Dolf. Dussancc. Blocs and Car- 
mines of Indigo: 

A Praotlcal Treatise on tho Fabrication of everj Commer 
oial Product derived from ludigo. By Pelioien Capron 
de Dole. Translated, with important additions, by Pro- 
(esBor H. DoEBaaee. 12in<} S2.S0 

Chemistry Applied to Dyeing, 

Bj James Napier, F. C. 9. lUastrated. 12mo #2.50 

CONTBUra.— Gi«™™j Propmia of *aU«-.— He«t, Uglt, Elo- 

■ - ' - - - OlUL. r_„ , 

JfatuUio SuSjWnenr.— 
ijrenerai iroperuva di meLHiq, fOTassium, aodlum, Lltbium, Soup, 
BHrium. stroptluiii, Caloluni) Ui^Deiilum, AlDiiauiD, HaDgnaeBe. Iron, 

ChroiaiuiD, VaBAilluni, Tuagstenuni or Wollrsm, Molybileaum, Tella^ 
rkiin, ArMnio, Antimony, trnalum, Csrium, Mersurr, Silver, Gold, 
Plntinum. pmfadmm, Irtdlum, Oamlum, Bhodlum, LanthHiilum. M>^ 
iI<iiUt.— Red Spirits, Bsrwood SpirltB, Plumb SplHte, lellow Spirits, 
Nllrste of Iron, Acetate o( Alumlns, Black Iron Uqhor, Iron and Tin 
rot Hqyal Blues, Acetate of Copper. rspaoHB Jfa««-» uwd In Oj/rftip.— 
Galls, Sumach, Cateobu, IndlEO. Logwood, Br»zIl-WDOd>, Sandal-waod, 
Barwood. CamwoDd, Fuatic, Young Fustic, Bark or ttuerpitron, Flu- 
vine. Weld or Wold, Turmcrln, Feralan Beirlei, Samower, Madder, 
Munjeet, AnnotH, Aikanet Root, Arthil. Pripoird Mm VrgrtiMt 
BjM.— Soomnjee, CarHJuru, WonBahy, Aloes, Pltlaoal, Barbary Hoot. 

Tbie will be finind one of the moat valuable books on the lulileot of 
UTOlDg, ever published In this oountry. , 

/ Dossance. Treatise on the Coloring Matters 
Derived from Coal Tar; 

Their Fractloai Application in Djeing Cotton, Wool, tu>4 



ileal Affinity. Snn-Mdaliie SvbilanH 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Cblorlne, Sulphur, Selenium, Phoaphi 
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Silk ; the Principles of the Art of Dyeing and of the Dis- 
tillation of Coal Tar ; with a Description of the most Im- 
portant New Dyes now in use. By Professor H. Dus- 
sauce. Chemist. 12mo $2.50 

GOI9'T£!19'TS.— HiBtorioal Notice of the Art of Dyeing— Chemical 
Principles of the Art of Dyeing— Preliminary Preparation of Stuffti— 
Mordants — Dyeing— On the Coloring Matters produced by Coal Tar — 
Distillation of Coal Tar— History of Aniline— Properties of Aniline- 
Preparation of Aniline directly from Coal Tar— Artificial Preparation 
of Aniline— Preparation of Benzole— Properties of Benzole — Prepara- 
tion of Nitro-Benzole— Transformation of Nitro-Benzole into Aniline, 
by means of Sulphide of Ammonium ; by Nascent Hydrogen : by Ace- 
tate of Iron ; and by Arsenite of Potash— Properties of the Bi-Nitro- 
Benzole— Aniline Purple— Violine — Roseine— Emeraldine — Bleu de 
Paris — Futschine, or Magenta— Coloring Matters obtained by other 
bases from Coal Tar— Nitroso-Phenyline— Di Nitro-Aniline— Nitro- 
Phenyline— Picric Acid— Rosolic Acid— Quinoline— Napthaline Colors 
— Chloroxynaphthalic and Perchloroxynapthalio Acids— Carminaph- 
tha— Ninaphthalamine — Nitrosonaphthaline— Naphthamein — Tar Red 
—Azuline— Application of Coal Tar Colors to the Art of Dyeing and 
Calico Printing— Action of Light on Coloring Matters from Coal Tar 
—Latest Improvements in the Art of Dyeing— Chrysammic Acid— Mo- 
lybdio and Picric Acids— Extract of Madder— Theory of the Fixation 
of Coloring Matters in Dyeing and Printing— PrincipleB of the Action 
of the most important Mordants — Aluminous Mordants — Ferruginous 
Mordants — Stanniferous Mordants — Artificial Alizarin — Metallic Hy- 
posulphites as Mordants— Dyer's Soap— Preparation of Indigo for Dye- 
ing and Printing— Relative value of Indigo— Chinese Green Murexide. 

Dyer and Color-maker's Companion: 

Containing upwards of two hnndred Receipts for making 
Colors, on the most approved principles, for all the 
yarions styles and fabrics now in existence ; with the 
Scouring Process, and plain Directions for Preparing, 
Washing-ofif, and Finishing the Goods. Second edition. 
In one volume, 12mo $1.25' 

Freneh Dyer, (The) s 

Comprising the Art of Dyeing in Woolen, Silk, Cotton, 
etc., etc. By M. M. Riffault, Vemaud, De FonteiTelle, 
Thillaye, and Mallepeyre. {In press,) 

LoTe. The Art of DyeiM, Gleaning, Sconring,' 
and Finishing, 

Ov THE Most Approved English and French Methods; 
being Practical Instructions in Dyeing Silks, Woolens 
and Cottons, Feathers, Chips, Straw, etc., Scouring and 
Cleaning Bed and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, etc., 
French and English Cleaning, any Color or Fabric of 
Silk, Satin, or Damask. By Thomas Love, a working 

Dyer and Scourer. In one volume, I2mo. ....$3.00 
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O'Neill. Chemistry of Calko Prinliflg, Dye- 
ing, and Bluching ; 



belDitlOf Bllkan, Woolen, uiil Hiztid Qoodg ; 
«ad TbionUc*!. 87 Chsrlsi O'Neill, (h preti 



Keilt. A DicUoiary of Calico Printing and 
Dyeing. 

Br ChttrUa O'NallL (Imprtm.) 

Scott. Tlie Praclical Cotton-spinner and HaS' 
■ifacliirer; 

Da, Tuji Maicaukb tvp Ovsquxieeb'e Cokpariob. Thit 
work con tain II a ComjilebeDaire Syatem of Caloolatiou 
for Ulll Qe&iing and Haablnery, from tbe first HoTing 
Powar, lliroagh tho different proceaisK of Carding, Drav- 
iBg, Slabbing, Roving, Spiuniog, and Weaving, adapted 
lo Amnriaan Haubinery, Fraotloe and Daages. Compen- 
4)oDa Tables of Yama and Beedi are added. lUualrated 
fc/ largs Worklng-Dravinga of the moat approved Ameri- 
oao Cotton MachluerT' Complete In one volame, 00- 

tato *S.OO 

ThU filltLoQ of a^Dlt'i CottoD-apinncr, by Oliver Byrne, Isdealpml 
(Dr Uie AincrliHTi OpemtiTe, It will be round Inteaecly ncscllBiLl, aod 
Hltl be or the gresteit poailble value to tbe Uaiiagei, Uverceer, ni 

Sellers. The Col(ff'iniier. 

Bf John B«ll«n, an Experlenosd FraoUcal Workman. 
To wblah li added a CAnonuui 01 Chduiikt. In on* 
TOlnme, 12nio $3.50 

Smith. The Dyer's Instructor; 

Compriilng Praotloal Inatmotioni In tbe Art of Djalng 
811k, Cotton, Wool and Wonted, and Woolen Goods, as 
Single and Two-oolored Damaeka, Itoreena, Camlets, 
Laatlnn, Bbot Cobonrga, Silk Striped Orleana, Plain Or- 
leani, from White and Colored Warps, Merinos, Woolene, 
Tami, ete.; oontalnlng nearl/ eight hundred Beeelpta. 
To whloh U added a Treatiie on the Art of Padding, and 
tbe PrInUng of Bilk Warps, Bkelns and Handkerehle^ 
and the various Uordanta and Colore for the different 
10 
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■tyles of Baoh work. By Parid Smith, Pattern Djer. 
A new edition, in one yolnme, 12mo $3.00 

OON'TBNTS.— Wool Dyeing, CO reoeipt»— Cotton Dyeing, 68 r©- 
eeipts — Silk Dyeing. 00 reoeipta— Woolen Yarn Dyeing^oO receipts- 
Wonted Yam DySng, 61 receipts— Woolen Dyeing, 62 receipts— Da- 
mask Dyeing, 40 receipts— Moreen I^eing, 16 receipts— Two-Colored 
Damask Dyeing, 21 receipts — Camlet Dyeing, 23 receipts— Lasting Dve- 
ing, 23 receipts— Shot Coboursr Dyeing. 18 receipts— Silk Striped Or- 
leans, from Black, White, and Color^ Warps, 23 receipts— Colored 
Orleans, from Black Warps, 16 receipts — Colored Orleans and Co- 
bourgs, from White Warps, 27 receipts— Colored Merinos, 41 receipts 
— ^(Voolen Shawl Dyeing, 16 receipts— Padding, 42 receipts— Silk Warp, 
Skein, andJIandkerchief Printing, 03 receipts— Nature and Use of Dye- 
'vrares, including Alum, Annotta, Archil, Ammonia, Algol, Super 
.Argol, Camwood, Catechu, Cochineal, Chrome, or Bichromate of Pot- 
«fc8h. Cudbear, Chemic, or Sulphate of Indigo. French Berry, or Persian 
Serry, Fustic or Young Fustic, Galls, Indigo, Kermes or Lao Dve, 
Xogwood, Madder, Nitric Acid or Aqua Forus, Nitrates, Oxalic lin, 
feachwood, Prussiate of Potash, Quercitron Bark, Samower, Saun- 
ders or Red Sandal, Sapan Wood, Sumach, Turmeric, Examination of 
"VTater by Tests, etc., etc. 



Ulrieh. Bassaaee. A Complete Treatise^ 

On thb Abt of Dtbino Cotton and Wool, as pbactisbd xsr 
Pabis, Roubn, Mdlhousb and Gbbmavt. From the French 
of M. iionis Ulrieh, a Practical Dyer in the principal 
Mannfactoriea of Paris, Rouen, Mnlhonse, etc., etc. ; to 
which are added the most important Receipts for Djeing 
Wool, as practised in the Manufacture Imperiale des 
Gobelins, Paris. B7 Professor H* Dussauce. 12mo..$3.00 

CONTENTS.— 

Rouen Dyes, 106 Receipts. 

Alsace " 885 « 

German " 109 ** 

Mulhouse " 12 " 

Parisian «« 66 " 

Gobelins ** 100 (• 



In all nearly 700 Receipts. 
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EEiston. A Fraetical Treatise on Street or 
Horse-power Railways; 

Their Location, Construction and Management; with 
general Plans and Rules for their Organization and Ope- 
ration ; together with Examinations as to their Compara- 

ir 
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!!▼• AdraaUgM orer the Omnibus System, and luqniries 
MM to their Value for Investment ; including Copies' of 
Manicipal Ordinances relating thereto. By Alezandei 
Easton, C. E. Illustrated bj twentj-three plates, 8vo., 

eAo> H ■ • — .«••••••• •••••• ■«•••• ••■••• ••••••••• ••••••••• •••••• •■■■•• •••s^aUi* 

Kiamioations of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, 
etc., 

At to their Pnritj and Adnlterations. By C. H. Peirce, 
M. D. 12mo., cloth $2.50 

Fishers fhotosenic Manipulation. 
Gas and Yentilation; 

A Pnetical Tr«atis« on Oas cnl Ventilation. B7 E. B 
Perkins. 12mo., doth... „.....» j^l.OO 

Gilbart. A Practical Treatise on Banking. 

Br James VTilliam Gilbart, F. R. S. A new enlarged and 
improved edition. Edited bj J. Smith Homans, editor 
of " Banker's Magaxine." To which is added ** Monej," 
bj H. C. Carev. ^Svo $3.50 

Grejon's Malheinalies for Practical Men; 

Adapted to the Pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, Me- 
chanics and Civil Engineers. Svo., plates, cloth. ..$2.25 

Bardffich. A Manual of Photographic Cheiii- 
istnr : 

« 

Includiiij: the prsotice of the Collodion Process. By J. 
F. Hardwich. (^Inpriss.) 

lh\. The Interior Decorator: 

The Laws of Harmonious Coloring adapted to Interior 
Dei-orations ; with a Practical Treatise on House Pftint- 
i Ills'. I^v P. K- ^^^y^ House Painter and Decorator. II- 
histrati'ti l>y A Diairram of the Primary, Secondar/ *ud 
Torli.-nv (\)h)rH. 12mo. «.) 



.^ 
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Inventor's Gnide — ^Patent Office and Patent 
Laws : 

Or, a Guide to Inventors, and a Book of Reference for 
Judges, Lawyers, Magistrates, and others. By J. G. 
Moore. 12lno., oloth $1.25 

Jervis. Railway Property. A Treatise 

On thb Constbuction and Management of Railways ; de- 
signed to afford useful knowledge, in the popular style, 
to the holders of this class of property ; as well as Rail- 
way Managers, Officers and Agents. By John B. Jerviy, 
late Chief Engineer of the Hudson River Railroad, Cro- 
ton Aqueduct, etc. One volume, 12mo., cloth $2.00 

COK"TENTS. — Preface — Introduction. Construction. — Introduo- 
lory — Land and Land Damages — Location of Line — Method of Business 
—Grading— Bridges and Culverts— Road Crossings— Ballasting Track- 
Cross Sleepers— Chairs and Spikes— Rails— Station Buildings — Loco- 
motives, Coaches and Cars. Operating. — Introductory— Freight— Pas- 
sengers — Engine Drivers — Repairs to Track — Repairs of Machinery- 
Civil Engineer— Superintendent— Supplies of Material— Receipts— Dis- 
bursements — Statistics — Running Trains — Competition — financial 
Management— General Remarks. 

Johnson. The Coal Trade of British America ; 

With Researches on the Characters and Practical Values 

of American and Foreign Coals. By Walter R. Johnson, 

Civil and Mining Engineer and Chemist. 8vo $2.00 

This volume contains the results of the experiments made for the 
Navy Department, upon which their Coal contracts are now b^sed. 

Johnston. Instructions for the Analysis of 
Soils, Limestones and Manures. 

Bj J. F. W. Johnston. 12mo .....— 38 

Larkin. The Practical Brass and Iron Fonnd* 
er's Guide; 

A Concise Treatise on the Art of Brass Founding, Moul i- 
^ Ing, etc. By James Larkin. 12mo., cloth $1.25 

Leslie's (Miss) Complete Cookery; 

Directions for Glookeryin its Various Branches. By Miss 

Leslie. 58th thousand. Thoroughly revised ; with the 

* addition of New Receipts. In one volume, 12mo., half 

bound, or in sheep $1.25 
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LHlic'8 (kiss) ladies' Erase Brak; 

A ^***"*' of DobmUo Beonomj. SOth reTiaad editioii. 



I/dic's (Miss) Two Hndred Becei^ ii 
Freirk Crakeir. 

lirkfr. AssiTfr's Glide; 

C^, PnKtkal Divwtions to AasMj^tSf llmen mud Smelten, 
for tk« T««ts and Assj^js* bj Heat and hj Wet Processes, 
of tke On« of all the principal Hetals, and of Gold and 
SUTirr Coins and AUors. Br Oscar IL Lieber, late Geolo- 
gist to ike Stau of MlssissippL 12mo. With illnstra- 
uA^ns •■*«*• ——»•»■—————»————————— — »«— yi.fc3P 

wBTka Ibr tUa poipoM^ te tUs Itttia 



Liwis. Priiripirs of Orsaiic and Phjsiolaei* 
>aICfceni^rr. " 

Fj IV. Carl LTwir, Doctor of Medicine and Philosophj; 
Or'i-.riTT F^.*f*isor of Chesiistrj in the Unirersitj of 
rir'.'i : Atii^.t ."f " Chein.:e ie? Orzizxischen Verbindnn 
i--.* Tr4r<:A:e.i \^ r-A-:*: Rr^^ M. D . cf the U. S- 
r'i:**:^: 0"i,v : Ia:* cf :h.e LxKTJ.:crv of Lietfc ani Lowic. 
>To^. si«p »^ ^ #3.50 

Mirble Workers Manual; 

Oo^iiiarzj: r^vrtuMl I:=.f?rmai:on p-«7'ectinr ICarbles in 
j:^5f»ral. :i#;r Cn:::^;:. Working and Polisiin*:, Veneer- 

»v«^% V^^K* C4^* A^*aB>W» V-.- %.mmmmm «.»««.«— «w «— »»« — »»» — » — ^A ■ mtm 

Miles A Plain Treaiise on Horseshoeiw. 



W;il r^isin:;o::3* Pr Williaa Miles, Anthor of " The 
E^^rw^yccs.** #1.«>1 
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& BrowD. The Marine Steam-Engine. 

By Thomas J. Main, F.B. A8t.S. Mathematioal Professor 
at tlie Bojal Naval College, Portsmoath, and Thomas 
Brown, Assoo. Inst. C. E. Chief Engineer B. N. attached 
to the Boyal Naval College. Authors of *' Qaestions Con- 
nected with the Blarine Steam-Engine, " and the ** Indi- 
oator and Djnamometer. ' ' With Numerous Illustrations. 
In one Volume, 8vo $5.00 

CONTENTS.— Introductory Chapter, The Boiler, The Engine. Get- 
ting up Steam, Duties to Machinery when under Steam, Du^ea io £n« 
gine, &c., on arriving in harbor, Mlsoollaneoua, Appendix. 

ifain & Brown. Questions on Subjects Con- 
nected with the Marine-Steam Engine, 

And Examination Papers ; with Hints for their Solution. 
By Thomas J. Main, Professor of Mathematics Royal Naval 
College, and Thomas Brown, Chief Engineer B. N. 12mo., 
cloth $1.50 

liain & Brown. The Indicator and Dynamo- 
meter. 

With their Practical Applications to the Steam Engine. 
By Thomas J. Main and Thomas Brown. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., cloth .$1.50 



Morfit. A Treatise on Chemistry 

Appltbd to the Manvfactubb of Soap and Cakdlbs ; being 
a Thorough Exposition, in all their Minutin, of the prin- 
oiples and Practice of the Trade, based upon the most 
recent Discoveries in Science «nd Art. By Campbell 
Horiii, Professor of Analytical and Applied Chemistry in 
the Uniyersity of Maryland. A new and improved edi- 
tion. Illustrated with 260 Engravings on Wood. Com- 
plete in one volume, large 8vo .«...• $7.50 

GOXSTTHNTS.— CHAPTER I. The History of the Art and its Rel»- 
Hoiui to Soienoe~II. Chemloal Combination— III. Alkalies and Alka- 
line Earths— IV. Alkalimentary— V. Acids— VI. OrigUi and Composi- 
tion of Fatty Matters— VIT. Saponiflable Fats— Vegetable Fhts— Ani- 
mal Fats— waxes— VIII. Action of Heat and Mineral Aoids of Fatty 
* Matters— IX. Volatile or Essential Oils, and Resins— X. The Proxi- 
mate Principles of Fats— Their Composition and Properties— Basio 
Oonstitaents of Fats— XI. Theory oi Saponification— XII. Utensils 
Bequlsite for a Soap Factory— XIII. Preparatory Manipulations in 
llM ProoesB of Making Soap— Preparation of the Lyes— XIV. Hard 
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ltomii»-XV. Boft SMip»— XVI. BkiKnibT tha Oold Proo«»— XVII. SlU- 
ntlHl ft)i>|i>~\VI]L Toilet Sdhih— XU. Pttcnt Sosps~XX. Pnnd 
iHid AdilluvmUuQi in tb» MtnufcrtUfH ot So»ij— XXI. CiDiUea— XXII. 
UliunlnkNoa— XXIII. Fbllatnphy of Flunie — XXIV. Baw MntcrUI 
lWC>iidl«*-PurlfliiaHoniinaBrtiKlilniorSufI— XXV. Wlcl»~XXVt. 
OLmmA GUuUh— XXVII. MoulitH] Caodleft— XXVIIL SI«arLa C&niilei 
-JlSax. BMMle Juta CtodlM-'' BtM" «r ■■ AdMBunHne" Quidlw- 
•uolritMltoii b* lli»«' ■8n>0»lflB>tlOB br Ume ■nd SulpbupDus Acid 
fcpopWwMoa bv MlpbarU AeU— SapoalHestlon b; the ooiobiDed 
Mttn of HmI, ncHuts ua BtMU— XXX. Spermioetl Car'^'—— 
XXXC. Whs Cu»U»— XXXII. Co mpoaltc Candles— XXXIIl. 1 
— IXXtV. Pateat Canaioi— XXXV. Hydrometera 11111 Thermo: 

Mortimer. Pyrotechnist's Comimiiion; 



Napirr. Mauual of Elcetro-Metallurg)' ; 

■ looludlng the Application of the Art to Manufaoturing 
TrooeBsaa. Bj James Napier. From the Baooud London 
edition, reviBed and enlarged. Illustrated bj Eiigrav- 

logs. In one Tolume, 12mo ?1.50 

lllw!er*s Eleotro-MetnlluisTii eeBsrallrreciiMeil u the Teijbert 
taefleal TreaUw An th« au,t^eat & t^ HngUih Lu«iuge. 

OOKTSITTS.— EQitoiT of llw Art oT Xleotio-MeUIIuiEr— Deierij)- 
Uon of GftlvuLlfl Sfttterfflu, naA thoir mneiitlve FecuIiaHtleB — ET«>- 
trotype ProocMBB— MlMellanoauB Applimtlfttn of the Process of Co»l- 

on tlie Dejiotltlon ot olhet Metals bb ContLjigB, 'I'bcorctlual Obiervo- 

Norris's Hand-book for Locomotive Kngineers 
and Macliinisls I 

CompriBlug the Cftloalatlona for Comtmoting Looomo- . 
tivea, Uaunsr of letting Talras, eto., eto. By SeptimnB 
Norris, Civil and Heohfuloal Bngliieer. In ons volame. 

12iiio., with lUnBtrationB 12.00 

■* With pleuure do we meet witb guoli a work ai Meain. Horrli 
■BdBatrdtiaTeglTea ub."— -^rtiion. 

" In this work ha hu gtrea lu irhat are sailed ' tbe leoreta of the 
btialneu,' In the rules to eonttruut loeomutlvH, in order that the mil- 
lion ihould be learned In all tblBgi,"—ScienHfie AmriOBi, 

Nystrom. A Treatise on Screw-Propellers and 
tiieir Steam-Engines ; 

Witb Fr&otiool Rales and BxampleB ty which to Galon- ' 
late and Conetrnot the same for anj deaoriptlon of Ves- 
■ela. By J. W. N7ati;om. Illaatrated hy over thirty 
large Working Drawings. In one volume, octavo... 96. 00 
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Ovennan. The Manufacture of . bon in all its 
y^ons Branches; 

To which is added an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel. 
By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer. With one 
hundred and fifty Wood Engravings. Third edition. In 
one volume, octavo, five hundred pages $7.50 

** We have now to announce the appearance of another valuable 
^rork on the subject, which, in our humble opinion, supplies any defi- 
ciency which late improvements and discoveries may have caused. 
C'rom the lapse of time since the date of * Mushet' and * Schrivenor.* 
Xt is the production of one of our Trans- Atlantic brethren, Mr. Fred- 
erick Overman, Mining Engineer ; and we do not hesitate to set it 
^own as a work of great importance to all connected with the iron in- 
't;ere8ts : 'one which, while it is sufficiently technological fully to ex- 
l)lain chemical analysis, and the various phenomena of iron under 
different circumstances, to the satisfaction of the most fastidious, is 
'vrritten in that clear and comprehensive style as to be available to the 
capacity of the humblest mind, and consequently will be of much ad- 
'vantage to those works where the proprietors may see the desirability 
of placing it in the hands of their operatives."— London Mining 
Journal. 

Painter, Gilder and Varaisher's Companion; 

Containing Rules and Regulations in every thing relating 
to the Arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing and Glass 
Staining ; with numerous useful and valuable Receipts ; 
Tests for the detection of Adulterations in Oils and 
Colors ; and a statement of the Diseases and Accidents to 
which Painters, Gilders and Varnishers are particularly 
liable, with the simplest methods of Prevention and 
Remedy. Eighth edition. To which are added Complete 
Instructions in Graining, Marbling, Sign Writing, and 
Gilding on Glass: 12mo., cloth $1.25 

Paper-Hanger's (The) Companion; 

In which the Practical Operations of the Trade are sys- 
tematically laid down ; with copious Directions Prepara- 
tory to Papering ; Preventions against the effect of Damp 
in Walls; the various Cements and Pastes adapted to 
the several purposes of the Trade ; Observations and Di- 
rections for the Panelling and Ornamenting of Rooms, 
etc., etc. By James Arrowsmith. In One volume 
12mo $1.25 

Practical (The) Surveyor's Guide; 

Containing the necessary Information to make any per 
son of oommon capacity a finished Land Surveyor, with- 
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ont tlie liJ of s Tfocber. Ry An'lrew Dancan, Lmrt 

?arvfl]")r and Civd Engineer. 12iiio *1.25 

lIivIM >ud U oxpnicncv na ■ PnwUfi) Surveyor, pte.. □( thiny 
TMn.ll MtwllcT«l that the auflioi of tbii volume pocHHHfithDiangh 
kDnwlwln of Um want* of Hie profeulan -.ital nenr Jmvln; net witli 
■nrwori •DfflstentlT oodsIh mul InatiuaUTe Id tlie aeirml deiMli 
B**H*ar} tor rhe nroper qurtllliaHUaa ollhe Surveyor, il hSit been U« 
ntiiMi to aupi)!} rfiiit want. Anuini atbat ImiKn'tBai matTaii In llie 
bMk. will b* found the fotlowlng : 

iBalniBtlooa la letelUog Bad nranitng, vith a nev anJ speedy plan 
Df wtUnit ernde* on rail aad pUah roiwla— the melhoil of innitiing 
ourre*— Uu dt'iulf Uoo and datlgD ol a new iaittuueot, wbenby iU>- 
lanoM are CouniJ al onse, without miy mIouUKod— « new metbod ol 
■anerfag ans traat pT Inail lij menHirlni one line thtough il— a geo- 
Betrtoal netbcHlof Mirrerttne lurreyHtaiua wtlh the wnipaw, to fit 
theni tor Mloulatloii— a ahort metbod of flDdiiw tha anzlea from the 
Munea, and i^ wm— the metbod of BurvejTng wllh the comrua 
Itaroogh liny mlns oi ircio workm, aaj lo eontot the deflecitona of tbs 
Dealle bf attntcllua— dmcHpUon ol an Innrumeat by Ihe hdp of 
which anj one my msMure a map by InapeelJoo, without calculation 

uaed— Ibe method of wircEtlng tlic diurnal variatloo of tie dwiIIe 
— varloua melhotla of plntfinK and embelllablBg mspa— Ihe moat coi^ 
rect method nr liyinti oir plutg with the poh:, etB.—dcasrlpUan of a 
new Dompaaa eonlrlvol by Ihe author, etc., etc. 

Bailroctd Enmtiecr's Pocket Companioii for the 
Field. 

By W. GriBwoia. 12mo., taofcs J1.26 

Kegnanlt. Klcniculs of Chcmislry, 

By M. V. Regnnnlt. TrHnslsteil from tliB French by T, 
Porrf^Ht Ik'tioii. M.[)., nnd editeri, with ni>tfB, hj James 
V. Booth, Uulter au<t Refiner U. 8. Mint, and William L. 
Faber, metallurgist and liining Engineer. Ilinstrated by 
nearly TOD wood eogravinga. Comprising nearly 1,600 
pageB. la tvo Tolnmo^, Sto., ototh .'..(10 00 



Rural Ckeniistry; 



An Elementary Intiodactlon to the Stndy of thn Science, 
in Ita relation to AgricaltDre and the Arta of Life, liy 
Bdward Solly, Frofesaor of Chemistry in the Horticul- 
tarat Ijooiety of London. From the third improved Lrni. 
doiiaditton. 12mo »1.50 

Shiink. A Practical Treatise 

On Railwat Curves, akh Location fou Yoprd EnaiNRRiia. 
By Wm, F. Shunk, Civil Engineer. lUnio ^l.M 

Strength and Other Properties of Metals; 

ILnf-oHa nf Enperimuuts on the Strnngth and other Pro- 
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perties of Metals for Cannon. With a Description of the 
Machines for Testing Metals, and of the O^ssification of 
Cannon in service. By Officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment U. S. Army. By authority of the Secretary of 
War. Illustrated by 25 large steel plates. In one vol- 
ume, quarto $10.01 

The beat Treatise on Cast-iron extant. 



"Tables Showing the Weight 



Of RouNPy Squabb and Flat Bar Iron, Steel, etc., by 
Measurement. Cloth 50 

Taylor. Statistics of Coal; 

Including Mineral Bituminous Substances employed in 
Arts and Manufactures ; with their Geographical, Geo- 
logical and Commercial Distribution, and Amount of Pro- 
duction and Consumption on the American Continent. 
With Incidental Statistics of the Iron Manufacture. By 
R. C. Taylor. Second edition, revised by S. S. Halde- 
man. Illustrated by five Maps and many Wood Engrav- 
ings. 8vo., cloth ...|6.00 

T^empleton. The Practical Examinator on 
Steam and the Steam Engine ; 

With Instructive References relative thereto, arranged 
for the use of Engineers, Students, and others. By Wni. 
Templeton, Engineer. 12mo .'$1.25 

This work was originally written for the author's private use^ He 
'was prevailed upon by various Engineers, who had seen the notes, to 
oonsent to its publicationj from their eager expression of belief tnat 
it would be equally useful to them as it had been to himself. 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker's Instructor ; 

Comprising complete Descriptions of the necessary Pat- 
terns and Machinery, and the Processes of Calculating 
Dimensions, Cutting, Joining, Raising, Soldering, etc. 
etc. With numerous Illustrations $2.50 

Treatise (A) on a Box of Instruments, 

And the Slide Rule ; with the Theory of Trigonometry 
and Logarithms, including Practical Geometry, Survey 
ing. Measuring of Timber, Cask and Malt Ganging, 
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rxAonoAi. Asm boibhtifio books, 

BalRhtB and Diitaucaa. Bj Thomas Kentish- In one 

Toiame, 12^ J1.2S 

Arolume d( lucatlmsble lalusla Eoglneecs, GsuRcn, SlmlenU, and 
•itbcn. 

TurabBll. Ttie Electro-Ma^ clic Telegraph; 

Witb »n Hiatorioal Aocoant of Iti Rise, ProgreBS, ajid 
Present ComUlion. Alao, PractloM Snggeationa in regard 
to Insulation and Protection from the BSenta of Light- 
ning. Together with an Appendix containing soyerAl 
important Telegraphic Devices and Lava. By Lavrrencs 
Tarnball, H. D., Leclurar on Teohuioal Cheinistrj at the 
Prankliii liiJitltate. Seiotid edition. Ilorised and im- 
proved. Ulnatrated by numeroaa Engravings. gvo..$2.fi0 

Turner's (The) Comiranion; 

Containing luatraction in Cancuntrlo, Elliptio and Booen- 
trlo Turning ; also varioua StevI Plates of Cimoka, Tools 
khJ Inatrnnenta ; and Dirt^otions for Osing the Bccentrio 
Cutter, Drill, Vertioikl Cutter and Boat ; witli Pattema 
And lug tract Ion a for working them. 12mo., olath.. 91.2S 

Wcallierlcj (Hcnrj), Trenllse on iLe Art of 
Boiling Sugar, Crystallizing, Lozenge 
making, Comfit, Gnm Goods, 

I2mo J2.0C 

Williams. On Beat and Steam; 

Bnbmoing Saw Views of Tapotitatlon, Condensation, 
and Bxpanaion. By Ch&rlaa Wye Wtllianu. IllDatrated. 
8to „ _ 83.50 



SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

THB WOBKB OF HENBT C. CABET. 



I chftUaDge Iho productlciii rrom among the wrft«n on poUtlcnl 






lupport of the protectlre policy, art- 

. . ^. „.„.„,. ,t„„.^, exfenilvB Tanpi of toquLry, rare 

loRiul soumao, aod « coaautoBijite ItnowleduB of hlitory."— S)«w* i>f 
Han. Bimara Joy MorrU, M llit Hmm of RepraenlattBil of the VnUti 
Staltt, fttruBtj S, 1S68. -v j- -. 
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THE WORKS OF HENRT C CARET. 

. — : fc^i 

<* Henry C. Carey, the best known and ablest eoonomist of North 
America. ♦ • * • • In Europe he is principally known by his 
striking and original attacks, based upon the peculiar advantages of 
American experience, on some of the principal doctrines, especially 
2ialthus' * Theory of Population' and Ricardo's teachings. His views 
Jiave been largely adopted and thoroughly discusi^ed in Europe."— 
** The German Poluical Lextcoriy** Edited by BlurUsddi and Brater, LeipHCj 
3868. 

'* We believe that your labors mark an era in the sdenoe of political 
economy. To your researches and lucid arguments are we Indebted 
Xor the explosion of the absurdities of Malthus, Say, and Rioardo, in 
xegard to the inability of the earth to meet the demands of a growing 
j[>opulation. American Industry owes you a debt which cannot be re- 
paid, and which it will ever be proud to acknowledge.— l>oi» a Letter 
cf Mon, George W. Scrantonj M. C., Hon. WiUiam Jeesup. and over sixty 
'tnjluential ciHzene of Luzerne County ^ Pennsylvaniaf to JSenry C. Carey, 
^prU 3, 1869. 

^Financial Crises; 

Their Causes and Effects. Syo., paper 25 

JFrench and American Tariffs, 

Compared in a Series of Letters addressed to Mons. M. 
Chevalier. Syo., paper 25 

Eartttony (Tlie) of Interests; 

Agricultural, Manufacturing and Commercial. Svo., 

ipaper 75 

Cloth $1.50 

<( We can safely recommend this remarkable work to all who wish 
to investigate the causes of the progress or decline of industrial oom^ 
wa.\udtlea.^*—BlacktD00d*8 Magazine, •^ 

Letters to tlie President of tlie United States. 

Syo., Paper 50 

Miscellaneous Works; 

Comprising "Harmony of Interests," "Money,** "Let- 
ters to the President,'* "French and American Tariffs,** 
and " Financial Crises.** One volume, Sto $3.00 

Money; A Lecture 

Before the New York Geographical and Statistical So- 
ciety. 8vo., paper 25 




PBAOTtC&L AHD eCIBHTO'IO BOOKS, 
THE WORKS OF HENHT C, CAREY. 

hA (The), the FreaeDit and the Future. 

(1— „ „ 82,50 

, $1.60 

n< tapoitul [mU beulBC on toplu Uial are Dow asttsUnit 

^1 „ -f • . TliM* ijui'lutloni will only nliet tile KpiM^Uta 

niulst to lUruur ths wliuie work. It !• & book lull Ol 

book to be nad bjr kll who t*kc an Inlernt Id tbe pro- 

t'A faUuT.u — otiriffdocCrlaeB.IooDreM lo 

tiAt« Iwta cof uid, thank BeHven^ liaTfl not 

Duw to lEArn t til obtfltukcy •id'I coQHlateiirT. 

* V* ^ixli.JClvt tiif motto of cr«rT lp<^ufrKT 

nnn Irulli, bat le. —. .ibt piirpo>oa tli»ii tliiil nhlcli 

pnimptcd tlin euliuutioii."~T^ f, '\n k iilnnir. 

"A Toliime ol eitiualve niilli ., <1«>ii tbau;:bt, btfli intelli- 

fMidVi iintl moTeovc of mute tltil\ '— I^aJou ifornin^ AdvrrlUff- 

•• EmnuttlDg nom m ,, remukable Cor diitinet vieWB 



■■ ' Tbe Put, fteMUt, TUt mnimHT of prapeulva 

tbllosophir, wbanu fa< ■ boMOl of piMltioiil eooiNnny 

1 tbe OBWMd pngTM* ]li,niMd*a(liUf«etad trromt- 

■ItflmlnE lEflMOBM o. . .un, odviuuwi tittle by llWe, 

Principles of Social Science. 

Threa Tolames, Svo., olotlt _ 410.00 

CONTENT 8.— Volume I. Of Sdeoc* and its Methods— M Man, 

■■"■ Of Increaw In the Numbers of Mankind 

_, irtb— Of Value—Of Weslth— Of the For- 

Mletj—Of Appropriation— Of ChBnge« of Matter In Plaoe 

of AiKKJItlon. Volume IIL Of FroduDtlon awl Consumption— Of 
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directly or indirectly, bear upon his sul^'ect ! With what skill does he 
ask of each and every of them all that it can be made to furnish, 
whether of facts or arguments! With what elevated views, ana 
what amplitude of means, does he go forward in his work ! Abovt 
all, how thorough in his scientific caution ! Accumulating inductionsb 
and presenting for consideration facts the most undoubted and proba 
bilities of the highest kind, he yet affirms nothing, contenting himself 
with showing that his opponent had no good reason for affirming the 
nature of the progression, nor the time of duplication, nor the gene- 
ralization which takes the facts of an individual case and deduces 
from them a law for every race, every climate, every civilization, 
•every condition, moral or physical, permanent and transient, 
healthy or unhealthy, of the various populations of the many coun- 
■tries of the world. Then, having reduced the theory to the level of a 
mere hypothesis, he crushes it to atoms under the weight of facts." — 
-M. De Fontenay in the ^^ Journal des EconomUtes." ParUf September, 1863. 

<* This book is so abundantly full of notices, facts, comparisons, cal- 
-culations, and arguments, that too much would be lost by lajring a 

I)art of it before the eye of the reader. The work is vast and severe 
n its conception and aim. and is far removed from the common run 
-of the books on similar subjects."— JB Hondo LetterariOf Turin. 

** In political economy, America is represented by one of the 
strongest and most original writers of the age, Henry C. Carey, of 
Philadelphia. ♦»*****♦♦*♦ 

*' His theory of Rents is regarded as a complete demonstration that 
^he popular views derived from Ricardo are erroneous ; and on the 
subject of Protection, he is generally confessed to be the'master- 
-thinker of his country." — Westmintter Review, 

" Bot^ in America and on the Continent, Mr. Henry Carey has ao- 
4iuired a great name as a political economist. • • • • • 

" His refutation of Malthus and Ricardo we consider most triumph- 
Ant." — London Critic. 

*' Mr. Carey b'egan his publication of Principles twenty years ago ; 
he is certainly a mature and deliberate writer. More than this, he is 
readable : his pages swarm with illustrative facts and with American 
instances. «*•*♦••♦•••• 

" We are in great charity with books which, like Mr. Carey's, theo- 
rize with excessive boldness, when the author, as does Mr. Carey, 
possesses information and reasoning power." — London Athemsum. 

** Those who would fight against the insatiate greed and unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentations of the Manchester school, which we have fre- 
quently exposed, without any of their organs having ever dared to 
make reply, will find in this and Mr. Carey's other works an immense 
store of arms and ammunition. ♦♦»♦«♦«» 

•* An author who has, among the political economists of Germany 
and France, numerous readers, is worth attentive perusal in Eng- 
land." — London Statesman, 

** Of all the varied answers to the old cry of human nature, * Who 
will show us any good V none are more sententious than Mr. Carey's. 
He says to Kings, Presidents, and People, * Keep the nation at work, 
and the greater the variety of employments the better.' Hte is seek- 
ing and elucidating the great radical lawa of matter as regards man. 
He is at once the apostle and evangelist of temporal righteousness." 
—NatioTULl JnteUigencer. 

" A work which we believe to be the greatest ever written by an 
American, and one which will in future ages be pointed out as the 
most successful effort of its time to form the great scientia aciefUiarum,** 
'^Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
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The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign; 

Why it Exists, and How it may be Extingnislied. 12mo., 
oloth $1.50 

CONTENTS.— The Wide Extent of Slavery—Of Slavery In the 
Britiah Colonies — Of Slavery In the United States— Of Emancipation 
In the British Colonies — How Man passes from Poverty and Slavery 
toward Wealth and Freedom— How Wealth tends to Increase— How 
Labor acquires Value and Man becomes Free — How Man passes from 
Wealth and Freedom toward Povertv and Slavery— How Slavery 
grew, and How it is now maintained in the West Indies— How Slavery 
new, and is maintained in the United States— How Slavery grows in 
K>rtugal and Turkey — How Slavery grows in India — How Slavery 

Sows in Ireland and Scotland— How Slavery grows in England — 
ow can Slavery be extinguished 1— How Freedom grows in Northern 
Germany— How Freedom grows in Russia— How Freedom grows in 
Denmark- How Freedom grows in Spain and Belgium— Of the Duty 
of the People of the United States— Of the Duty of the People of Eng- 
land. 

** As a philosophical writer. Mr. Carey is remarkable for the union 
of comprehensive generalizations with a copious induction of facts. 
His research of principles never leads him to the neglect of details . 
por is his accumulation of instances ever at the expense of universal 
truth. He is, doubtless, intent on the investigation of laws, as liie 
appropriate aim of science, but no passion for theory seduces him 
Into the region of pure Bpeculation. His mind is no less historical 
than philoBophical. and had he not chosen the severer branch in 
which his studies nave borne such excellent fruit, he would have 
attained an eminent rank among the historians from whom the litera- 
ture of our country has received such signal illustration." — New York 
Tribune, 



French Politico«Economic Controversy, 

Between the Supporters of the Doctrines of Cakey and 
of those of RiCARDO and Malthus. By MM. De Fontenay, 
Dupuit, Bandrillart, and others. Translated from the 
"Journal des Economistes,** 1862-63. (In press.) 

Protection of Home Labor and Home Produc- 
tions 

Necessary to 'the Prosperity of the American Farmer 
By H. C. Baird. Paper f3 

Sniitii. A Manual of Political Economy. 

By E. Peshine Smith. 12mo., cloth $1.26 
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